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ABSTRACT 

The first part of this learning package is a workbook 
designed to help teachers understand the concept of self-governance 
and appreciate the position that professional self- regulation is 
necessary to serve educational goals and teacher needs. Five units 
explore different aspects of the issue through pretest questions and 
answers, instructional objectives, assigned readings, role-playing 
exercises, brain-storming exercises, and other assigned tasks. The 
units cover (1) the meaning of self-governance; (2) arguments in 
opposition to self -governance ; (3) self-governance in Iowa and 
elsewhere; (U) the relationship between self -governance and teacher 
needs, commitment, and accountability; and (5) the attitudes of 
various sectors of the educational community toward self-governance. 
A final test is provided to assess the reader's knowledge of the 
material covered. Although the goal of the packets is to present 
self-governance in the most positive light, opposing arguments are 
also explored. The second part of the learning package is a resource 
book which contains newspaper clippings, articles, and stories to be 
read in conjunction with the assignments in the workbook. (CD) 
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PREFACE 



The 1972 Delegate Assembly of the Iowa State Education Association 
(ISEA) passed a number of resolutions relating to teacher education and 
governance as prescribed by the ISEA, and appointed a Task Force to ex- 
plore some delineated problem areas. One of the early needs identified 
by the Task Force was that of presenting governance of the education 
profession to the practitioner as a vital concept closely related to the 
day-to-day problems of teaching. The Iowa Governance Packet is an attempt 
to do that. The packet includes a Workbook of explanations and assign- 
ments and a Resource Book of selected readings cued to the assignments. 

We are indebted to the original Task Force for the idea and first 
draft of the packet. The packet in its present form is the product of 
a later writing team of ISEA members who worked with staff from the ISEA 
and the National Education Association (NEA), both in Des Moines and in 
Washington, D. C* It is our hope that those who use it will come to a 
clearer understanding of the relationship between self-governance and the 
needs of the profession. While several sections have been tailored to 
fit the Iowa situation, other state associations may find the packet 
adaptable to their own needs. 

Richard L. Sweeney initiated and conducted the joint ISEA, Student 
ISEA, and NEA project to prepare the packet. Alpha Evans prepared the 
original materials and Richard W. Cortright of the NEA provided overall 
coordination. The packet was field tested at the University of Northern 
Iowa at Cedar Falls in the teacher preparation classes of William Dreier, 
Wayne P. Truesdell, and Thomas Berg, with the assistance of Clifford 
Bishop, chairperson of the original Task Force. 



Walter L. Galvin, President 
Iowa State Education Association 



*See page 33 for names of members of the writing team. 
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MAJOR CONCEPTS OF GOVERNANCE 
OF THE EDUCATION PROFESSION 



Governance applies in varying degrees to all levels of social 
organization. 

Governance as it applies to the field of education refers to 
the orderly management of professional matters. Autonomy 
within the profession is covered by the term self-governance . 

Many needs of educators can be met only If the educators are 
given the authority to make decisions about their profession. 

Those involved in the work of schools have different opinions 
as to whether teachers must strive for self-governance of the 
profession. 

A strong relationship exists between self-governance and the 
commitment of teachers to their profession, and also between 
self-governance and teacher acceptance of the concept of 
accountability. 



RATIONALE 



Within and outside the teaching profession there is consider- 
able confusion as to the meaning of self-governance as it applies 
to teaching. Many see the push for self-governance as being a 
move to "control" education. It is important, therefore, that 
both preservice and in-service teachers take a careful look at 
the concept of self-governance in order that they may recognize 
that the teaching profession is a functioning entity in which 
unique roles are played by the participants. Those participants 
are only as effective as their independence and authority allows 
them to be. 



GENERAL OBJECTIVES OF THE IOWA GOVERNANCE PACKET 



To acquire an understanding of the terms governance and self- 
governance as they apply to the teaching profession. 

To become aware of the forces which oppose self-governance for 
the profession and to examine their premises. 

To study the status of self-governance in Iowa in particular 
and the nation in general; to make comparisons between exist- 
ing conditions of governance and the goal to be achieved. 

To develop an awareness of the relationship between teacher 
needs and self-governance, between teacher commitment to the 
profession and self-governance, and between self-governance 
and teacher acceptance of the concept of accountability. 

To recognize the role each unique professional group plays 
in identifying and dealing with the problems inherent in 
the work of schools, and to develop understanding as to 
what climate is most favorable for resolving those problems. 
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UNIT I 



ASSESS WHAT YOU KNOW ABOUT THE TERMS GOVERNANCE 
AND SELF-GOVERNANCE 

Before beginning Unit I, respond to the following statements by placing 
a check in the column of your choice. Check your response against the 
Answer Key on page 2. 



TRUE FALSE 



1. The phrase governance of the profession is synony- 
mous with the phrase control of education . 

2. Governance, self-regulation, and autonomy for the 
teaching profession are synonymous, all meaning 
the fixing of responsibility for professional 
decisions within the profession. 

3. The concept of governance is irrelevant to the 
solution of university problems relating to 
curriculum innovation. 

4. The local education association could be a force 
in bringing about governance of the profession. 

5. A responsibility of professional governance is to 
assure the competency of preservice and in-service 
teachers. 
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Answer Key 



1 . FALSE 

2. TRUE 

3. FALSE 

4. TRUE 

5. TRUE 



Ultimate control of a publicly supported profession 
lies with the public. 



Self-governance will mean that teachers will have 
direct influence on curriculum innovations and 
improvement. 

This is where change can be effected. 

That is a primary function of a state standards and 
practices board. 
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WHAT IS THE MEANING OF GOVERNANCE ? OF SELF-GOVERNANCE ? 
HOW DO THESE DEFINITIONS APPLY TO THE TEACHING PROFESSION? 



Instructional Objective 

Upon completion of this unit the reader will be able to define in 
writing or by discussion the terms governance and self-governance 
as they are described in the readings listed and apply those defi- 
nitions to conditions existing in the teaching profession today. 



Learning Experiences 



Task 1 Read a^ and b^ and one other resource.* 

a. Darland, David D. "A Concept of the Profession." 
Teachers for the Real World . Washington, D. C: 
American Association of Colleges for Teacher Education, 
1969. Excerpt from Chapter 11, pp. 136-40. 
(Resource 1.1)* 

b. Excerpt from "What Does Governance Mean?" Today's 
Education 60: 20; December 1971. (Resource 1.2) 

c. Jacoby, Susan. "What Happened When a High School Tried 
Self-Government." Saturday Review/Education 55: 49-53; 
April 1, 1972. Excerpts. (Resource 1.3) 

d. Excerpt from "Governance for the Teaching Profession: 
A Working Paper." Washington, D. C: National Educa- 
tion Assoi cation, November 1970. pp. 2-3. 
(Resource 1 .4) 

e. Sullivan, Neil V. "How Did We Lose the Wheel? Or: It's 
Time for a New System." Saturday Review/Education 55: 67; 
September 16, 1972. (Resource 1.5) 



Task 2 a. Write a definition of the term governance . 

Write a definition of the term self-governance . 

b. Write a statement on how self-governance for the teaching 
profession could improve education. 

c. If you are working with a group, share the opinion you 
gave in with other members of the group. 



*"Resource" references throughout this Workbook are keyed to the readings 
in the Resource Book. 
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Task 3 Read paragraphs a, b, and c below. Select one for discus- 
sion on the following bases: point of view of writer, 
implications for the profession, importance of these 
implications for you. If you are working independently, 
write a paragraph covering the three points; if you are 
working in a group, discuss them. 



a. In nearly every state, the responsibility for the 
governance of the teaching profession lies with people 
who are not teachers. Decisions about teaching should 
be made, however, at the point of impact: the teacher. 
The profession is not yet governing itself; practitioners 
are not yet making determinations about the accreditation 
of teacher education programs. 

"What To Tell Parents About 
Professional Self-Governance" 
Today's Education , May 1973. 



b. ...Since authority has to be earned, not imposed, in 
the last analysis, and its power lies in its capacity 
to gain acceptance, the kind of governance which will 
evoke such authority will have to be agreed upon. 
This may turn out to be something new maybe shockingly 
new However, the assumption here is that while educa- 
tion may be too important to be left to the educators 
in one sense, it also requires too much experience and 
skill to be shared equally with alumni, public, or 
students. 

Eldon L. Johnson 
From Riot to Reason 
University of Illinois Press 



c. Practitioners, therefore, are actively seeking more 
responsibility for professional matters. They maintain 
it is neither feasible nor fair for them to be held 
accountable for whether or not Johnny and Jane and Hester 
and Paula learn to read or to understand math concepts 
or whatever until teachers also have the responsibility 
for making decisions about how reading teachers, math 
teachers, and other teachers should be trained, in what 
institutions they should study, who should be licensed 
to teach, and how teachers' skills can be kept up to date. 

"What Does Governance Mean?" 
Today's Education , December 1971 
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Study the following summary on self -governance: 

Self-governance means the teaching profession would 
have the right to establish and administer its own 
internal standards relating to: 

. the licensing and advanced credential ing of 
all educational personnel. 

. accreditation of institutions and programs 
of teacher education, including undergraduate, 
graduate, and in-service programs. 

. the creation and adoption of a code of ethics 
and rules of procedure in accordance with 
established concepts of due process. 

. protecting and guaranteeing the competent 
performance of members of the profession, 
again through established procedures. 

. establishing the means of determining adequate 
conditions of learning and teaching. 

"Self-Governance in Minnesota" 
Minnesota Education Association 



Task 5 Complete the following definitions. Base your definitions 
on the readings and activities carried out in previous tasks 

a. Governance of the profession means 



b. Self-governance of the profession means 
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UNIT II 



ASSESS WHAT YOU KNOW ABOUT OPPOSITION 
TO SELF-GOVERNANCE 



Before beginning Unit II, respond to the following statements by placing 
a check in the column of your choice. Check your responses against the 
Answer Key on page 7. 



TRUE FALSE 

1. If teachers are successful in achieving self- 
governance, the public will no longer control 
education or set school policy. 

2. All those involved in public education favor 

self-governance of the profession. 

3. All areas of governance are handled by a state 

standards and practices board. 

4. The achievement of self-governance will guarantee 

better education . 

5. Facult'es of teacher education institutions support 

governa/ice of the profession by K-12 teachers. 
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Answer Key 



1. FALSE Control ultimately resides with the public; it 

is only delegated to a state standards and 
practices board by law. 

2. FALSE Not yet. 

3. FALSE Governance also includes the work of the National 

Council for Accreditation of Teacher Education 
(NCATE) and regional accrediting commissions such 
as the North Central Association's Commission on 
Accreditation of Secondary Schools, and the imple- 
mentation of professional negotiations. 

4. FALSE Better education for anyone cannot be guaranteed, 

but indications suggest that this is what will 
happen. 

5. FALSE Some faculties of teacher education institutions 

support self-governance of the profession. Some 
do not support K-12 classroom teachers as a 
majority group on a state standards and practices 
board. 
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WHAT FORCES OPPOSE SELF-GOVERNANCE OF THE EDUCATION PROFESSION? WHY? 
WHAT JUSTIFICATION DO THEY OFFER IN SUPPORT OF THEIR POSITION? 



Instructional Objective 

After having considered the statements, discussions, and read- 
ings, the reader will be able to identify the forces which 
oppose self-governance and what their objections are. He/she 
win be able to judge the quality and authenticity of each 
objection. The reader will further be able to recall reasons 
for opposition to self-governance. 



Learning Experiences 

Following are statements designed to illustrate some of the 
beliefs expressed by groups or individuals concerning self- 
governance of the teaching profession. Following each state- 
ment are discussions and readings. Read each statement, study 
the discussion statement and assigned reading, and complete 
the tasks. Each collection is utilized to justify a particular 
point of view. 



A. School Problems 

The teachers and schools are in trouble. Rather than solving 
their problems, which are not rrecessarily caused by those who 
govern the schools or by how they are governed, the teachers 
have turned their attention to such matters as self-governance 
to divert attention from the real issues. 



Discussion 

It is an understatement to say that we are living in troubled 
times as far as anything relating to education is concerned. 
All one has to do is to pick up, at random, books and journals 
written for the general public or for the profession of educa- 
tion, and one will become readily impressed with the extent of 
the problem and the publicity given it. Such books as Silberman's 
Crisis in the Classroom: The Remaking of American Education or 
Weldon's Conflict in Our Schools are excellent Pxamp1p«;. Numerous 
compilations, such as Controversy in American Education: An 
Anthology of Critical Issues , edited by Harold Full, or Crisis 
in Urban Education , edited by Lawrence A. Fink and RaymonTX 
Ducharme, or School Is Dead: Alternatives to Education by 
Everett Reimer, are examples of writing dealing with the many 
problems of the schools. And when the schools are in trouble, 
the teachers are in trouble and teacher education is in trouble. 



Readi ngs 

Read Resource 2.1 - Arguments Utilized To Justify Statement A. 

er|c ^ ^ 
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Task 1 

Reread statement A, then check the phrase which best expresses v 

reaction to it: r jr 

a- Mostly true b. Partially true c. Mostly fal 



B. Unified Profession 



The so-called unified profession, or organized profession, is not 
really unified, nor does it represent all those individuals who 
make up the personnel involved in educational occupations at 
various levels. In fact, it could be argued that teaching is not, 
indeed, a profession! 



Discussion 



The organized teaching profession, as some educators call them- 
selves, is trying desperately to become "organized" to fight the 
battles as the "profession" sees them. The term organized pro - 
fession appears regularly in the literature of the largest of 
the teacher organizations, the National Education Association 
and its affiliates, who claim about 1,500,000 members, however, 
the newer term is united teaching profession . The next highest 
number of teachers belong to the American Federation of Teachers, 
whose enrollment probably totals around 400,000. These two organ- 
izations, either of which at times says otherwise, do not repre- 
sent thousands of educators. For example, school administrators 
may not be represented. A token force of persons in higher educa- 
tion are accepted as being a part of the organized profession. For 
the purpose of this discussion, "the organized profession" refers to 
those who belong to such organizations as the National Education 
Association and specifically to the "leadership" of those groups. 

The leadership of the organized profession is working at all levels 
with varying degrees of success on what they choose to call governance. 



Readings 

Read Resource 2.2 -- 

n'^^']^\^/'.^',''-' Education and the New Teacher . New York: 

oio^on' Excerpt from Chapter 12, "Teachers' Organizations," 

pp. i:lo-20. 

(Optional ) 

a. Ibid . , entire Chapter 12, pp. 217-28. 
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b. Campbell, Roald F., et a^ . The Organization and Control of 

American Schools , Columbus: Charles E. Merrill Publishing Co., 
1970. Chapter 10, "The Teacher," pp, 270-300. 



Task 2 

Reread statement B. Check the phrase which best describes your reaction 
to statement B: 

a. ^Mostly true b. Partially true c. ^Mostly false 



C. Standards Board 



The make-up of the professional standards board does not reflect pro- 
portional, broad representation of the various groups in the teaching 
profession. 



Discussion 



House File 573, introduced in the Iowa legislature in 1973, called 
for abolishment of the board of educational examiners and for establish- 
ment of a professional standards board to govern approval of teacher 
preparation programs and certification of teachers. (Another bill is 
to be introduced by the ISEA in 1975J 

Section I of House File 573 states that the standards board shall 
consist of the superintendent of public instruction, or his repre- 
sentative, who shall be a non-voting member, and fifteen members 
to be appointed by the governor, as follows: (1) two members from 
the education faculties of the public four-year colleges and uni- 
versities which provide approved programs for teacher preparation; 
(2) one member from the education faculties of the private colleges 
and universities of the state which provide approved programs for 
teacher preparation; (3) two non-educator members, one of whom is a 
member of the state board of public instruction; (4) one superin- 
tendent of schools who holds appropriate certification and is actively 
engaged in administration; (5) one member who is a non-superintendent 
school administrator holding appropriate certification and who is 
actively engaged in administration in a secondary school of the state; 
(6) one member who is a non-superintendent school administrator holding 
appropriate certification and who is actively engaged in administration 
in an elementary school of the state; (7) seven members who are actively 
engaged in classroom teaching, which seven shall never include fewer than 
two elementary, two secondary, one area vocational school, and one artu 
community college classroom teacher. 

Any state organization representing members engaged in specified educational 
categories may nominate two persons for each appointment in the category. 
The governor is to give careful consideration to those nominated but is 
not restricted by the lists of nominees. 
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Readings 



Read Resource 2.3 -- Background and History Utilized To Justify 
Statement C. 



Task 3 

Reread statement C. Check the phrase which best describes your reac- 
tion to the statement: 

a- ^^lostly true b. Partially true c. ^Mostly false 

D. Teacher/Teacher Education 

Although the organized profession states that it wants to become com- 
pletely involved in teacher education, it seldom gets involved with 
the total preparation program. 

Discussion 

Numerous resolutions have been proposed and passed by the National 
Education Association, by its various affiliates, and by other associ- 
ations and bureaus that represent teachers. These are often filled with 
ambitious and optimistic statements about what teachers can do to make 
their voices heard on admissions to, preparation for, and retention in 
the profession. Little if any concrete evidence can be offered to 
date that much has actually been done to implement such positions. 

Readings 

Read Resource 2.4 — Arguments Utilized To Justify Statement D. 
(Optional ) 

Goodlad, John I. "The Reconstruction of Teacher Education." Teachers 
College Record 71: 61-72; September 1970. (Entire article, an excerpt 
from Which IS included in Resource 2.4) (Also in: Full, Harold, editor. 
C o n troversy in American Education . New York: Macmillan Co. 1972.) 

Task 4 

Reread statement D. Check the phrase which best describes your reaction 
to it: 

a- ^Mostly true b. Partially true c. Mostly false 
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E. Society 



Some parents of school children and youth, and the general public, 
feel that the teachers should deal only with problems of teaching and 
with the management of students. "We pay the teachers to teach our 
children, not to legislate; teachers do not have time to devote long 
hours to matters of self-governance." 



Discussion 



Most parents and the general public oppose teacher involvement in 
governance. This, in part, goes back to the feeling that the teaching 
profession at all levels is in a class with fire fighters, police 
officers, city clerks, and others paid from public funds: they should 
be public servants. Frankly, many citizens are afraid of the power 
tactics of such a group. Many feel also that if teachers have time 
to take part in self-governance, they should have time to teach more 
students and thus cut down the cost of education and their taxes. 



Readings 



Read Resource 2.5 -- 

O'Neil, Roy J. "A Role for Pupils, Parents, and Public." Counter - 
proposals for School Boards in Teacher Negotiations . Aurora, 111.: 
Countersearch, 1972. pp. 195-96. 

(Optional ) 

a. Ibid . , Part I, "The Expanding Theory of Bargaining," pp. 1-4. 

b. Ibid . , Part VI, "The Opportunity of Crisis," pp. 181-227. 



Task 5 

Reread statement E. Check the phrase which best represents your feeling 
about the statement: 

a- ^Mostly true b. Partially true c. Mostly false 



F. Classroom Teachers 



The individual classroom teacher is not really knowledgeable about or 
interested in self-governance. The paid personnel of the teacher or- 
ganizations are the ones who are pushing the movement. Many teachers 
feel that there is more to be lost than gained. 
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Discussion 

Self-governance is not usually at the top of the list of concerns of 
most teachers. They do not know exactly what it means or what is 
totally involved in self-governance. Many feel that the job of the 
teacher is to teach and not to govern. Most teachers are reluctant 
to take the responsibility necessary for true self-governance. The 
paid leadership of the professional organizations have been urging 
teachers to become involved in the promotion of self-governance and 
are quick to admit that the going is slow in selling the idea of self- 
governance to the average teacher. 



Readi ngs 

Read Resource 2.6 Arguments Utilized To Justify Statement F. 



Task 6 

Reread statement F. Check the phrase which best describes your feeling 
about the statement: 

3- ^Mostly true b. ^Partially true c. Mostly false 



G. Administration 

Some administrators and supervisors feel that their leadership roles 
are being threatened and consequently look at self-governance with 
disfavor; some feel that they could support self-governance if they 
were considered part of the profession. 



Discussion 

Many superintendents of schools, principals, supervisors, coordinators, 
guidance workers, school psychologists, and others agree with much that 
is advocated by teacher organizations. They would support self-gover- 
nance if they could have what they themselves feel is their "rightful" 
part in policy making and in the execution of the policy. 

Although the leadership of the NEA and its state affiliates list all 
of those groups mentioned previously as members of the profession and 
advertise that they are the united teaching profession, a rift has 
developed between the superintendents and principals and the NEA and 
its affiliates. Many persons and groups representing consultative and 
supervisory roles often feel they are "outsiders." Boards and commis- 
sions are being set up with few representatives of these groups. 



o 20 
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Readings 



Read Resource 2.7 Arguments Utilized To Justify Statement G. 



(Optional ) 

Campbell, Roald F., et a1 . The Organization and Control of American 
Schools . Columbus: Charles E. Merrill Publishing Co., 1970. 
Chapter 7, "The Board of Education," pp. 166-99; Chapter 8, "The 
Superintendent of Schools," pp. 200-238. 



Task 7 

Reread statement G. Check the phrase which best describes your feeling 
about the statement: 

a. ^Mostly true b. ^Partially true c. Mostly false 



H. School Boards 



Local school boards and school board associations in general feel that 
self-governance is intended to curtail the legal role of the boards of 
education, the legal representatives of the people who are taxpayers. 



Discussion 



Local school boards are generally opposed to self-governance by teachers. 
The school boards associations locally, statewide, and nationally have 
taken a stand against the concept. They contend that such a movement 
is intended to tie the hands of official boards who are the elected, 
legal representatives of the people. They, in some cases, permit pro^ 
fessional negotiations perhaps as much as they feel absolutely must 
be allowed but they generally oppose the direction and extent of 
bargaining. 



Readings 



Read Resource 2.8 

Damerell, Reginald, and Hillson, Maurie. "If Teachers Merge 
Into a National Union, They May Have To Work on Their 'Image.*" 
American School Board Journal 161: 61-63; January 1974. 
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(Optional ) 



0]Neil, Roy J. Counterproposals for School Boards in Teache r Negotia- 
il^ns. Aurora, 111.: Countersearch, 1972. Part II, "Developing Legal 
and Quasi-Legal Approaches," pp. 23-53. •-as 



PP 

Task 8 



Reread statement H. Check the phrase which most nearly represents vour 
feeling about the statement: 

a- Mostly true b. ^Partially true c. Mostly false 



I . State Agencies 

The state boards of education, state departments of public instruction 
and state superintendents of schools feel that tneir legal roles of 
leadership will be taken over by teachers if the self-governance move- 
ment succeeds. 



Discussion 

State boards of education are composed of lay citizens who feel much 
the same as local school boards about autonomy for the teaching pro- 
fession. They feel that their legal role is being threatened by pro- 
fessional employees who support self-governance. In addition to the 
general management of legal affairs affecting the elementary and 
secondary schools, they deal with such matters as accreditation of 
teacher education institutions — public and private — within the 
state. In some states their duties include the vocational -technical 
schools and junior colleges as well. In most states they have juris- 
diction over licensure and certification of teachers. State boards 
are reluctant to delegate these responsibilities to another power 
base. ^ 

State departments of public instruction are composed of the professional 
educators employed by the state to carry out the educational programs 
of the state as formulated by the state board of education. They ob- 
viously feel that they have responsibility for many of the programs 
directed by the state board. These are professional educators who also 
feel they should be an integral part of decision-making groups within 
the profession. 



Readings 

Read Resource 2.9 -- 



DeYoung, Chris A., and Wynn, Richard. American Education . Seventh 
edition. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1972. Excerpts from 
Chapter 3, "State Systems of Education," pp. 98-108. 
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(Optional ) 



Ibid . , entire Chapter 3, pp. 93-109. 



Task 9 

Reread statement I. Check the phrase which best describes your feel- 
ing about statement I: 

^- ^Mostly true b. Partially true c. Mostly false 



J. Higher Education 



College and university accrediting agencies, organizations in higher 
education, and faculty members feel that their leadership is being 
challenged by teacher organizations that do not have teacher educa- 
tion as their main function and by those who are not familar with 
present-day teacher education. 



Discussion 



Teacher education faculty members and teacher education organizations 
are interested in improving standards for entrance to the teaching pro- 
fession; they support the inclusion of training in the dynamics of inter- 
group communication and human relations; they have long advocated guide- 
lines for qualifications of cooperating teachers; they have favored the 
formulation of standards for school systems receiving student teachers; 
and they favor steps being taken to improve the selection of persons 
entering the profession through more effective screening of applicants 
for the preprofessional practicum. 

The leadership of the American Association of Colleges for Teacher 
Education (AACTE) has alerted their membership to the problem as they 
see it. One way of dealing with the problem would be to establish state 
units for AACTL" to research and study the implications of self-governance 



Readings 



Read Resource 2.10 — Arguments Utilized To Justify Statement J. 



(Optional ) 



Denemark, George W., and Yff, Joost. Obligations for Reform , Washing- 
ton, D. C: American Association of Colleges for Teacher Education, 
1974. p. 52. 
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Task 10 

Reread statement J. Check the phrase which best describes your reaction 
to statement J: 

a- Mostly true b. Partially true c. Mostly false 



K. Legislature 



The legislators of the state feel that they are responsible for making 
the laws concerning the governance of teachers and schools and in set- 
ting up the machinery for enforcement. They feel that permitting the 
teachers to govern themselves would be an abdication of their rights 
and responsibilit'eb. 



Discussion 



As with the boards of education, legislators think that self-governance 
IS designed to take over the legal rights and responsibilities of those 
responsible for making the laws and enforcing them. They reason that 
teachers are public employees and as such should be under the direction 
of boards of education elected by the people to govern. 



Readings 



Read Resource 2. 11 -- 

Vasconcellos, John. "Let's Do Something About Distrust Between 
Educators and Politicians." Compact 8: 2-4; May-June 1974. 



Task 11 

Reread statement K. Check the phrase which best describes your reaction 
to the statement: 

a- Mostly true b. ^Partially true c. Mostly false 
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UNIT III 



ASSESS WHAT YOU KNOW ABOUT SELF-GOVERNANCE IN IOWA 
AND ELSEWHERE 



Before beginning Unit III, respond to the following statements by placing 
a check in the column of your choice. Check your responses against the 
Answer Key on page I9. 



TRUE FALSE 

• Iowa has an effective state standards board through 

which educators make the decisions. 

2. No state has a board of members of the teaching pro- 
fession that has been delegated the legal responsi- 
bility for licensure and accreditation. 

3. The right to engage in professional negotiations is 

guaranteed by law to all teachers in Iowa. 

4. The achievement of self-governance would allow teachers 

to determine in-service education. 

5. Professional self-governance will relieve teachers of 

the responsibility for continuing education. 
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1 . FALSE 



2. 
3. 



FALSE 
TRUE 

TRUE 
FALSE 



As of February 1975, Iowa does not have a standards 
board. 

California and Oregon do (called "commission"). 

The Public Employee Relations Act which allows for 
collective bargaining was adopted in 1974. 

In-service education as well as teacher centered pro- 
fessional development could be determined by teachers 
through their standards board. 

To the contrary, it should stimulate teachers to become 
more involved in relevant life-long continuing education 
because they will decide what that education will be. 
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WHAT IS THE STATUS OF SELF-GOVERNANCE IN IOWA? 

HOW DOES THE STATUS OF SELF-GOVERNANCE IN IOWA COMPARE WITH THAT IN 
OTHER STATES? 

WHAT SHOULD BE THE STATUS OF SELF-GOVERNANCE IN IOWA? 



Instructional Objective 

After having read about self-governance as it exists in Iowa and 
other states, the reader will be able to write a statement relative 
to the discrepancy existing between conditions of governance in Iowa 
and the goal to be achieved. 



Learning Experiences 

Task 1 Examine the following resources (if working in a group, 
divide them): 

a ISEA Instruction and Professional Development. "Explana- 
tion of Professional Practices Commission and Professional 
Standards Board." Des Moines: Iowa State Education 
Association, 1972. (Resource 3.1) 

b. Dittes, Ruth. "Establishing a Standards Board." Today ' s 
Education 60: 23; December 1971. (Resource 3.2) 

c. NEA Instruction and Professional Development. Teacher 
Standards and Practices Commission: A Directory . Second 
edition. Washington, D. C: National Education Associa- 
tion, 1974. pp. 4-6, 15, 16, 18. (Resource 3.3) 

d. "State of the Art: Teacher Knows (Teachers) Best," Learning 
2: 12, October 1973; and "State of the Art: A Second Front 
in the Accountability Battle," Learning 2: 6, March 1974. 
(Reprinted by special permission of Learning , The Magazine 
for Creative Teaching, (^~^ 1973 and 1974 by Education Today 
Co., Inc., 530 University Avenue, Palo Alto, Calif. 94301.) 
Also: "Developments: Oregon Enacts Teacher Certification 
Act." Today's Education 62: 95; October 1973. 

(Resource 3.4) 

Task 2 Complete the following activities in sequence: 

a. View the NEA/IPD fi Imstrip-tape presentation, "Achieving 
Professional Governance." The filmstrip is available from 
the ISEA. (Script -- Resource 3.5) 

b. Read one of the following resources: 

Raskin, Bruce. "Teachers Helping Teachers." Learning 2: 29-32; 
September 1973. (Excerpt reprinted by special permission of 
Learning . The Magazine for Creative Teaching, (c) 1973 by 
Education Today Co., Inc., 530 University Avenue, Palo Alto, 
Calif. 94301.) (Resource 3.6) 
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"NEA Eyes Des Moines for Teacher-Training Project." Des 
Moines Daily Register . (Resource 3.8) 

c. Examine Resource 3.9 -- House File 573, "A bill for an 
act to establish a professional standards board...," 
1973. Then put into your own words — in writing, or 
discuss in a group how you would tell another person 
about the proposed bill. Do you support the bill? 

d. In 1975 the ISEA will support new governance legislation. 
Obtain a copy from the ISEA. 

e. Read Resource 3.10 — Wise, Helen. "Is Teacher Advocacy 
Compatible With Professionalism?" Today's Education 62: 
4-5; September-October 1973. 



Task 3 Complete the following activities in sequence: 

a. If you are in a group, brainstorm what would happen if 
teachers gained autonomy over their profession. Record 
suggestions on newsprint or chalkboard. Limit yourself 
to five minutes. If you are working alone, record on 
paper all of the possibilities you can think of -- in 
five minutes. 

b. Consider the possibilities recorc'ed and prioritize them 
by placing a number (1, 2, 3, etc.) before each. Try to 
reach a consensus if in a group. 

c. Place a check before those changes that are possible now 
under the existing governance structure in Iowa. 



Write a position statement expressing your feelings about 
the discrepancy existing between conditions of governance 
in Iowa and the goal to be achieved. 
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UNIT IV 



ASSESS WHAT YOU KNOW ABOUT THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN SELF-GOVERNANCE 
AND TEACHER NEEDS, TEACHER COMMITMENT, AND TEACHER ACCEPTANCE OF THE 
CONCEPT OF ACCOUNTABILITY 

Before beginning Unit IV, respond to the following statements by placing 
a check in the column of your choice. Check your responses against the 
Answer Key on page 23. 



TRUE FALSE 



1. To many teachers, self-esteem and commitment are 
directly related to the degree of self-governance 
they enjoy. 

2. Decisions involving professionally technical matters 
such as certification of teachers are now made by the 
pub! ic . 

3. Teaching is the only profession in which initial 
licensure standards are still in the hands of lay- 
men rather then practitioners of the profession. 

4. Self-governance has little relationship to teacher 
accountabil i ty . 

5. Only the professional educator must be held account- 
able in the education process. 
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Answer Key 



1. TRUE This may be the basic reason for needing self-governance. 

2. TRUE Most members of state standards and practices boards are 

not professional educators. 

3. TRUE Unfortunately. 

4. FALSE Teachers cannot be fully accountable until they decide 

who enters the teaching profession. 

5. FALSE School board members, legislators, and the public as well 

as professional educators should be held accountable. 
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HOW DOES THE SELF-GOVERNANCE ISSUE RELATE TO THE NEEDS OF TEACHERS? 

TO THE COMMITMENT OF TEACHERS TO THE PROFESSION? 

TO TEACHER ACCEPTANCE OF THE CONCEPT OF ACCOUNTABILITY? 



Instructional Objective 1 

After assessing the discrepancy between the exiscing governance 
structure superimposed on the profession and the ideal structure 
which would give autonomy to the profession, the reader will be 
able to list five needs which can be met through self-governance. 
He/she will be able to justify each need and be able to present 
reasonable proof that the need can be met through self-governance 



Learning Experiences 

Task 1 Assess the existing governance structure by selecting and 
studying three of the following resources: 

a. Haberman, Martin, and Stinnett, T. M. "Other Regulatory 
Processes" and "Analysis of Advisory Councils on Teacher 
Education and Certification." Teacher Education and the 
New Profession of Teaching . Berkeley, Calif.: 
McCutchan Publishing Corp., 1973. Excerpts from pp. 12-15. 
(Resource 4. 1 ) 

b. Ibid . , excerpts from Chapter 2, "Legal Requirements for 
Teaching," pp. 17_24. (Resource 4.2) 

c. Myers, Donald A. "A Conceptual Scheme." Decision Making 
in Curriculum and Instruction . Daytgn, Ohio: Institute 
for Development of Educational Activities, 1970. pp. 6-13. 
(Resource 4.3) 

d. "Licensure and Accreditation in Selected Professions." 
Today's Education 60: 2-3; December 1971. (Resource 4.4) 

e. "Powers and Responsibilities of State Teacher Standards 
and Practices Commissions/Boards." Teacher Standards and 
Practices Commissions: A Directory. Second edition. 
Washington, D. C: National Education Association, 1974. 
Table 1, p. 15. (Resource 4.5) 

f. "Oregon Teachers Take Control of Teacher Preparation and 
Licensing." Phi Delta Kappan 55: 646; May 1974. 
(Resource 4.6") 



Task 2 Demonstrate your understanding of the existing system of 

governance by carrying out one of the activities listed below. 
If you are working with a group, use activity d. 

a. Draw an essay-type cartoon ("Peanuts"-style) illustrating 
the power structures that would have to be dealt with in 
an instructional improvement project. 
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b. Draw an editorial -type cartoon reacting to the status of 
teacher certification and licensure in a state of your 
choice. Give your cartoon a caption. 

c. Write a statement suggesting how problems could be 
solved by self-governance. 

d. With others in your group, spend at least ten minutes in 
discussion of the references you read for task 1. 

"Task 3 Read two of the following resources: 

a. Darland, David D. "A Design for a Self-Governing Entity." 
Teachers for the Real World . Washington, D. C: American 
Association of Colleges for Teacher Education, 1969. 

pp. 141-49. (Resource 4.7) 

b. Hepburn, Mary. "A Case of Creeping Censorship, Georgia 
Style." Phi Delta Kappan 55: 611-13; May 1974. 
(Resource 4,8) 

c. Haberman, Martin, and Stinnett, T. M. "Future Requirements" 
and "New Vistas." Teacher Education and the New Profession 
of Teaching. Berkeley, Calif.: McCutchan Publishing Corp. , 
1973. pp. 25-27. (Resource 4.9) 

d. "How Will Governance Help Me Teach Better?" Today's 
Education 60: 24-25; December 1971. (Resource 4.10) 

Task 4 Brainstorm as many teacher needs as you can in five minutes. 
Record them for future reference. 

Task 5 Do the following activities in sequence: 

a. Consider your list of needs recorded for task 4. Place a 
plus sign (+) before those you believe could be met under 
the existing governance structure in Iowa; place a minus 
sign (-) before those dependent on governance reform. If 
you are working in a group, try to reach consensus. 

b. Prioritize your needs by placing numbers 1, 2, 3, etc., 
before them. 

"'"^sk 6 To synthesize the information you have obtained from the 
readings, activities, and discussions, select one or more 
needs dependent on governance reform and write a justification 
for It/them. Include reasonable proof that the need(s) cannot 
be met under present governance conditions. 
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Instructional Objective 2 

After having considered the evidence gained from a prescribed set of 
learning experiences, the reader will be able to make a decision as 
to the relationship between the commitment of teachers to the profes- 
sion and the degree of autonomy they enjoy. 



Learning Experiences 

Task 1 Read a^ and one other resource: 

a. Bunke, Joan. "Games Teachers Play." Pes Moines Sunday 
Register . November 4, 1973. p. 6. (Resource 4. 11 ) 

b. Bailey, Stephen K. "Teachers' Centers: A British First." 
Phi Delta Kappan 52: 146-49; November 1971. 

(Resource 4.12) 

c. Kimball, Roland B. "A Study of Rewards and Incentives 
for Teachers." Phi Delta Kappan 55: 637-38; May 1974. 
(Resource 4.13) 

d. Lickona, Thomas. "Excellence in Teacher Education." 
Today's Education 62: 89-91; September-October 1973. 
(Resource 4.14) 

e. Harris, James. "The Role of Professional Associations in 
the Improvement of Instruction." Today's Education 63: 
5; September-October 1974. (Resource 4.15) 



Synthesize in writing the relationship between self-governance 
and commitment of teachers to the profession. Include in the 
statement the difference between governance of the profession 
and governance of education. If you are working with a group, 
discuss the relationship as you see it. 



Instructional Objective 3 

Upon completion of prescribed learning experiences the reader will be 
able to make a decision as to the relationship between self-governance 
and teacher acceptance of the concept of accountability. 



Learning Experiences 

Task 1 Discuss accountability 
basis of the resources 
working independently. 



as it relates to governance on the 
listed on the next page. If you are 
write your discussion. 
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a. Weingartner, Charles. "Some Ruminations on the Hazards 
of Trying To View What Lies Ahead by Squinting Through a 
Small Posterior Aperture." Media and Methods 9: 22-29, 
119; February 1973. (Copyright 1973 by North American 
Publishing Co., Philadelphia.) (Resource 4.16) 

b. Bain, Helen. "Self-Governance Must Come First, Then 
Accountability." Phi Delta Kappan 51: 413; April 1970. 
(Historic position of the NEA on accountability.) 
(Resource 4.17) 
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UNIT V 



WHO ARE THE EDUCATION PROFESSIONALS? WHAT UNIQUE ROLES DO THEY ASSUME? 

HOW DO THEY IDENTIFY AND DEAL WITH PROBLEMS IN EDUCATION? 

WHAT CLIMATE IS MOST FAVORABLE FOR DEALING WITH THOSE PROBLEMS? 



Instructional Objective 

After having experienced vicariously the roles which teachers, admin- 
istrators, legislators, board members, state commissioners of education, 
teacher educators, and students play in educational decision making, 
the role-players will recognize the need for self-governance of the 
teaching profession and be able to give evidence of their understanding 
by participating in a discussion of autonomy for the profession. 



Learning Experiences 

Task 1 Read Resource 5.1 -- 

Myers, Donald A. "The Way Things Are— Decision Making in 
School Systems." Decision Making in Curriculum and In- 
struction . Dayton, Ohio: Institute for Development of 
Educational Activities-, 1970. pp. 1-5 



Complete the following activities in sequence: 

a. Play the Governance Game . Games are available from the 
ISEA. 

b. Tabulate and analyze the responses on the tally sheet on 
page 6 of the instruction folder in the Governance Game . 

c. With the members of your group, discuss the significance 
0^ the Governance Game . Use the three questions in column 
2, page 5 of the instruction folder as a basis for your 
discussion . 

d. Engage in a discussion of at least five minutes on the 
resolution, "Teachers need to govern their own profession.' 
Participants may assume their original Governance Game 
roles or shuffle the role cards and draw fpr new roles. 
The debate may be taped for play-back and critiquing. 



Task 3 Read the following resources: 

a. "What To Tell Parents About Professional Self-Governance." 
Today's Education 62: 26-27; May 1973. (Resource 5.2) 
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b. Jacoby, Susan. "Community Control Can Work." Learning 2: 
51-54; December 1973. (Resource 5.3) 

c. Richards, Arlene. "What Do Students Really Want?" Today's 
Education 60: 57-58; April 1971. (Resource 5.4) 



In one paragraph summarize the position of K-12 students 
or parents about self-governance of the profession. 

(Optional) Synthesize the information you gained from 
the references in tasks 1 and 3 by designing your own 
Governance Game . Make it a board game which takes the 
teacher down a winding path from Lay Control to Autonomy, 
Be sure to include both delay and advancement features; 
use either cards or a spinner to advance playing pieces. 
Examples of cards: 



Your school board voted to cut back the kindergarten 
program, and the local association of which you are 
a member did nothing about it. Go back three spaces. 

You have become mired in the Great Swamp of the Status 
Quo. Lose two turns. 

Your state has just passed a public employees negotiations 
bill. Move ahead six spaces. 

« 

— You are an active member of a professional association. 
Advance two spaces. 
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SUMMARY 



ASSESS WHAT YOU NOW KNOW ABOUT GOVERNANCE 
OF THE PROFESSION 



Respond to the following statements. Check your answers against the 
Answer Key on page 31 . 



TRUE FALSE 

1- To many teachers, self-esteem and commitment are 

directly related to the degree of self -governance 
they enjoy. 

2. The phrase governance of the profession is synony- 
mous with the phrase control of education . 

3. The achievement of self-governance would allow 

teachers to determine in-service education. 

4. Decisions involving professionally technical matters 

such as certification of teachers are now made by the 
publ ic. 

5. Iowa has an effective state standards board through 

which educators make the decisions. 

6. The right to engage in professional negotiations is 

guaranteed by law to all teach.:5rs in Iowa. 

7. Professional self-governance will relieve teachers of 

the responsibility for continuing education. 

8. The concept of governance is irrelevant to the solution 

of university problems relating to curriculum innovation. 

9- Governance, self-regulation, and autonomy for the 

teaching profession are synonymous, all meaning the 
fixing of responsibility for professional decisions 
within the profession. 

10- No state has a board of members of the teaching pro- 
fession that has been delegated, the legal responsibil- 
ity for licensure and accreditation. 

ll- Self-governance has little relationship to teacher 

accountability. 
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12. Faculties of teacher education institutions support 
governance of the profession by K-12 teachers. 

13. A responsibility of professional governance is to 
assure the competency of preservice and in-sprvicp 
teachers. 

14. All areas of governance are handled by a state standards 
and practices board. 

15. Teaching is the only profession in which initial licen- 
sure standards are still in the hands of laymen rather 
than practitioners of the profession. 

16. The local education association could be a force in 
bringing about governance of the profession. 

17. The achievement of self -governance will guarantee better 
education. 

18. Only the professional educator must be held accountable 
in the education process. 

19. If teachers are successful in achieving self-governance, 
the public will no longer control education or set school 
policy. 

20. All those involved in public education favor self-gover- 
nance of the profession. 
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Answer Key 

1. TRUE This is perhaps the basic reason for needing self -governance. 

2. FALSE Ultimate control of a publicly supported profession lies with 

the public. 

3. TRUE In-service education as well as teacher centered professional 

development could then be determined by teachers through their 
state standards board. 

4. TRUE Most members of state standards and practices boards are not 

professional educators. 

5. FALSE As of February 1975, Iowa does not have a professional standards 

board. 

6. TRUE The law was passed in 1974. 

7. FALSE Rather, it should stimulate teachers to become more involved in 

relevant life-long continuing education because they will decide 
what that education will be. 

8. FALSE Self-governance will mean that teachers will have direct influence 

on curriculum innovation and improvement. 

9. TRUE 

10. FALSE California and Oregon do (called "commission"). 

11. FALSE Teachers cannot be fully accountable until they decide who enters 

the teaching profession. 

12. FALSE Some faculties of teacher education institutions support self- 

governance of the profession. Some do not support K-12 classroom 
teachers as a majority group on a state standards and practices 
board. 

13. TRUE That is a primary function of a state standards board. 

14. FALSE Governance also includes the work of NCATE and regional accrediting 

commissions, and negotiations. 

15. TRUE Unfortunately. 

16. TRUE This is where change can be effected. 

17. FALSE Better education for anyone cannot be guaranteed, but indications 

suggest this is what will happen. 

18. FALSE School board members, legislators, and the public as well as pro- 

fessional educators should be held accountable. 

19. FALSE Control ultimately resides with the public; it is only delegated 

to a board by law, 

O 20. FALSE Not yet. 
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To the Reader 
CONGRATULATIONS! 



You have completed The Iowa Governance 
Packet. We would appreciate knowing 
what you think about it. Please write 
or phone: 



Richard L. Sweeney 

Iowa State Education Association 

4025 Tonawanda Drive 

Des Moines, Iowa 50312 

(515/279-9711 ) 
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INTRODUCTION 



The lova Governance Packet is a self-contained learning 
package which includes a Workbook and a Resource Book , The 
Workbook is a set of five units, each covering an important 
aspect of governance of the education profession. The units 
consist of a short pre-test (except Unit V), instructional 
objectives, learning experiences, and tasks to be completed. 
Among the tasks are assigned readings which are to be found 
in this Resource Book. 
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If leachert are to Ii4i¥« coatroi of tkeir own aff«ir% it is **— 
Attt a diitiiictiofi be drawn between the contrai of edaoalioti mad 
lb goyemance of the teaching; profession. Thk attnirtt that this 
governance be delegated to a variety of profettional organitntioiis, 
agencies, boards, and commissions with clearly defined responsibili* 
ties* Such on entity will eslobiish necessary checks and baiauces to pro* 
tat the public interest as well as generate and disseminate the power 
el the teaching profession. Those who are the best qualified in any 
gifvn aspect pf a profession should be involved in the policy- and 
decision-making processes in the public interests. Contrary to 
popular opinion, public and professional interests-are usually not in 
conflict. 

TU people of the United Sutes are invohred in a great aocial 
iwrobitioQ. Teachers have habitually reflected, not led, the forces of 
society. The seUfng in which teachers find thenselves today demands 
nors dynanuc and intelligent leadership, especially in the profcs- 
rionaluation of teachers. Their professional integrity is at stake. 

If the teaching profession is to acquire and maintain the intcllcc- 
tnal strength and the political power necessary in ihesa times, a new 
concept of the professional must be created. This concept must in- 
clude new structures and functions — in short, a professional entity. 

The importance of the control and proper support of education is 
ine!Ctricabiy involved with teaching. But die subject here is the 
teaching profession and iu gmemance, rather than the control «f 
education. 

The six-ial revolution in America directly affects the teaching pro- 
fession. There are two concurrent, rrhttrd pf»i\cr struggles. One is 

over who is to control education and the other is how and by whom 
the teaching profession is to be maintained and governed. 

The teaching profession today is highly vulnerable. Because of 
its lack of maturity as a professional entity, there is neither the back- 
log of precedent nor adequate professional protection for those who 
wish to be heard on issues vital to education and the teacher. Of 
course, teachers should not control education, but they shmild be in 
a position to be heard, and they should govern their own profession. 

Education at the elementary and secondary levels was organized 
before there was any semblance of an education proiession. It be- 
came customary for lay boards not only to control education but to 
govern the profession of teaching. There was abnost no distinction 
drawn between them. It is onlv recently that teachers have moved 
dccisiitciy toward professionalization. Yet in many areas laymen arc 
still, today, having to make decisions of a professional nature. Con- 
trol of the profession by laymen is so entrenched that it is very diffi- 
cult to understand the importance of diflcrcntiating between control 
of education and governing of the profession. Acceptance of this 
difference is essential if the teaching profession is to function in the 
best interests of society. 

It is this process of differentiation that is now causing so much 
concern. Precisely because teachers are moving rapidly toward 
maturing as a professional force, toward creating their own instru- 
ments of governance, is concern being voiced by the traditionalists. 
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The attention of teachers is easily diverted to the support of a pro- 
fessional organization as an end in itself. Jurisdictional conflicts are 
thus created. The organization becomes the end, and the internecine 
conflict among organizations consumes the energy and displaces con* 
ttnictive programs needed for development of an eflective profession. 

A concrete example is the AFT-NEA feud. This is not to say that 
the conflict is not real. It is. But it is peripheral to the issue of 
leaching becuming a professional entity, capable of rcspoMsiblc self- 
government. Organizations which use their energies to produce such 
an entity must ultimately receive the backing of the majority of 
teachers and of the Ainerican people. If this is true, there is strong 
reason for classroom teachers to recognize that jurisdictional battles 
are a waste of enerpy and that great professional issues go begging 
as long as this goal displacement prevails. When rnouyh rln^room 
teachers discover tJiat it is they who are beins weakened and divided, 
not school buards, college prnfer'sor?, or adiiiini^tralurs. there will be 
a more vigorous thrust toward making teaching a profe^yjonnl entity. 

Meanwhile, it is urgent that attention be fiivcn to evolving a con- 
ceptual design fur a professional entity. This iilea rft|uires careful 

delineation and must be Yiewed in the context of its aasumptiona. 
Some of these assumptions are: 

1. Teaching is a htghly complex endeavor involving ever greater 
techniques and never-ending knowledge of the highest order. 

2. Teaching requires continuous education relevant to the needs 
of the practitioner. 

3. Teaching assumes the necessity of the involvement of practi- 
tioners in establishing their own patterns of self-improvement 
and patterns of professional governance. (Intrinsic motivation 
is essential.) 

4* Teaching assumes that the vital point is what takes place bc- 
tvreen teacher and child or youth. (It involves both the affec- 
tive and cognitive domains.) 

5- Teaching assumes tlie need to have a supportive slafi of spe- 
cialists for the teacher to draw upon at all times for assistance. 

6. Teaching assumes the inextricable relationship between the 
conditions in which children attempt to learn and a teacher to 
teach, and success in these endeavors. 

The above list could be expanded but these assumptions arc 
enough to illustrate the imperative need for the practitioners of all 
areas, levels, and specialties in the teaching profession to recognize 
that none of these can be accomplished unless there arc ways to sup- 
port them with continuing action programs. For example, perennial 
education for teachers will hardly be relevant to their needs unless 
teachers arc involved in determining the nature of such education. 
And that requires professional government 

Currently, the teaching profession is composed of a loose fed- 
eration of groups and individuals which operate quite independently. 
It is not unconmion for two groups to have a common, stated goal but, 
because of the professional anarchy which prevails, one group often 
neutralizes the other. 

Ideally, the teaching profession should build an entity which en- 
sures for all practitioners certain well defined rights and opportunities 
for effective service. Such an entity is not a single oriiaiiization. It 
is rather a profession: a planned intciiratinn of inlerrelaled iridi- 
Tiduals and groups with no fixed physical dimensions, each group 
with specialized functions, all directed toward common purposes. 

In the teaching profession there arc dozens of interests and forces 
to be reconciled. The anatomy or structure of the prcfcssion has 
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been defined to include ihe scgnienls and Ihc prac liliom-rs wilhin each 
tegnicnt lifted beluw. 

!• Those who leach or carry out other professional activities in 
preschool pn\::r.ims and in clomontary and sccombiv schools. 

2. Tliosc who tiMch or carry out other prof«-s>ioiial arfuitics in 
colleget and universities. 

3. Professional personnel in state departments of education and 
other governmental agencies such as tlie United States Ofljce 
of Education. 

4. Professional personnel in organizations directly related to 
teaching at any level. 

5. Professional personnel in voluntary accrediting agencies in- 
volved with accreditation of educational institutions.^ 

Each of the groups mentioned functions in the setting of noncom- 
mercial institutions, professional agencies, or governmental agencies. 
The term "teacher*' is used to include ail members of the teaching 
profession and is differentiated from the term '^classroom teacher." 

The setting in which teachers are employed appears to have had 
rather profound influence on them. For example, a recent survey^ 
reveals that persons employed in elementary and secondary settings 
tend first to be loyal to their individual school (or system); second, 
to their level or area of teaching; and only third to the precepts and 
commitment of the profession. One might be a little uneasy if one 
felt that such a condition prevailed in medicine. 

There is considerable evidence that provincialism is a strong force 
among teachers; for example — 

1* the mutual distrust between people from lower education and 
higher education, 

2. the state and regional loyalties that emerge at any national 
educational forum, 

3. the fact that the teaching profession tends to pattern its organ- 
ization upon the way in which education is organized rather 
than create a new pattern which is independent and autonomous. 

The last point is especially troublesome. Great reliance is placed 
upon the role of local teacher organizations and their relationships 
with local boards of education in matters which far transcend the 
capability of much of the currently established professional ma- 
chinery. Of course, local professional groups could handle many of 
their ovnx professional problems if they had clear, well defined, and 
fixed responsibilities. For example, they could de^•elop and carry on 
an agreed*upon perennial education program, designed by and for 
teachers. 

There is a multiplicity of pijotessi onal motto ra that cannot be satis* 
factnrily handled at a local level: for example, serious cases involving 
competence and ctfiicft. Here the profession must depend upon peer 
judgmrnt, but surli judgment should be made by those outside the 
sctlinj; of the problem and nnt personally acquainted \nlh or prjofcs* 
sionallv related to the institution involved. Teachers must have pro« 
fessional protection and responsibilities and comniitnicnts which 
transcend their local systems, l)ut~ there is still a great need for 
strong focal professional groups. These require machinery for profes- 
sional governance managed by professionals and sanctioned by law. 
Such a plan does not deny the important role of local groups but 
illustrates the importance of a design of operation different from 
and independent of the way education is organized and controlled. 

Today there are fevT considerations more important to a profession 
than a standard of living which allows a practitioner to have job 
•ecurity and to build an adequate retirement. Security once vested 
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In property is now vested in job security and retirement, but so far 
the teachin;^ profession has not adjusted to tJbia change. In a country 
where teachers must be mobile, little attention is paid to the need for 
• "TT'^'^'^'^I retirement system which makes crossing state boundaries 
irrelevant. Few teachers even dream of independence in such matters. 
The best retirement plan for teachers to date sets up reciprocal re* 
lationships among states permitting teachers to transfer or buy into 
•late retirement systems. 

The teaching profession should design a true retirement system 
whereby employer and employee contributions are placed in indi- 
vidual accounts and held there until retirement or death. Some large 
business corporations do this witliout letting state bound<irics inhibit 
them. But the teaching profession is so i *d to the way education is 
organized that it behaves as though its own pattern must be consonant 
with that of the state system. After all, the thinking goes, education 
is a state function. 

Teachers are equally inhibited by the fact that teaching is a 
"pubUc*' profession. Therefore, it follows that the "public" may de- 
cide upon professionally technical matters such as certification of 
teachers and evaluation of teachers. But these decisions should be 
made by the ones best qu<ilified to make them in the interest of the 
public welfare. If teaching were already a professional entity, such 
decisions would be made without question by the professionals. 

It is important to keep in mind that what is being advocated here 
is tlie idea that a profession should govern itself and assume the 
responsibility for decisions best made by professionals. Of course, 
the control of all professions is ultimately vested in the people. But 
the delegation of rights and responsibilities to a profession has sub- 
stantial precedent in our society. To delegate such rights either by 
agreement, law, or precedent does not mean that the people give up 
these rights. It is, of course, implicit that when the right of profes- 
sional governance is afforded any given profession, it be upon the 
premise of built*in guarantees, so that self*ser\'ing zeal docs not 
supersede the public welfare. This is why the leaching profession 
must be a functioning entity rather than a monolithic organization. 
The very nature of successful teacliin!i derives from the involvement 
whirh the process of sclf*po\ crnnient provides. This is the essence of 
intrinsic motivation which prnvJilcjs the (lynaniics of self-fulfillment, 
improvement, productive change, and intellectual liberation. 
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SPECIAL FEATURE ON GOVERNANCE OF THE PROFESSION 

What does 

governance 

nnean? 



n Governance . . . self-regulation . . . autonomy for the 
teaching profession. By whatever name, the meaning 
is the same: the fixing of responsibility for profes- 
sional decisions with the teaching profession.* 

As the largest group within the teaching profession, 
practitioners currently have two concerns: that the 
profession acquire legal responsibilities which it has 
not had in the past and that practitioners have parity 
in those resp>onsibilities. 

In the past, almost everybody but the teacher has 
called the tune in education. Teachers have tradition- 
ally taken direction from others — local and state 
school boards, legislators, parents, powerful commu- 
nity leaders. Because most teachers are paid from pub- 
lic funds, many think of them as public servants, and, 
as such, subject in all matters to the whims of the 
taxpayers. 

That concept is changing. With the increased public 
demand that teachers be accountable for the learning 
of children, the entire teaching profession is taking 
a new look at what is needed to improve teaching and 
learning. And some members of the profession (among 
them leaders of NEA) are concluding that teachers 
are not able to teach as well as they know how to teach 
because they unfortunately have little control over 
their profession. 

Practitioners, therefore, are actively seeking more 
responsibility for professional matters. They maintain 
it is neither feasible nor fair for them to be held 
accountable for whether or not Johnny and Jane and 
Hector and Paula learn to read or to understand math 
concepts or whatever until teachers also have the 
responsibility for making decisions about how reading 
teachers, math teachers, and other teachers should 
be trained, in what institutions they should study, 
who should be licensed to teach, and how teachers' 
skills can be kept up to date. 

Evaluation, important in assessing both educational 
outcomes and practitioner performance, is an area in 
which teachers have never had parity. Teachers can 
and will evaluate their own and each other's teaching 
if such evaluation is for the diagnosing of teaching 
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strengths and weaknesses rather than for the purpose 
of renewing or not renewing a contract. Of course, 
such matters afi contract renewals have to be consid- 
ered, but the main purpose of evaluation should be to 
improve teaching performance. In the past, teachers 

have rarely been helped by evaluation; they have 
merely been judged. 

If education is to improve, school districts must .tap 
the collective wisdom of local teachers associations. 
Frequently when school boards and/or administrators 
enter into a performance contract or a plan for differ- 
entiated staffing, th6y do not really involve teacher 
groups. Because teachers will be a vital part of the 
success or failure of such programs and because they 
know much about the advantages and pitfalls involved, 
they should be quarterbacking and carrying the ball, 
not sitting in the stands. 

Teachers are insisting that school boards and ad- 
ministrators and the lay public recognize the profes- 
sional expertise of practitioners. Teachers are begin- 
ning to negotiate contracts that include items related 
to improvement of instruction, such as teacher assign- 
ment, curriculum material evaluation, and nonprofes- 
sional duties. Teachers are also asking state legisla- 
tures to adopt standards and licensure legislation that 
will give the profession the legal right to govern itself. 

The fact that teachers want to govern their profes- 
sion does not mean that they want to control educa- 
tion. Tax-paying citizens (including teachers) are the 
ones who should decide on the goals and financing of 
schools, but professionals should decide on how the 
goals can best be accomplished.... 
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Saturday Revlev/Educatlon , April 1, 1972 



WHAT HAPPENED WHEN A HIGH SCHOOL TRIED SELF-GOVERNMENT 

by Susan Jacoby 



An uinisual Jiipli scliool tjoveiT'ig 
board thnl includes stiidcnls, teachers, 
and administrnlors was a innjor issue 
in a board of cducntion caiupaicin last 
fall in Wesiport, Coinicclicut. A con- 
servative cancliJale, spcalcinj* before 
the sludenis of Staples >Ii?h School, 
said one reason for liis oppusilion to 
Ihc school's novcrninii board was thai 
student mcjiibcrs could not possibly 
feel free to speak their mincis in the 
presence of teachers. 

"You're J>iu;!." said one student in 
the audience. "Sonic ul my best Iriends 
arc tcaclici s." 

One of the most lanpible accomplish- 
mciils of tlie 4S14IPICS (iovevnin?! Board 
(SGB), now in its thiitl year, has been 
the discovery that students c\nd teach- 
ers can work side hv side ns cciuals. 

SGB is not a lr:K!itii)nai studetit uov- 
crnnient, concerncil primarily with 
proi^is atid jicp rallies. Composed of 
ten students. sc\*cn leaehof and t^iree 
administrators, it is an aticjiipt to z^^'C 
students a voice in cooperative educa- 
tional <!ecision makin;:. Subject to ilie 
^jene.'-al authority of ihc local school 
board, the SGB is auliiori/cd to leg- 
islate in a wide vaiiciy of areas: 
currieulmn. studenl-heh.tvior codes, 
school-conmiuni! V rcl.tiiunb, and e.\tra- 
curricular activities. 

The board exercises more influence 
llian an oulsitie obsei ver would have 
e\poetcd from a group that includes 
botli hij:li seiiool sophomoics and vice 



priiicip.jis. Volin? does not bicak down 
alonr. siudenl-l acuity line.s; educational 
cons e r va t i v e s " and " I i be ra Is" a re 
fouiul among both lacnity and student 
representatives. Sipnilieantly, the in- 
adequacies of the SGB resemble tliosc 
of otlier local governing bodies more 
than those of a traditional student gov- 
ernment. Because the board exercises 
iSome measure of real power, it is con- 
'fronted with real sovernmcntal prob- 
lems. 

Last winter when the SGB passed a 
bill eallinp; for major changes in the 
school's system of fmal examinations, 
Ihe proposal aroused considerable op- 
position from both students and iac- 
ulty. The principal exercised his j i?ht 
of a "suspensive veto," which can l>o 
overridden by a 13 per cent majoriiy 
vote of the SGB. The governing ooard 
is now hard at work on an alternate 
proposal that wouM.be more agreeable 
to alK "One day it all clicks." s.-ivs 
Jeanne Spinner, a talkative senior who 
has served on the board since it was 
established. "You're listening to the 
radio about something going on in 
Congress and you think, 'Aha, I really 
know what they're talking about. I've 
been through something like it.' T!ie 
SGB really gives you an idea of the 
pressures that exist in a democratic 
government.". 

SGB representatives have been in- 
vited to discuss their system with other 
schools and educational organizations. 



Most of the students feel a governing 
board similar to the SGB would work 
in a school with students of diderent 
races and economic levels. However, 
they do not feel the SGB would be ex- 
portable to a school system with hostile 
principals' or teachers' organizations. 

One former stall member from 
Staples is now working with the New 
York City Board of Education .0 
determine the feasibility of a govern- 
ing board system in New York's 
troubled high schools. However, a 
quiet survey of ninety-four high school 
principals showed that more than two- 
thirds wcie "strongly resistant" to tlic 
idea and thai only six were "enthubi- 

astie." The United Federation of Teach- 
ers, with its fear of interference from 
both students and community organi- 
zations, might also be a stumbling 
block. In Westport the local chapter of 
the National Education Association 
strongly supported the SGB despite 
initial fears that it might extend its 
authority into areas the teaciiers think 
belong in contract negotiations. 

"The real stumbling block is the prin- 
cipal." says Calkins. "If the principal 
and the administration aren't willinff 
to take risks, this kind of system won't 
work. Running a school with a govern- 
ing board is mucli less etlieient than 
running a traditional school. You have 
to consult other people before you do 
something. Think about that. You actu- 
ally have to consult other people." □ 



Susan Jacoby is a free lance writer and 
the nuthor of Moscow Conw'tsmion:^: 
I'ricitdship and in he puhlihhed Inter 

this year by Cowaid. McCann Gcoahc- 
Kaii, Inc. 
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GOVERNANCE FOR THE TEACHING PROFESSION 



Schools today need to be lniproved~fast. Almost everyone agrees with that. But few people 
realize that the potential of the educa'uon profession, particularly teachers, has never been 
exploited fbr this purpose. 

Why? 

Because It has beer, traditional to assume that teachers take their direction from others; 
officials of the inslilutions In which they are prepared, school district and building administrators, 
local school boards after they begin to practice, state boards of education, legislators, parents, 
community leaders and other powerful laymen. The cry has been that education is too important to 
leave to educators — and multitudes of teachers have passively agreed. 

The scene Is changing, however. Both the public (laymen) and teachers are acknowledging 
that almost no instilullon in American society, including the school. Is coping adequately with 
the needs and dosires of the people. Schools harbor obsolescence; in many cases they are Insti- 
tutions isolated from the realities of the larger society. 

Much of the blame for this situation is being placed on teachers. They are told they must 
prove that students are learning before more money will be invested in schools, and they are 
warned that the public, as never before, intends lo hold them accountable for the achievement of 
their pupils. 

Teachers are corr.ing lo grips with what their needs are before they can be held accountable 
for what happens in the schools. They must be in charge of some things, they say — some things 
Ihey know the most about because of their professional expertise. This does not mean th^y want 
to control education. They simply want lo be in charge of who gels into the profession, how those 
persons are prepared, how they will continue lobe educated as they practice, how competent mem- 
bers of the profession can be protected and incompetent members weeded out, what are necessary 
working conditions for proper performance of duties, and what are the best methods of accom- 
plishing the educational goals as determined by the citizenry (the public, including teacher- 
citizens). 

Teachers must be liberated from their traditional role — fast — so they can assume their share 
of responsibility and use their expertise In helping the public to Improve education. That is what 
self-governance Is all about. 

The teaching profession must have certain responsibilities delegated to It by the public if it 
Is to contribute significantly to the improvement of education and to be accountable for what 
happens In the schools. 
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aOW DID WE LOSE THE WHEEL? 



Or: It's Time for a New System 



By Neil V. Sullivan 



It's no secret anymore: Our public 
schools arc not working. In many cities 
a third of the kids arc quilting; aliunst 
as many of those still icgistcred simply 
don't attend. Regular teachers and ad- 
ministrators arc retiring early; others 
are on strike. TaApayers are rebelling at 
the escalating costs of nmning the 
Schools; many large s\slems face bank- 
ruptcy. Splinter groups—free schools, 
alternative schools, private sehnnls, street 
academics—are springing up every- 
where. The system itself is hterally com- 
ing apart at the seams. 

Most school administrators and board 
members, meanwhile^ say little or noth- 
ing. They are hanging on by the skin 
of their teeth— waiting lo retire or be 
rescued. Many don't even have the op- 
portunity to hang on. Last spring in 
Massachusetts alone six major cities 
(Boston, Lowell, Lawrence, Hrnckton, 
Revere, and Cambridge) disnnssed— 

Neil V. Sullivan ivrifcs about scliool 
govcrtiancc from a perspective equaled 
by few administrators in the United 
StatcJf, As chief executive in Prince Ed- 
tvard County, Vir<^inia, he rcojictwd tJie 
public schools for hlacka—aiul tchites. 
As superintendent in Berkeley, Calif or- 
nia, he created perhaps the mo^t eom- 
plclehj desciire touted school system in 
the country. For the last three years lie 
has been the endmlthd \tate eommis- 
Slower of eduealion //i Mawachusrtts. 
This fidi he will teach at the University 
of California, LifU^ Hcach. 



often in ignominy— 
the very men they 
had earlier chosen to 
"shape their cduea« 
tional destinies." Many 
large cities — from 
Philadelphia, which 
ousted the dynamic 
Mark Sliedd, to San 
Francisco, which dis- 
appointed the talent- 
ed Tom Shaheen— arc 
now looking for new 
superintendents. 

Why isn't the sys- 
tem working? 

Because elected and 
appointed lay school 
boards cannot keep 
out of administration; 
because many super- 
intendents are com- 
pletely inept and un- 
able to provide leader- 
ship; because school boards nearly every- 
where make policy decisions in areas in 
which they are completely unqualified; 
because many board members are worn 
out before they arrive at meetings and 
then are physically and emotionally un- 
able to coi^e with the problems at hand; 
and because many board members use 
their positions to win higher political 
oflice. 

The system also isn't working because 
it has bred its own line of successors. 
Teachers h.ive become principals, and 
principals ha\*e bcenme superintendents. 
Many adnn'nistrntinns ha\'e become 
characterized by empire bm'lding, rigid 
control, and a higliK' developed protec- 
tive system. In man>' systems the super- 
intendent has become the personification 
of the stottis quo. 

What can be done? 

I suggest a model based on tlic one 
that the late Sen. Robert Kcnncd\' set 
up in 19G3 for Prince Edward County, 
X'irginia, when the county had closed its 
public schools rather than integrate 
them. While students attcndcfl priwite 
schools; most blacks were left without 
formal education at all. 

The new model was simple. Kennedy 
selected a board of directors. They set 
broad policies and elected a chief cnccu- 
tivc w'ho was responsil)lc for the admin- 
istration of the schools. 'I*hc board met 
only a few times a year. At each meeting 
th<.'y asked the executive to report on 
progress toward meeting the objectives. 
Then they visited the schools. 



The Prince Edward model worked. 
The executive knew what the policies 
were and knew he was accountable for 
meeting them, in turn, he worked with 
students and parents at the neigh- 
borhood level. They knew what they 
needed, and they determined their own 
future. The result: Schools operated 
tAN'clve moi>ths a year, seven days a 
week, sixteen hours a day. The doors 
were open for programs for the elderly, 
for working mothers, for flexible arrange- 
ments with students, for breakfasts and 
hot lunches for all. 

Such a model could work in every 
state. Here's how: 

Er^ch community would elect its own 
local school board, A city the size of 
Boston, for example, might be di\ided 
into ten local school boards. Each local 
board would nominate some of its own 
members as candidates for a recional 
board of directors. The Boston metro- 
politan area— again, only for purposes 
of illustration— might be governed i>y 
tlirce or four regional hoards of directors, 
crossing political, economic, and racial 
lines. The state supreme court would 
choose members of the regional boards 
from candidates nominated 1)\* the local 
boards. The regional boards would 
set broad policy objectives for tlicir areas 
and would hire a chief exeeuti\ e lo carry 
them out. 

This model would take control away 
from the state legislatures and from un- 
representative, unresponsiN'c, and often 
irresponsible school boards and would 
gi\'e a good deal of control to nci^ii- 
borhood and community groups. It also 
would make one e.vecntive responsible 
for the administration of the s\stem. if 
he or she met the annual objecti\ es of 
the board of directors, he or she would 
be retained. If the CNceutive didn't meet 
them, the ax would fall, elearl>- and 
(|in'ekly, 

Down the line, a eonnnittee of teach- 
ers, students, and parents should select 
the school principal and set objeelives 
for that job. The principal, too, should 
be measured against them annualK-: His 
or her job would depend on suceesNiul 
performance. 

Under the current s\'stcni, the m.iluse 
of the pul)lie schools is complete. Only 
major change can cure it. 'I herc can he 
no gradual loosein'ng of the struelnre, 
since the structure is aheaiK' shredded, 
Wc neiul to replace the wa\' oiu* sch<»ols 
aie governed. Only tfien will uow soIk'oIs 
— that work-emerge. □ 
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ARGUMENTS UTILIZED TO JUSTIFY STATEMENT A 



21 



In introducing the subject of teachttr militancy in the United States, 
Con^in write: 

Everyone knows that teaching is a troubled occupation. But few 
people are probably fully aware of just how widespread are its 
problems — - certainly they are more pervasive than the recent rash 
of well-publicized strikes, walkouts, and sanctions would indicate. 
These visible and covert indications of unrest have been bred within 
a much broader context of discontent that has swept this country in 
recent years. Existentialism, with its doctrine of personal commit- 
ment and decisive action, had finally come of age; ^:his generation 
blames most of its problems on a self —cons cious sense of alienation 
rooted in the failure of existing social arrangements — large 
segments of the population complain of feeling a loss of a sense of 
meaningful control over their destiny. Growing militancy represents 
an alternative for people not content with this fate.* 

With the existence of mass media, the problems of urban America, especially 
the voices of the Negro and the alienated adolescent, have finally broken 
through; other particularly disenfranchised groups are following suit. 
Militancy has become a common response to pervasive sociological tensions 
and a generic symptom of the future of existing social institutions. 
Teacher militancy must be understood in this context. 

Directly related to the above is the fact that many students are unhappy 
with what they receive in school. Perhaps much of this is due to their 
disenf ranchisement with society as well. At any rate, schools come in for 
their criticisms — at least as part of that society. This is illustrated by 
Farber, who says that schools "exploit and enslave students. . .petrify 
society .make democracy unlikely ... teach you by pushing you around, by 
stealing your will and your sense of power, by making timid, square, 
apathetic slaves out of you — authority addicts."** He goes on for 41 pages 
explaining the statement in detail. 

The above are only examples of numerous articles and books published in the 
past few years condemning the present schools, their administration, the 
public involved in control and management of the schools, and the teachers. 
Faber hints at a possible solution: students joining with teachers (as far 
as possible) to help teachers obtain greater self-determination and working 
to educate teachers about what is lacking in the school and what education 
can be. Other authors recommend everything from minor alterations to the 
complete process of throwing the blighters out! 



*Corwin, Ronald G. "Teacher Militancy in the United States: Reflections on 
Its Sources and Prospects." Theory Into Practice 7: 96-102; April 1968. 

**Farber, Jerry. "The Student and Society." The Student as Nigger . New York: 
Pocket Books, Inc., a division of Simon & Schuster, 1970. 
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Reprinted by permission of Dodd, Mead & Company, Inc., from Education 
and the New Teacher by B. J. Chandler, et al. Copyright @ 1971 by 
Dodd, Mead & Company, Inc. 



teachers' organizations 

The national teachers* organizations play a significant role 
supporting the classroom instructor's demand for increased pro, 
fessional participation in the decision-making process. More than 
ever, teachers are looking to these organizations for assistance in 
implementing reforms on the local level. 

The growth of teacher professionalism and the increased impoi^ 
lance of the national teachers' associations in shaping new patterns 
of shared decision-making are among the most important develop, 
ments in American education today. Both reflect the ferment of the 
times, and these complex trends will be analyzed in this chapter. 

TEACHING AS A PROFESSION 

Many different sets of criteria have been suggested which must 
be met in order to consider an occupational group professional.^ 

First, the profession must provide a unique and essential social 
service. It is assumed, also, that the professional is more con- 
cerned with service to be rendered than with economic advance- 
ment. The importance of the teacher has always been acknowl- 
edged, and the service he rendered considered essential. In this 
respect teaching has always been considered as a profession. How- 
ever, the question persisted, especially in the 1960's, as to the ac- 
tual decision-making role of the teacher. The traditional assump- 
tion that the teacher should passively submit to predetermined 
school policy and program is being seriously challenged. 

The second qualification is that a professional must have had a 
prolonged education. He must have acquired extensive technical 
training and accumulated a body of theoretical knowledge to be 
used in the performance of his service. Education, like the other 
professions, has become increasingly rigorous in its requirements 
10 maintain a high level of professional quality. Preparation re- 
^yirements have become more specified. Those expecting to teach 
jrc now generally required to complete the equivalent of four 
\ears of college work in liberal arts and professional education 
courses. On the average, 50 hours of college courses are devoted 
10 general education; 22 hours to professional education courses; 
4> hours to academic teaching specialty and electives. In contrast 
(i) earlier times, when a general high school education or an un- 
specified number of years of additional education was sufficient, 
til percent of all teachers today have their bachelor's degree. Sev- 
eral sLates are considering making a fifth year of training manda- 
u\r>. and eight states have already passed a law to that effect. 

The final qualification is that of professional autonomy, the 
.ichievcmeni of which is especially important to those involved in 

'Criteria consolidated from Myron Licberman, Education as a Profa- 
ston (Rngleuood C liffs. N.J.: Prcnticc-Hall. 1960), pp. 1-6: Paul Woodrinj. 
Intrtklttcnon h> Antcnran Public Eilucatinn (New York: Harcouri, Brace A 
World, 1965). pp. 93-94: and William O. Stanley, ''Issues in Professional- 
ism." Btillciin (if ihc Sihool of EUtucation of Indiana University, XL* No. 5 
(September 1 964), 4. 
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education. Licberman defines prot'cssional autonomy as the range 
i>! decisions and behaviors which are left to the discretion of the 
prote<;sionaI group. Any profession requires a comprehensive, au- 
Mnomous organization of practitioners. The National Education 
Association (NEA) and the American Federation of Teachers 
(AFT) are the two most significant representative organizations 
today. Neither of the organizations, however, has control over 
matters considered to be vital to professional growth. Such issues 
.IN accreditation, licensing, and ethical conduct are beyond the 
v.i>pc and responsibility of these groups. However, both organiza- 
tions are involved in the current struggle for increased teacher in- 
dependence, influence, and professional status. 

Although teaching appears to be a profession in several aspects, 
I'K-re are many obstacles preventing full professionalization. 
Kachers seem to take a narrow view of their potential as contrib- 
utors to the educational enterprise. Too often the teacher defines 
himself and his co-workers as classroom operators only. This lim- 
'icd definition does* not recognize the valid contribution the 
icucher can and should make in such related areas as curriculum, 
instructional organization, evaluation, and methodology. If teach- 
<^rs fail to lake initiative in these areas their role will be a limited 
<^ne and their function defined by other sources. 

Other obstacles preventing full professionalization include the 
lack of a sufficient number of. men in teaching, a source of insta- 
bility to the profession. Although no significant personality or in- 
tclligence differences exist between the sexes, women tend to enter 
teaching on a temporary basis. Men, in general, consider it as a 
permanent career. There is some evidence, however, that the num- 
ber of men entering the field is increasing. Finally, the status and 
salary of teachers is not always consistent with the service ren- 
dered. Status can be defined as the amount of prestige one is 
granted by other members of his society. It depends to a large ex- 
tent on one's occupational role and economic level. 

Lack of status among teachers is partly a result of the nature of 
American public educational development. As the system devel- 
oped, an increased need, primarily for elementary teachers, but 
also for instructors at other levels, was apparent. This situation 
forced the acceptance of untrained, unqualified individuals into the 
profession. There has always been a certain percentage of unquali- 
fied teachers operating in our schools because of a continual 
teacher shortage. The unhappy circularity of the problem is evi- 
dent: modest salaries and low stat\ts for teachers limits the number 
of qualified applicants, which in turn opens the jobs to unqualified 
and underqualified applicants, which creates salaries and working 
conditions commensurate with underqualified professionals, which 
renders the occupation unattractive, etc. 
'Licberman, ibid,, p. 89. 
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BACSORCUND AND HISTORI UTILIZKD TO JDSTIFI STATE34ENT C 



How has Iowa tared in the matter of goveruance? In 1967 the Iowa General Aseembly 
created the Profes^slooal Teaching Practice Act. The act defined the "profession of 
teaching** or the ••t«<l^ching profess ian" as ••persons in teaching or providing related admin- 
istrative, supervising, or other services requiring certification from the state board of 
public instruct ioo*** The Act called for a professional teaching practices comaiflsion, 
which shall be included in the state Department of Public Instruction for tdministrative 
purposes and should consist of mrr^ members to be appointed by the governor. To be 
appointed, the member must hold a certificate to teach in Iowa or be a meaiber of the 
faculty of ftn approved teacher education institution in Iowa. There were to be appointed 
four classroom teachers, three administrators, one representing two-year colleges or 
Iowa colleges or universities approved for teacher education, and one mei^r representing 
the state department of public jjist ruction. 

According to the Act, ••The conmission shall be financed by the members of the teaching pro- 
fession in the amount necessary to carry out the purposes of the Act." And here lies the 
present problem. At the time of the establishment of the act. Governor Harold Hughes 
appointed the members of the Commission; the Commission met several times and began work- 
ing on g\iidelines. However, the financial sitxiation has been a tremendous problem. An 
appeal was made to various professional educational groups for support. The only one 
coming forth with financial support was the Iowa State Education Association. However, 
in 1968 the office of the Iowa Attorney General stated that the State of Iowa could not 
accept a figt from the ISEA to assist the Commission with its expenses. Members of the 
Commission who served have not receivec} their per diem allowances, travel and other expenses 
for periods of service on the Commission; For this reason the Coiiinission was inoperative 
from 1968 to the Spring of 1972 after the 64th General Assembly passed the Department of 
Public appropriations bill. 

Several years ago ISEA introduced a bill calling for the creation of a Professional Standards 
Board. The original bill, as drafted by the Iowa Commission for Teacher Education and Pro- 
fessional Standards, had a broad representation of vario\is groups in the profession; however, 
the membership on the Board was changed by someone against the wishes of the TEPS Conmission and 
approved by the leadership of the ISEA strongly dominated by the classroom teachers. Note 
that Section 1 of the proposed act statest ••There is established a professional standards 
board for governing approval of teacher preparation institutions and for certification of 
teachers in elementary and secondary schools, and area vocational and community colleges of 
the state." It also states further that the board of fifteen members (in addition to the 
state superintendent of public instruction, who is a noiv-voting member who acts as secretary) 
shall. include: (1) Two members from faculties of public four-year colleges or universities 
who offer approved programs for teacher preparation; (2) One member from the instructional 
staff of private college or universities of the state which provide approved programs of 
teacher preparation; (3) One member from the institutional staffs of the area vocational 
schools and community colleges; (4) One school superintendent; (5) One secondary princi- 
pal; (6) One elementary principal; (7) Eight certified classroom teachers who are actually 
engaged in classroom teaching in the elementary or secondary schools of the state." The 
arithmetic is easily understood. Eight classroom teachers (plus one each from representa- 
tives of "instructional staffs" of private four-year and vocational or community colleges) 
were named making a total of ten set up to outweigh five representing other parts of the 
profession. Members, to be selected by the governor, must be recommended by "any profes- 
sional organization representing members engaged in any of the categories specified with 
no fewer than two persons for each appointment." 
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ARGUMENTS UTILIZED TO JUSTIFY STATEHENT D 



An example of such a worthy statement can be found In the Naticmal Education Association 
"Proposed NEA Resolutions for 1972.** In part, this proposal stated: 

The National Education Association believes that teachers and students imist be 
directly involved in evaluating and improving the standards for teacher prepara- 
tion and certification. The Association insists that teacher involvement is nec- 
easary in planning and implementing quality teacher education programs. 

The Association also believes that preprofessional practicum experience is an 
essential phase of teacher preparation. The responsibility for the practicum 
experience must be shared by the public schools, the institutions that prepare 
teachers 9 and professional associations* 

The Association urges its affiliates to 

a* Take immediate steps to evaluate and improve standards for entrance into 
the teaching profession* 

b. Support inclusion of traiiiing in the dynamics of inter-group coimaunication 
and human relations courses in requirements for certification. 

c. Support legislation providing legal status and liab-'aity protection for 
stmient teachers. 

d. Develop guidelines for qualifications of cooj)erating teachers and 
college coordinators of student teachers. 

e. Formulate standards for school systems receiving student teachers. 

f. Take imoiediate steps to improve the selection of persons entering the 
profession through more effective screening of aj^licants for the 
preprofessional practic\im. ^ 

There is no doubt that these are worthy causes. But those working with teacher education 
know that it is extremely difficult to get the teachers to take on added responsibilities 
for helping to educate teachers although many speak favorably concerning the importance of 
their being involved. For years teachers have discussed the importance of their becoming 
involved in the improvement of standards for entrance into the profession; few, however, 
have or wo;jdd work on a committee to screen out those who would enter into the profession 
and practically never work on the task of eliminating those unworthy members from the 
profession. Much has been stated favoring pre-professional practicum and field experience, 
but few teacher education programs are overinin with members of the profession volunteering 
to take over the responsibility for such experience. Although teacher education leaders 
have long supported the idea of a fifth-year program of internship for admission to the 
teaching profession, generally speaking, teachers* organizations have not supported this 
plan. 

The above is only an illustration of the problems that are prevalent in this field. One 
can readily see that there is definitely a dicotony between what is stated in the reso- 
lutions and the writings of the teacher organizations and their actions. What they say 
is quite different from what they do. 



From: Goodlad, John I. "The Reconstruction of Teacher Education.** 
Teachers College Record 71: 61-72; September 1970. 



Hiir -lu(l\ ol H\l\ ->('V('n clrnuMitnry srhools in the United Matos (footnc^tc 1) 
rcvcali jl it innnuUAr iijp iM'twccii tli( in-hervice educational pur>uit> of teachers 
and the erilirjl prohh-rn-^ of the srhools as identified in interviews with principals 
and teaefjer-,. \ .-ufi-lantial ruinilier Avas en^ra^ed in sonie kind of extra-school 
acli\it\. -iich a^ an cNt p.inf: ehi-- in a nei^rlihoring unis er: it\ , a r(\seareh project with 
a pr()(c.--or. or --onic kind (d' di-trict conunittee seckin<r to niake rec()nnnendati{)rjs 
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for curricular inipro\emenl. Bui we found few instances of planned faculty attack 
on tlif vast array of problems identified by the staff as critical. In only four of 
sixty-seven schools was tliore anything resembling a critical mass of personnel 
cnjiagod in systeniatic planned attack on these problems. It would appear tlien that 
relali\('l\ i\w school facullit^s are actively engaged in reconstruction. Given this 
fad, We cannot e\pccl our schools to do a more effective job in their communities 
simply l)y doubling and redoubling the kind of in-srn ice education currently under 
way. \ more earelull) de.signed strategy focused directly on the problems of the 
M'hooU themselves is ealled for. 

Conduct of Schoolirif^ 

In the same way that certain conditions surrounding the professorsliip and the 
education of teachers in universities are not conducive iu change, certain conditi(»ns 
surrounding the conduct of schooling contribute more to maintaining the status 
quo than ti) facilitating effective change. Education probably is the largest enter- 
prise in the ( n^ted >tates that does not provide for the systematic updating of its 
personnel After basic requirements for certification are met, further study often is 
optional and at one's own evpense. Forward-looking industries, by contrast, make 
certain that tlieir employees are updated in the latest ideas and techniques, on 
company time and at company cost. Employees who do not take advantage of 
the^e opportunities find tiienisclve.s unemployed or stalled on tlie advancement 
ladder. 

Schooling is geared to self-maintenance and not to cliange. Tackling the 
probit ms fac ing schools today demands team work. But the principal and \m staff 
are engaged in es.sentially individualistic activities which keep them occupied and 
separate from morning until late afternoon. It is unrealistic to expect a staff, with 
tag ends of energ) left o\er, to enter enthusiastically and vigorously into tlie 
business of changing sclioois after school is out. Keeping scliool is, in itself, 
exceedingly demanding. It i> not at all surprising, tlien, that the efforts of school 
staffs, under present conditions of limited time and energy, result in peripheral but 
not basic changes. 

Studies >uggesi that principals are chosen, not because of their recognized 
leadership abilities, but with the expectation that they will maintain tlie system. A 
nationwide prejuilice against women as administrators— changing very slowly— 
results in the selection of men over nomen regardless of qualifications. Many 
elementary school principal.s have Jiad I ttle or no experience in the classroom and 
simply are lacking in ability to help Icncliers with their pedagogical problems. In 
gcnci il, the training of school principals has not been directed toward llie develop- 
ment of leadership skills needed for unleashing the creative talents of teachers. 
Consequently, the principal often tends to routine matters of keeping school while 
teachers work largely independent of eacli other in classroom celLs. The time, 
setting, leadership, and resources for reconstructing the school too seldom come 
together in such a way as to produce the fundamental changes our times and 
problems demand. 

Because only a few school faculties are systematically engaged in improving the 
school environment for learning, we have in this countr^• surprisinglv few models of 
what redesigned schools could and sliould be like. The thrust of significant changes 
recommended for Vmerican schooling during the pa^t decade or two has been 
blunted on scliool and classroom door. " 

When one brings into perspective all of these conditions— pertaining lo pro- 
service teacher education, in-.-^ervice ethication. and school improvement— one sees 
that the total system i.s designed for self-maintenance, not sell'-renewah Teachers for 
schools of todav and tomorrow are trained in settings encrusted in the mold of 
yesterday. Shaking free of this mold necessitates the injection of change into each 
component part of the system. Because envisioning and dealing with this tiystcni as 
a whole is .<o e.<sential. each of us must make the el'fon to rise above nnopic 
concentration on minu.<;cnle portions of immediate hut relatively minor importance. 
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From: O'Neil, Roy J. Counterproposals for School Boards In Teacher 
Negotiations . Aurora, 111.: Countersearch, 1972. pp. 195-96. 



2.5 



A ROLE FOR PUPILS, PARENTS, AND PUBLIC 



. The opening of new nvcniics of comniunication between board members, adminis- 
trators, pupils, parents, and taxpayers obviously lias become an imperative need. To move 
toward meeting this need the management team must first examine its policies and 
practices as they relate to realities of student concerns, then act resolutely and appro- 
priately to fulfill those needs. 

In so doing, the immediate goal must be to reorganize procedures and priorities in 
a manner which makes it irrefutably plain as to who represents whom in bargaining. The 
employment of counterproposals may be vital to this objective. Particularly important 
may be coimterproiiosals, or outright board action, which address traditional but less 
than fair practices of teachers in matters of pupil discipline, homework, busy work, 
grading, and a host of others. Cireat inet]uities have existed for years in tlv performances 
of many teachers who h.ave substituted homework for effective teaching, who have 
emphasized busy work at the expejise of learning, who have used grades as measures of 
discipline, and who have used (lisci[Mine in place ot positive motivation 

Teachers who complain of being ^\sit k and tired of tailing to re:eive support from 
administrators and boartls'' in cases of pupil discipline may have legitimate complaints. 
There can be no legitimate complaint about such matters, however, once the bargained 
contract is asked because of this. The organization and the contract bargained for that 
purpose must be required to fulfill that need for the teacher. The administrator and the 
school board no longer reincsent the interests of the organizationally-protected teacher. 
They represent first and foremost the interest of the pupil, the parent, and the taxpayer. 
And it is those clients to whom their allegiance must he first given in everv case. This 
principle has been a hard pill for some teachers to swallow where it has MCo mv^oked. Its 
invocation is important, however, as reinforcement to the knowledge that tlierris nu tree 
lunch, that the best of both worlds ends up being the worst of both, and that, in the 
Carl Sandburg idiom, negotiations is whole hog or none. If it is to be the whole hog, its 
advocates must chew as gratuitously on the rest of it as they do on the hams. 
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ARGUMENTS USED TO JUSTIFY STATEMENT F 

From: O'Neil, Roy J. Counterproposals for School Boards in Teacher 
Negotiations . Aurora, 111.: Countersearch , 1972. pp. 7-8, 185-87. 



The BatUcground: The Local School System 

7'hcic is a Iciuicncy. it sccins, ibr the school bonrd or the administration (or 
both) in many school districts to lake a Liisscz-fairc or resigned attitnde toward some of 
the basic prol)lcms and timdameiilai issues which have arisen in teacher ueg(^t iations. 

"ATler all/' the\ reason, "our icsponsiliilily is lo manage the ediicalional program 
in (his district, which lias enough ot its own uniciue prolilenis. How eau we l)e expected 
to resohe in one local distriet the ni>riad problems being developed c">n a national scope 
oy organizations such as M A oi Af 1 

As understandable as this rationale may appear, it overlooks one \'itnl fact. That 
fact, proceeding from the conclusions that the N1;A and .\\- \ are locked in mortal 
combat lor control of the leaching [^oressiou and ot' public education, is sniiply Ihis: the 
battlefield on which that fatetui sliuggle is being fought is the local school s\'slcm. 

Certainly there are skirmishes taking place in the national and slale eapitols as the 
public relations pco[)le and lohh\ isls of llie niulti-milhon dollar teacher organizations play 
their roles in the all-out light. 

The real spoils, however, are not to be found in legislative halls. 1 hey arc in the 
classrooms of the nation's local school systems its teachers, 'fliey are tlu mcndiers and 
potential members uhosc dues and \'otes are needed to caeate the ]")ower which one side 
must ha\e tt) topple me other. 

In t)rdcr to win them to its side, either organi/atitm must giv: evidence or 
promises, tir both, of its ahiliiy to produce results ot' tangible benefit to rliose teachers. 
And because such benefits can only come largeh' from their employing school board, it is 
from that source that the org.ini/ation must pry them by means of bargaim ig. 

The . victor in the colossal struggle, then, will be the organi/alion which succeeds 
in wringing out the most from the local hoard. If the Nh.A obtains fifty pounds of 
benefits Iroin District .A. the ATI must force out se\enty-fi\e pcMinds from District W 
next door, or it loses stature \\\ the e\es of Us potential members. 

.Menil)ership of the majcMity of the teachers in the hual system is the first goal of 
the field comma iiders. ()nl\ then cm the\' advanee to solid positicais by obtaining 
bargained recognition .is e\eliisi\e representatives ot all teachers. Once siieh recognition is 
guaranteed the competing, organi/alion is locked out and teachers as individuals are 
elfectiveh locked in by the recognised group. 

Ai this point the local board becomes the target of merciless shelling ~- even (o 
the point o{ being brought to its knees if necessary - to demonstrate for as many other 
locals as possible how etfeclive that partieiilai organi/aticMi may be. 

If a gi\en school s\'siein falls as a consecjueiue, the blame is immediately thrust 
upon the state legislature or Congress lor failure to provide more funds. And if there are 
those who worry about the educational losses of children m that district, they are assured 
that such means are sometimes necessary to reach the desired end. 

Once the organization has gained exclusive recognition as bargaining agent it is 
able to bring increasing control over its members as well as their employing board, chiefly 
by means of the contract, typical examples are those clauses which forbid any teacher to 
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nifgnrinte as an iiuiividuaK or those wliich require agency shop, or union shop. Teachers 
and hoards hoth liiul that many of the matters foruKrly decided on the basis of state 
code or local rules are Iro/en lo change hecause control has been transferred out of 
traditional repositories ami into the v\(irKI of contract law. 

The fate of the local school district lo hecc^iue the battleground has been as 
inevitable as is the need for the comiuMing organizations to first win the membership of 
the icacherv who woik iherc. 

M In oiii\ in the individual school that the enjoyment of the prize awaits the 
victor -- control of the teaciuiig profession and of educatitin itself... 

What The Teacher Has Lost 

Of all the organi/ational sales pitches to woo membership, in all the propaganda 
and pronuscs, in all the *\tiscs'' created, the cmc glaring omission in the organization's 
promotion of collecliviMu among prolessional teachers is its failure to tell them what the 
total costs may Ik\ what ihcy may lose in one respect while attempting to gain in 
another. 

The amount of dues they nuist jiay is known to thcin, of course. And at time of 
strike or other test, the luxd to close ranks in unity (to sacrifice time, money, effort, and 
perhaps onc\ ditleriug views) is another demand made uiuin them. Other than that, the 
teacher is led lo believe that his subiniNsion to collectivism is fdled with gains and is 
virtually without losses: that the laws of action and reaction do not apply: that the 
bcnctilN he may c\[icct are without corresponding costs; that, in whort, he will begetting 
something (or nothing. 

i-or the leeoid, let us exanunc some of the costs that the teacher subscribing to 
collectivism may have paul in teims ol thmgs lost. 

1. l\csf'L( !i(I muiKc or stdius Bevoiid all shadow of a doubt the sometimes nasty 
camiiaigns waged by oig,mi/.ations in various communities have left the image of the 
public school teacher more tarnished than ever bclore. While some citizens were confused 
and unceitain of tlu issues when deluged by orgaui/ational propaganda, a very large 
numbci ot them exiiressed indignation of both the naivete of the half-truths being 
advjiiecd by the organi/ation, and the insult to the intelligence of the general public in 
being expected to beiieve, for examide, that all this was '^for the sake of educating 
chddren 

2. I.lIih dtiofial Iciic/crslnf) of the roniniuniiy. in those communities wherein 
teachers eloscd the scIukiIs, or threatened lo do sti, while demanding benefits for 
themselves m ihe iKiiue of (he childreiK luibhc confidence has surely been shaken gravely. 
It is reasonable Ui expect hciKcforth that whatever teachers may ask, however appro- 
IMiale and legitimate, it will be .subject to suspicion and mistiu^t. The ability of the 
teacher to cxciuse educational leadership in the comnuinit\' has been sharply curtailed. 

3. Morale. Perhaivs no factor in job performance has been discussed more and 
understood .less than morale. When all other arguments either for or agfiinst a given idea 
apiiear to fall short of persuasive levels, morale is invoked as the deciding factor. Morale 
will be damaged or imiuoved, it seems, according to whether the person invc^king it is for 
or against tlie matter at hand. Kecogni/ing this weakness, it is contended here that hy 
whtiicirr \mlc nioralc /fun he nicdsurccL ii.s locls m ilio^c .sc/iuol \ysicnis which have the 
stroHi^cU or ni luM hars^anicd ioiuracts arc noi hiiihcr than in those systems in which no 
harKiUned lonfraii exists at alt. If this hy|iothesis is cturect. collectivism is failing to 
achieve one ol its highest goals - that of improving morale and, perhaps, those working 
conditions which alfect job .satisfaction. Instead, the teacher would be paying a price for 
a condition which has not been delivered. 
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•1. Pnsiinc, innslruitiVL rclaiionsliips wiUi adtfiuiislrativc Icadersliip. Adversarial 
bargaining by tlctinilion ilirows down the gauntlet to managonient, drawing a sharp 
dividing line between otten t>pposing interests. Organized teaehers divortx^ themselves 
\ion\ Lollegiality with their adniinislrative leaders, the vast majority of whom came from 
their own ranks by virtue ot outstanding performanees as teaehers. In so doing, the body, 
in eftecl. is eullmg itselt otf trom the head. Or, by substituting the organization in the 
leadership role, the orga!iis!n lias ordered for itself a head transplant. I he resulting 
distress has been telt keenly by great numbers of teaehers. It has eost them dearly in this 
res[)eet, and eould be an important factor adversely affeeting morale. 

5. Rccoiifiition as professional partners for improvement of educatiofi. By separat- 
ing themselves trom the rest of the [Professional education community, organized teachers 
are losing llieir standing as im[)ortant coiitril)utors to ideological and technological 
advancement of education. Tliis is an inevita[)le eonsetiuence of the practice of coming to 
the bargaining table under the two flags of self-interest and pupil interest. The credibility 
of an interest in the educational welfare of pupils lieing afforded an etpial or higher 
priority to self-interest is effectiveU' nullified by the great potential present for the 
obvious conflict of those interests, l-ither interest is legitimate, of course, and tcachvrs 
have enormou.> eontril)utions to make in improving curriculum and other learning condi- 
tions. But brought together in one and the same forum, they have tacitly lost for- 
organized teachers great amounts of two tjualities formerly treasured respect, and 
credibility. 

(). Professionalism itself This is perhaps the greatest loss that organized teachers 
are suffering as a consequence of the bargaining stance they have assumed. This develop- 
ment ma>' be seen in numerous overt coiulitions and events which are worthy of far 
greater treatment than may be given here. An untlerstanding of this lo^s must proceed, 
certainly, from an acceptable tlefinition of professionalism. But whatever else may he 
included m this concept, if it also embraces a trans( ending conunuinent to the ifnprove- 
ment of manknid tliromih iniprovini^ the (piafitv ol perfornuuice in the service it renders, 
teachers organized for bargaining are removing themselves in wholesale numbers from any 
true protessional standing. AnuMig other things, [uotessionalism demands that each practi- 
tioner dedicate himself to service of others bet'ore self aiul that he accept no inhibition 
but truth in the full and tree exercise of his intellect toward the improvement of the 
body of knowledge and service of his vocation. Collectivism does not free the individual 
to pertorm in such a manner, it inhibits him. It tloes not encourage him to expand the 
depth and scope of his work; rather, it limits lum. It tloes not seek to extend the range 
ol his performance; it tends to regress [Performance lowartl the mean. Professionalism is 
the antithesis of collectivism. The two are mutually exclusive. They nre contradictions in 
whicli subscription to one ctYectivcly prohibits the full aiul free exercise of the other. 
Collectivism and [^rotessionalism are polar o[)posites. 

Historicall> , there have been but three learned professions: theology, medicine, 
and !aw. C crlainK , in modern times, education has risen in importance and in sophistica- 
tion to easily comparable levels. It is to such levels of [uofessionalism that the foregoing 
relers. There are today numerous other occupations, some honored and some not, to 
wliich the term "[)rofession" is also api)lied. Clearly, however, it is the tbrmer, not the 
latter types of [Professionalism to which career teachers had risen - and from which their 
organizations are now bringing them back tlown. 

It is a dilemma, the nature of which is often faced by those who would have the 
best of both worlds. It is a gnawing concern of many in the hierarchy of the organization 
ilsell\ who would rectify and reconcile the matter if they could. Failing thus tar, 
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however, the organization can only deny or down-play the fact that a real loss has been 
suffered by the individual teacher. It is not an idle phrase whieh may he found among 
the many demands which have been presented hy teacher organization representatives at 
bargaining tables across the land: "The hoard recognizes thai teaching is a profession." 
That such recognition now must l)e demanded and bargained for, says it all. 

Rotigel, David E. "Teacher Power, Teacher Unity, and Teacher Professionalism." 
Education 92: 76-78; February /March 1972. 
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Typically when toarhcrs use du? tcnn 
''profcfsiuiial" ur "proft^?.>ionali-in/' they 
do so in an efTurt lo lal)cl what lln-y arc 
doin<:, and to call atlciilion lo the fact 
lhat wliat ihcy are doing rrnod. When, 
for example, we present dcnKuuls to a 
school board we shy away frt^ni lahclin{^^ 
our actions "collective hari^niiiin;:'' — for 
cver\one kiiows that a profe.-sional group 
would not sloop to labor iniiun tactics! 
Rather wc enter into '*protf«;sional nego- 
tiation'* wilii school board>. Similarly, wc 
join "professional" organizations; attend 
"professionaT' meetings, and use the term 
"professionaT' to des-cribc many of the 
other activities in wliich wc engage. 

Yet accorciing to those who !ia\e investi- 
gated the concept of j>rofes*:ionalistn (in 
education as well as in other aieas) there 
is something l)asiea!ly wrong with defin- 
ing the concept by simply tiescribing the 
activities of a certain vocation. And any- 
one wlio thinks about it, I ant sure, will 
recognize the fallacy in\olved in turning 
a description into a prescription. Profes- 
sional actions are, no doubt, good. Dut to 
simply label tlic acli\ ities of teachers ''pro- 
fessional" las we have done these many 
years) is not onlv a fruitlc'^s elToji, it 
actna'ly gets in the way of the achieve- 
ment of professional status. 

In considering the attainment of pro- 
fessional status Philhp (;. Smith has 
astutely ob^er\e(l lliat: 

Odiily enouprh, the proup [soekinrr profes- 
sional statu:sj mu.n u-^ually dmionstrate itb 
readiness for professional r.utononty by a 
loiiR' and determined lU'ht for auiojiomy. It 
IS as if the public were a k'reut awkward 
nant who nei'ds an apfih' professional to 
fik'ht his battles for hint, hut who will not 
allow a professional to ti^rht for him until 
the professional has first won a fieht 
against hjni.» 

JPhiHp G. Smith, Philosophy of Education 
(New \ork: Harper and Kow, 19G1), pp. 

-Theodore Bramaid, Education for the 
Emerging Age: Newer Ends and Stronger 
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To some indi\'iduaU who arc engaged 
in the enlerpri'^c of ediicalion, the word; 
Smiih uses tu ili-sciibe professionalism niav 
c-eem odd iiuleed. The idea of educator^ 
becoming invulN'ed in a tletermined figlil 
with, aiul eventually defeating the j)id)lii; 
may seem, at first, to be in contradielioii 
with \\hat we usually consider lo be pro- 
fes-^ioiial teaciicr action. Ami yet, n})OM 
c'o^e analysis, it may bo found tiiat Smith 
hao correctly ifh^itified one of the major 
reasons diat erlucalion lias not yet become 
a ])rofes>ion. It may well be tiial it is the 
rehir lance of teachers, a 5 a group, to us^^ 
their power eolleetively in such a way a- 
to wrench the ronlr{)l of education aNvav 
from tlie lay public — i.e., to defeat tlie 
awkward giant — that is the basic reason 
our vo<*ation remains simply a vocation 
and not a profession. 

Teachers have been reluctant to use their 
power to exert control over the educational 
])r<'cess because of the connotations of the 
werds "power" and ''control" themselve*.. 
\\ c seem to atlribulc evil intent to lliosi' 
with power, and we look with suspicion 
upon anyone who would seek to coritml 
public ethication. Yet the emotional over- 
lone of tlie-e words (i.e., ''j)ower"^ ard 
''rontrfd") should not, in itself, eaui?e u- 
to rejrct the idea of teacher determinati.'ui 
with legard to matters etiiieational. In h'- 
boo*f., h.ilncntion for the Emerging /fgc 
'\ciicr Ends and Stronf^cr Means, The>>- 
dnrc Biameld slates quite unecpiivoea tl\ 
that . . the word VontroP is entir* 
am(»ral. It connotes neither tiio good n-f 
baci as such. It becomes good or had t)ni> 
in the context of specific methods a'ld 
purposes — in otiier words, according 
Jiow control is exercised and for who'c 
purposes."^* And, of course, it is a trui^n* 
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that there will always be control exerted 
over the enterprise of education. Thus, the 
question is never that of control vs. no 
control, but rather *'who will control?" 
and *Svho should have the power to con- 
trol?" 

If teaching is to become a profession, it 
is evident that the power to control the 
educational process must be vested in 
teachers themselves. This conclusion, I 
submit, can be supported by an analysis of 
the meaning of the word ^'profession. 
Implicit in the meaning of this term (as it 
has been used by students of the subject — 
such men as Abraham Flexner, Myron 
Lieberman, Michael H. Moskov, L. B. Kin- 
ney and L. G. Thomas) is the idea of 
legitimate social power. As A. Stafford 
Clayton aptly puts it, "The professional 
not only knows his field; he applies his 
knowledge to the control and direction of 
some aspects of the lives of others."^ In 
other words it is the obligation of pro- 
fessional persons, or groups (in light of 
the knowledge possessed) to exert control 
in their area of expertise. 

The legitimate use of social power — 
which is central to this interpretation of 
professionalism — seems to have been the 
basis for the various lists or criteria for 
professionalism which have been formu- 
lated over the years. Though such lists are 
numerous, there is surprising similarity 
among them and it is e\ ident that most stu- 
dents of the subject would accept the fol- 
lowing as characteristics of a profession. 

A profession renders a unique and essen- 
tial ser\'ice to society and this service is 
exalted above any personal gains to the 
practitioners. Further, the ser\ ire rendered 
is grounded in a body of specialized knowl- 
edge, which can be acquired only By long 
and continuous training. P»*ofcssional ac- 
tivities, uhile ultimately practical in na- 
ture nonetheless are subjected to rigorous 
intellectual analysis and re-evaluntion. A 
profe*ssion selt^cts its own candidates for 
admission to the profession, accredits its 
own professional i^cllOols, and has the 
power to license members for the pro- 
fession. Also in a profession there is a 
great deal of autonomy with regard to the 
decision making process (on the part of 
the group and the individual). Because of 
this autonomy the profession and each 



practitioner is responsible for the conse- 
quences of the judgments made and acts 
performed. And a profession maintains an 
effective self-governing organization of the 
practitioners. 

These commonly accepted characteristics, 
as Professor Clayton has pointed out,* de* 
rive from a common interpretation of pro- 
fessionalism — an interpretation which en- 
tails social power. These characteristics 
both presuppose that such power is vested 
in the professionate (e.g., there is a great 
deal of autonomy with regard to decision 
making) and suggest the legitimate ends 
for which the power may be exercised 
(e.g., for the sake of tlie social service to 
be rendered). It is sadly true, however, 
with regard to education that the power 
to direct the enterprise is not vested in 
teachers themselves. 

This lack of social powder creates several 
major problems for education — not tho 
least of which centers upon the idea of 
accountability. The public is demanding 
with^increasing emphasis that teachers be 
held accountable for their judgments and 
actions qua teachers. And, if Helen Bain 
(recent N.E.A. president) is correct, 
teachers also are beginning to demand 
greater teacher accountability — for they 
recognize that such accountability will 
eventuate in the improvement of educa- 
tion.^ But accountability and tlie power of 
control are two sides of the same coin. 
Teachers can be held accountable for their 
judgments and acts only to the extent that 
they have the power to exert control over 
the process of education. And it is only 
too evident that "the classroom teacher 
has either too little control or no control 
over the factors which might render ac- 
countability eitlier feasible or fair."* 

Further, because teachers have had little 
or no control over matters educational, 
they have not been in a position to Select 
candidates for the teaching field, accredit 
professional schools, license members, sub- 
mit their activities to rigorous intellectual 
analysis (which may result in any mean- 
ingful reconstruction of the educational 
process) or to define or refine their social 
ser\*ice. In short, the fact that teachers do 
not have the power to exercise control in 
their area of expertise is the most basic 
reason why teaching has not yet become 
a profession. 
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ARGUMENTS UTILIZED TO JUSTIFY STATEMENT G 

^ NEA's move toward a strong teacher bargaining posture has served to sever relations 
with yet ano ther e ducation group— the curriculum specialists . Gordon Caweltl, head of — 
the Assn. for Supervision and Curriculum Development (ASCD) , says his group will move 
out of the NEA building in February and will disaffiliate with NEA. Caweltl explains 
that there has been an "increasing incompatibility of NEA and ASCD efforts at the grass 
roots level since the advent of the negotiations process" which has placed curriculum 
supervisors in 'an adversary relationship to teachers." But, Caweltl adds, "Nothing 
should be done at the national level to discourage administrators and teachers from work- 
ing together on curriculum and instructional Issues. Meaningful change in education will 
be less likely tc occur if that happens." Several administrator groups— including the 
American Assn. of School Administrators, the National Assn. of Secondary School Princi- 
pals and the National Assn. of Elementary School Principals—have already split from NEA. 

Education U.S.A. . January lA, 197A. (National School Public Relations Association) 



"Poisoning The Waters" 

by Jim Sutton 

Director, Iowa Higher Education Association 

IXs our responsibility to see (hat the new Public Employment .Relations 
Act (PERA) succ&eds. ISEA locals will be bargaining one year before any 
other public employee group. The success or failure of PERA h square on 
out bafcks. 

But. seeing that bargaining takes two, we thought that administrators and 
school boards- also had special responsibilities. Unfortunately, sdme of 
Iowa's administrators and trustees seem to have a different agenda. 

We have feports that persons "who never had a contract are now beihg 
offered "adminislxative" conUacts. We hear that the librarians are being 
classified as "administrators/* We see schools offering to negotiate* ''com- 
prehensiv^e" agreements ^ without binding arbitration — prior to luly 1 
1975. K J 7 . 

We see school board '^associations*' hiring staff lawyers at public ex- 
pense. We note conferences conducted by administrators who have been 
sued for unfair labor practices at their own schools. 

Administrators and trustees, will not be meeting their responsibilities if 
they prevent faculty from making their own choice about bargaining; if they 
seek to co-opt bargaining with pre-existing "agreements;" if thev raise the 
ante by calling up outside professionals; or get their facts about bargaining 
from those who are having a hard time adjusting to it at home. 

Bargaining in the schools is not a form of "industrial warfare." It's a way 
of making sure that the governed have an equal say in determining policies 
which govern them. It requires a willingness to share decision-making and a 
commitment to negotiate in good faith. 

We hope administrators and trustees will work to chare what has been, 
up to now, their exclusive authority. If they don't they could provoke the 
warfare which all of us are seeking to avoid. 



ISEA Communique , August 197A. (Iowa State Education Association) 
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"The Remaking of the Principalship." (Editorial) National Elementary Principal 
53: 6-7; March 1974. 



Equally unrealistic, we believe, though at the 
other end of the spectrvim, are those calls for the 
elimination of the principal or at least a serious 
reduction of his role^ An interesting case in point 
is a recent NEA press release, in which Terry Hemdon, 
executive secretary, states: "Our goal is to gain 
instructional leadership roles for teachers rather 
thar. ^administrators, foundations, government bureau- 
crats, textbook publishers, and paperback book experts." 
It would appear that Mr» Hemdon would remove much 
of the world from any responsible role in education, 
or even will out of existence administrators, found- 
ations^ the U»S» government, and textbook publishers 
(both hardcover and softcover). Unfortunately for 
Mr. Hemdon, these groups seem to have no inclina- 
t±on of going away, anymore than does the NEA. 
Willynilly, we are all in this together. Profes- 
sional educators have intermeshing roles, and we 
don't believe any one role cm be completely dealt 
with in isolation. 
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Reprinted, with permission, from The American School Board Journal , 

January 1974. Copyright 1974, the National School Boards Association. 
All rights reserved. 

If teachers merge into a national union, 
they may have to work on their 'image' 



By Reginald C. Oamerell 
and Maufie Hillson 

In fulfilling his obligation to the pub- 
lic, the educator . . . shall not know- 
ingly distort or misrepresent the facts 
concerning educational matters in 
direct or indirect public expressions. 
— Code of Ethics of the Education 
Profession, National Education Asso- 
ciation Handbook for Local, State, 
and National Association, 1970-71.. 

Keep the above quote in mind as we 
talk a minute about teachers. Not a 
bad group at ail. And let's face it, 
putting teachers in control of public 
education is not the equivalent of 
appointing Chairman Mao to the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. But this much seems 
undeniable: Local, lay. public control 
of education and teacher control of 
education are incompatible; one or the 
other must dominate. 

If teachers decide to put it all to- 
gether {if being: a national union, 
a war chest, power moxie, and politi- 
cal influence) and go all ojt after 
control of the schools, then your job 
as school board member or adminis- 
trator is going to be affected. Radi- 
cally. The concept of local, lay, public 
control of the schools is going to be 
shaken. Severely. And face it: Teacher 
control of public education — whether 
it occurs de facto, de jure, or through 
de contract — is a possibility. 

In discus':i'-»g teachers' aspirations 
to gain political control of the schools, 
one must look at the differences be- 
tween the two leading teacher organi- 
zations that now are negotiating a 
possible national merger. The Na- 
tional Education Association is older 
and (with more than one million mem- 
bers) nearly three times as large as 
the American Federation of Teachers, 
which is affiliated with the a.f.l.-c.i.g. 
and has concentrated strength in 
urban areas. 

If the A F T. dominates a merger 
with the N E.A.. you and your teachers 



are going to be affected. The merger 
could result in an organization so 
large and unresponsive that those who 
should be natural allies — teachers and 
parents — w ill become adversaries 
locked in a struggle to control the 
schools. 

The A.F.T. is unequivocally "union" 
in its concept and operation and is 
eager to merge with n.e.a., which 
sometimes acts the reluctant bride. 
For years, many n.e.a. teachers have 
at least considered themselves true 
professionals who are interested in 
working with other teachers, adminis- 
trators, school boards, and college pro- 
fessors in efforts to improve the teach- 
ing profession. 

These n.ea. self-assessed profes- 
sionals shun the "union" label that, to 
ihem, A.F.T. seems to offer, and they 
fear some of the things the label 
implies for education: legalistic bar- 
gaining, postures of "no contract-no 
work." attitudes of militancy, and 
goals that are concentrated on bread 
and butter issues for workers rather 
than on issues important to students 
and education. 

The A.F.T., on the other fist, ap- 
proaches the merger with n.e.a. as 
part of a trade union's classical strug- 
gle to organize all workers. To union- 
ize n.e.a.'s mass of "unorganized'* 
workers, a.f.t. must develop a stra- 
tegy that emphasizes the benefits of 
union membership and softens n.e.a.'s 
reluctance to wear the union tag — 
while still holding onto the power 
and practices that make a.f.t. unat- 
tractive to some n.e.a. teachers in the 
first place. 

While remaining pure union, a.f.t. 
must build an image that is convinc- 
ingly pro-education. 

A difficult task, because a teacher 
union's interests are not inter-twined 
like wires in a conduit with the inter- 
ests of students, parents, and sound 
education. On some issues, the inter- 
ests of student and union are separate 
and lead to different terminals. 
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Albert Shanker, president of the 
United Federation of Teachers, Local 
2, A.F.T., a.f.l.-c.i.o., has clearly indi- 
cated his terminus. As head of the 
largest union local in the United 
Slates, his image building helped engi- 
neer a New York state merger be- 
tween the N.E.A. and a.f.t. affiliates. 
Big, but not big enough. Shanker, the 
first teacher ever elected as vice-presi- 
dent of the A.F.L.-c.i.o., wants more. 

If the N.E.A. and a.f.t. organize into 
a massive national union controlled by 
Shanker (and don't sneeze at that 
possibility) or someone like him, then 
the u.F.T. approach to education in 
New York could be just a preview of 
what can happen between organized 
teachers and public education through- 
out this country. 

Shankcr-A.F.T. control of a national 
teacher union also means, we think, 
that practitioners (teachers) and con- 
sumers (students and parents) could 
be put on a collision course that may 
cripple American education. 

Let's see how u.f.t. builds its image 
in New York. The advertisement re- 
printed at the bottom of this page 
implies that u.f.t. gave $1 million of 
union money to high school seniors. 
Isn't that your impression of the ad's 
message? If it is, you've just been 
victimized by image building at its 
best. Or, we should say, image build- 
ing at its worst, because u.f.t. did 
not give $1 million of its money to 
high school seniors. 

The $1 million given scholarship 
winners was taxpayers' money fun- 
neled to the u.f.t. from the budget of 
the entire New York City public 
school system. 

The u.F.T.^s $20,000 ad is not an 
outright lie. After an attorney for 
the New York City school board 
pointed out that the ad might be 
misleading, one short line was added 
to thr advertisement: '^Established 
through negotiations with the Board 
of Education, the United Federation 
of Teachers Scholarship Fund is an- 
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other community service of the United 
Federation of Teachers." Technically 
and legally correct, that disclaimer 
hardly makes clear that the $1 million 
came from taxpayers and not from 
the u.F.T. treasury. 

This requires some explaining. In 
1968, Albert Shanker and his u.f t, 
picked up a "damned spot" of racism 
that they've been trying to wash out, 
ever since. The racist label was sewn 
on during the infamous teacher strike 
in the Ocean Hill-Brownsville ghetto 
district in Brooklyn — a strike that led 
to racial conflicts and confrontations 
that affected every school in New 
York and almost tore the city apart. 
Pushed by extremist actions on both 
sides, the clash was between the 
teacher union (white. Jewish) and ex- 
perimental community boards (black 
and Puerto Rican) . 

(Six years after the initial charges 
ot racism against Shanker, he still is 
bemg accused of using racial antagon- 
ism 10 acquire union and personal 
power. In July of 1973. Author Jona- 
ihon Kozol told n.e.a. teachers— at 
their national convention — that 
Shanker had "openly encouraged and 
exaggerated" hostility and aniniosity 
between blacks and Jews. Kozol was 
accosted by members of the New 
York delegation during a general com- 
motion that follovved his speech. Ac- 
cordmg to a story in the /Vcw York 
Times Mafiazine, Andrew Donaldson, 
former community superintendent in 
the Bronx, said of Shaker: "No one 
individual in education has caused so 
much racial antagonism in the last 
generation.") 

A year after the Ocean Hill-Browns- 
ville debacle. Shanker negotiated a 
teacher contract that the New York 
Daily News called "the biggest steal 
in the history of municipal collective 
bargaining." Part of that 1969 con- 
tract was an agreement that the city 
school board would finance (with a 
payment of an extra $50 per union 
member) scholarships that the u.F.T. 
could administer unilaterally. Within 
certain limitations, the union was al- 
lowed to determine how this extra 
payment of more than $3 million 
would be spent. The u.F.T. decided to 
spend SI million for the Scholarship 
Fund and retain twice that amount 
for additional benefits to teachers. 



In this discussion you may have 
noticed a curious lack of reference to 
the New York City school board. 
Why, for example, would any school 
board knowingly allow a teacher 
union to mislead the public and claim 
credit for scholarships that were paid 
for with public funds? One answer: 
The u.F.T. perhaps is the single most 
powerful political force in New York 
City, and the New York school board 
is both victim and result of that poli- 
tical power. 

The u.F.T. has so weakened the 
traditional employer-employe rela- 
tionship between school board and 
union that, from 1969 on, the New 
York City board in some instances 
has been unable to protect the interests 
of taxpayers and children when those 
interests conflict with u.F.T. goals. 

The union's goals receive consider- 
able publicity in Albert Shanker*s 
weekly advertisement in the New 
York Times Sunday edition. 

The first of these ads ($ee example 
on page 61) appeared in December 
1970, and they've continued ever since 
at an annual cost of more than 
Si 00,000 — approximately enough to 
pqy for 30 more "u.f.t." scholarships. 
Understandably, Shanker's ads are 
^elf-serving. But more than that, he 
uies. these edit(>rial-look-alike ads to 
aitack ideas he opposes and criticize 
people he thinks are threatening his 
interests. Few readers are able to 
•separate the truth and half-truths be- 
tween which the advertisements bob 
^nd weave. 

Chancellor Harvey B. Scribner 
suffered u.f.t. wrath in Shanker's 
December 10, 1972, column: "Frus- 
tration at John Dewey High School 
. . . A fine Program 'Watered to 
Death.' " 

The special appropriation for the 
innovative John Dewey High School 
had been reduced from $646,000 to 
$570,000 above the basic budget for- 
mula. Scribner made up most of the 
appropriation cut by giving the school 
an extra $76,000 for a summer teacher 
training program, plus four extra 
teaching positions for the schools in- 
dependent study program. He also 
agreed that central headquarters could 
pay $38,000 for computer time costs. 



Scribner placed the matter of com- 
puter time payment (a policy decision 
for the school board) before the board 
nearly seven weeks prior to Shanker's 
column in which he blamed Scribner 
for watering the Dewey program "to 
death," giving as evidence that "the 
school must now pay for it [computer 
time] by reducing its teaching staff." 

Nine days after the column, accord- 
ing to the u.F.T. newspaper, "three 
thousand angry parents, students and 
teachers" from John Dewey demon- 
strated in front of central headquar- 
ters to protest "massive budget cuts" 
that would "effectively destroy" the 
school. Two days later, Scribner an- 
nounced his intention to quit at the 
end of his contract. 

The a.f.t, makes clear in its own 
literature that it is "first and foremost 
a union." A union existing to protect 
its members is one thing, but a union 
as a non-accountable political and 
private force in control of the public 
schools is quite another. □ 
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Duties of State Boards 

A state may have many boards for specific pur- 
poses In most instances, however, the major edu- 
cational responsibilities are assigned to one central 
agency, which is usually the general state board of 
education Ongmally its chief task was the distribu- 
tion of state 'ttterary" funds and kindred duties. 
Today this board is invested with greatly enlarged 
powers, including the genet al oversight of tne entire 
state public school s/stem Like the school board 
tn tne local district, it is usually the pohcy-forming 
body, determining state educational policies within 
the statutor y framework provided by the legislature. 
Its majO- task in seme states ,s the appointment of 
a state superintendent, //ho serves as the chief 
executive oHicer of the boa^d. Like city boards, it 
also makes appointments recommended bv the 
superintendent and approves budgets prepared by 
him Relevantly. Frank VV Lutz m "The Politics of 
Ed'v'cation" wntes: "Perhapei because education is 
a function of t'le ,sepC;rato states, there has been 
a greater inteiest m the state politics of education 
than in the local politics of education."-' 

Other State Education Boards 

Many commonwealths assign to bodies other than 
the state board of education various aspects of the 
educat ona! program Among the several hundred 
special-purpose state educational boards or com- 
missions are 

The curriculum commission, which recommends programs 
of studies 

The textbook commission. • h selects textbooks to be 
used m schools throughoi e «>taie 

The board of trustees or regents, which manages the state 
unfversity 

The community college board, which presides over the 

affciirs of the state community colleges 

The board or boards of control, wfiich have charge of one 

or more institutions of higher learning 

The board for vocational rehabilitation, which collaborates 

with the federal board in reestablishing in industry persons 

injured oi otherwise hand. capped 

The board for vocational education, which works with the 
federal government especially in promoting Smith-Hughes 
actfvfties 

The board of examiners, which prepares and conducts 
examinations for teachers seeking to be certified 
The retirement or pension board, which collects the re- 
ceipts and controls the distributions for teachers' pensions 
The board of charities and corrections, which takes charge 
of. and provides for, the proper training of feebleminded, 
deaf, blind, crippled, and otherwise handicapped persons 
The dormitory authority, which approves the construction 
of living and dining facilities on college campuses 



In recent years one notes a tendency toward 
reducmg the number of ancillary state boards and 
centralizing the control of educational affairs in the 
hands of a single state board of education, which 
has general supervision of all the schools. This may 
be supplementod by another board, which has 
charge of the institutions of higher learning in the 
state. One also detects a trend toward makmg the 
state superintendent the coordinator of ail educa- 
tional activities in the commonwealth. 

-Frank W. Lutz, "TIk^ Politics of FAlueation" in The 
Srhfffil Aihnifi isf rotor, Amiirican Assoi'ialion of School 
Administrators, Washingttm, D.C, August, 1970, p. 8. 



Duties of State Superintendents 

Most of the duties of state superintendents and their 
staffs fall into j few m,ajor categories 

Drawing public attention to the state's educational needs 
and encouraging public action 

Reporting to the public on educational accomplishments; 
compiling data on school enrollments, expenditures, school 
construction, measures of academic progress, and so forth 

Giving counsel to local boards of education and adminis- 
trators; interpreting school law to administrative officials; 
offering testimony on proposed legislation and regulations 
to stale legislatures and other governmental bodies 

Preparing required state plans for federally financed pro- 
grams, such as vocational education, and planning intra- 
state programs 

t:u>i 

Innovating and implementing various pilot projects 
./w/., .,,,■ 
Resolving controversies w'Jhin local school systems; 
hearing appeals in much the same manner as an appellate 
court 

Ml, rnfl 

Regulating public and private elementary schools, sec- 
ondary schools, colleges, and universities; distributir^ 
state and some federal moneys; certifying teachers; np-, 
proving school buildings; managing such diverse enter- 
prises as museums, libraries, historical sites; and evern 
in son^e states, approving motion picturds and licensing 
barbers and beauticiar^s 

Attending meetings of various state boards and coalescing 
the various educational efforts of the state 

Fiilmg vacancies i the st ite department of education, in 
county superintendencies. and in other positions 

/',"' // ■ 'nil , f,,i 

Participating in state and national assessment programs 
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ARGUMBMTS UTILIZED TO JUSTIFI a'iATEMENT J 



As for accreditation of teacher education institutions, national voluntary 
accreditation responsibilities have been given to the National Council 
for Accreditation of Teacher ICducation (NfWl'E) who has developed Stan- 
dards for Accreditation of Teacher Education which have gone through 
uany revisionsi the latest of which became manditory in the fall seme- 
ster, 1971« The national accreditation of teacher ed\icati<ai serves four 
major purposes > 

1. To assure the public that particular institutions « those 
naioed in the Annual List « offer pr^rams for the prepara- 
tion of teachers and other professional school personnel 
that meet national standards of quality* 

2. To ensure that children and youth are served by well- 
prepared school personnel* 

3. To advance the teaching profesision through the improve- 
ment of preparation programs • 

To provide a practical basis for reciprocity among the 
states in certifying professional school personnel* 

Standards have been established for (1) Basic Teacher Education Programs 
«md (2) Advanced Programs in the following categories: 

1« Cxirricula 
2# PacTilty 
3* Students 
Urn Resources 
5« Evaluation 

The policy making body of NCATE represents the various groups of the 
profession, but perhaps the greatest amount of leadership has come from 
the colleges and universities themselves* NCATE is the "official** body 
set up to evaluate and improve teacher education* Biey plan to retain 
their responsibility; they do not plan to turn their mandate over to the 
organized profession without a fight* 

In addition to regional accreditation, most states have some type of 
state accreditation for teacher education - most often under the lead- 
ership of the State Departments of P\iblic Instruction discussed pre- 
viously. 
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Compact , May /June 1974, published by the Education Commission of the States 



LET'S DO SOMETHING ABOUT DISTRUST BETWEEN EDUCATORS AND POLITICIANS 



by John Vasconcellos 



Something is keeping stale politicians 
and educators apart these days. 
There's a terrible lack of trust between 
them. I'm not sure which group dis- 
trusts the other more, and I guess that 
isn*t so important. But it isn't helping 
education. 

Many educators, for example, sus- 
pect that politicians want to run the 
schools and the colleges — that theyVe 
demagogues; that they're against aca- 
demic freedom. 

Politicians, on the other hand, have a 
lot of distrust for educators. A case in 
point was my experience several years 
ago at hearings of the California As- 
sembl>'s school finance subcomniiiiee. 
All of us on the committee ~ liberals 
and conservatives — agreed that every 
educator who testified had done more 
to hurt his cause than to help it. 

The chairman of our education com- 
mittee observed that when educators 
come before legislative committees, 
they usually talk about such things as 
cmplo>e rights and benefits, or things 
like structure and organization. But 
they seldom seem to mention the kids. 

Many legislators strongly believe that 
educators aren't **with il'* in terms of 
what's good for the kids, and that 
they're terribly caught up in questions 
ol' status and institutional prerogatives. 
This IS as true of higher education as it 
IS of eiemeniary and secondary educa- 
tion For instance, 1 gel an entirely dif- 
ferent picture about California's col- 
leges and universities from second-level 
administrators — deans and vice presi- 
dents — than I get from the top. And 
the more I listen to the people who are 
closest to the students, the less sure I 
am that the institutions arc responding 
to human needs. 

One reason for the politicians' con- 
cern is that it often seems to be the pol- 
icy of California educators that nobody 
is supposed to talk to legislators except 
the superintendent or the university 
president and his lobbyists. Teachers 
are discouraged from making contact 
with legislators or giving them any kind 
of input. 

A friend of mine who is dean of a 
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school of education was reprimanded 
recently for getting some information 
for me from a person on his staff. I'm 
very suspicious of processes that deny 
me, as a legislator, the chance to talk 
to whomever I want to in education. 

Part of the problem is that for a long 
time educators were the experts we 
looked to for our training and our 
salvation, but they turned around and 
let it go to their heads. They took 
charge. They held their power and their 
information very close. And I think 
they felt that the less they let people 
know, the better off they were. That 
may well have been true several decades 
ago. They were dealing with a largely 
uneducated populace and an unedu- 
cated legislature. 

Today, however, almost everybody 
has been through high school and one- 
third of the population has gone to col- 
lege. These people — and especially the 
legislators — are no longer willing to 
blindly take the word of the educators. 

In the California Assembly, for 
example, all of us have been through 
college. There are 30 lawyers out of 
80. We've all had a lot of education 
ourselves and we're no longer willing to 
sit there and swallow whole whatever 
anyone tells us. 

Too often the educators' approach 
has been, '*Just give us more money 
and we'll make it okay." California has 
been fairly generous in giving money 
to educators, I think, and my perspec- 
tive is that of a fairly liberal spender. 

But 1 haven't seen money make much 
of a difference in education. The edu- 
cators keep saying, "Give us more 
money . . .," and we do, but education 
isn't getting much better. 

We begin to wonder just what the 
educators' concerns really are — and 
what depth of understanding they really 
have about the learning process and 
how to affect it. 

Lately their plea has been less for 
money than for changes in the laws on 
employe rights and procedures and 
structure. But it seems the litany is 
never in terms of kids or educational 
reform or programs that recognize 
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children's needs. 

I'm not anti-employe. Yet the im- 
pression we're getting in the legislature 
is that school is not for the kids. It's 
somehow for all those people who are 
running it or who are employed by it 
— and that's not the kind of impression 
that readily builds trust. 

Perhaps trust is largely a personal 
thing, and there isn't a lot of persona! 
involvement between educators and 
politicians. They don't know one an- 
other very well. That's our biggest 
problem. We have to bridge this gap of 
distrust by moving out and sharing the 
experience of wondering about educa- 
tion with the educators. But it works 
both ways. The educators have to share, 
too. 

I'm not talking about playing poli- 
tics, but about trusting the politicians 
with information and having some sense 
of their good will. 

A teacher ! know asked her principal 
if she could invite parents to help out in 
the classroom and he said, **I don't 
want the people near the school — they 
might take over." I don't think that 
attitude will maintain or rebuild the 
credibility that education needs for sup- 
port from the taxpaying public. 



Another problem, at least at the uni- 
versity level, is that educational in- 
stitutions often have the least informa- 
tion about themselves and the least 
willingness to be self-critical or self- 
evaluating. That also breeds distrust. 
The people ! trust are those willing to 
ask questions and share doubts. 

At the same time, many legislators 
aren't informed enough about educa- 
tion. They have a lot of mistaken ideas 
about what it is and what it ought to do. 
So 1 think educators should become 
more active personally in getting to 
know legislators. They should call our 
attention to the kinds of experiences, 
information and personal contacts that 
would enable us to make better deci- 
sions about education. 

Most legislators would go along with 
thai, but it takes some effort by educa- 
tors sometimes to get us loose from 
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wherever else we are. We are not basi- 
cally unfriendly, however, to education. 

Education, American style, has been 
a sort of abstract process. It seems to be 
so mind-centered and unaware of the 
uholc person that the further you go, 
the more remote you become from real 
people and real needs. 

Educators need to have the faith and 
the courage to risk going out into the 
community and sharing their questions 
with the community. They need to ad- 
mit ihcir doubts and provide processes 
for parental involvement. In California, 
parent advisory councils are being built 
up across the state at all school levels. 

I've also found thai the more we go 
out and invite people to take part — and 
the more we share with them what we 
know and don't know — the more we 
diffuse the "unfriendly^* element in the 
community. Much hostility toward the 
schools is based on feelings of being 
excluded. 

Whenever I sit down with angry peo- 
ple and say, '*Hey, what's happenmg?'' 
and "Here's what Fm into and why,'' 
the heat almost always diminishes and 
things get easier. 

My thing is psychology — not by 
training, but by personal need and 
curiosity. And I have a growing sense 
that the problems that beset us socially 
— whether it's drugs or violence or a 
breakdown of the family- -can be traced 
back to personal experiences early in 
life and can be searched out in human 
terms. 

We can pass all the repressive laws 
we want, but that won't reduce the 
problems. The problems may shift, but 
they won't go away. 



I've been concerned about trying to 
understand why people make the 
choices they do. We have to look at 
that if we want to prevent some of the 
problems. And I think the schools 
should be places where those explora- 
tions are undertaken. 

When schools deal with kids as 
though parts of them are bad or shame- 
ful, or split them off from themselves, 
we get the alienation that underlies our 
major social problems. 

Of course, the schools aren't tlie only 
institutions dealing with people that 
way. My sense is that the culture gen- 
erally is not easy on people — that it 
operates on the assumption that some- 
thing is wrong with people. It keeps 
sending people to institutions to get 
fixed up. 

That whole negative assumption 
about people underlies a lot of 
problems that people have. It's sort of 
a self-fuinilmg prophecy. To get to the 
root of our problems, we must redesign 
our institutions on an assumption that 
at least explores the character of being 
human and enables persons to have 
some sclf-e.stccm. 

These are legitimate matters for dis- 
cussion by legislators, educators, stu- 
dents and people in the community. 

Of course, we cannot really legislate 
good education. We're too '-amoved 
from it, and it's too personal and "spir- 
itual" a process. What we can do is try 
not to get in the way of it. We can pro- 
vide funds and the framework for Ihc 
people who are there. 

The state education department and 
educators generally can wonder a lot 
more about the purpose of the schools 



and whether their operational design 
helps kids grow or turns kids off. 

By and large, the function of Amer- 
ican schools has been to delimit persons 
so they could fit together and build a 
nation. Now v ^ are witnessing a newly 
emerging individualism — self-aware- 
ness, self-determination, self-esteem — 
but the schools are still conditioning 
people away from themselves. 

Educators really need to take the lead 
in questioning that. It's a painful and 
scary process for many reasons, per- 
sonally and politically, but it has to be 
done. 

If I could reallocate the state educa- 
tion budget, rd use a large portion of it 
for teacher retraining and insist that 
teachers ask questions about how peo- 
ple live and learn and love and grow. Td 
take another large part of the budget to 
provide more options for students and 
their families. 

I would also try to assure that teach- 
ers and citizens participated periodical- 
1} in conferences on the humanization 
of education. What is exciting is thai 
this is beginning to happen now in 
California. The issue is about ready to 
break; it's on the minds and in the feel- 
ings of a lot of people. 

Tying into that are community goals 
for education. In California we asked 
about goals and got back what we ex- 
pected: people want achievement in 
reading, writing and arithmetic. But we 
also got back from every community — 
liberal and conservative, black and 
white — the point that people consider 
self-esteem to be one of the primary 
goals of the schools. 

If only the educators and the politi- 
cians could get together on that basis. 
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EXPLANATION OF PROFESSIONAL TEACHING PRACTICES COMMISSION 
AND PROFESSIONAL STANDARDS BOARD 

Efforts toward giving Iowa educators a greater voice in the governance of 
the education profession began shortly after the release of the report New 
Horizons in Tencher Educ ati on a.nd Prof es r>ion3 1 Str.rt dnrds in the early 19G0*s. 
The CoiraTiissicn on Teacher Education and Professional Standards (TEPS) of the Iowa 
State Education Association appointed a corrmittee to study recommendations from 
this report. Of special interest was the portion of the document which described 
the rationale for the governance of the teaching profession. A major thrust of 
the N3W Hor izo^;^ project called for professional autonomy-- that the teaching 
profession nc'cd'cd the pov7cr to govern those areas which are uniquely of concern 
to the profession. A basic characteristic of any recognized proTession is self- 
direction and accountability: management of its own affairs within a broad 
framework establiiihed by pui)lic policy. A profession define? ethical conduct and 
standards of professional i)ractice and sees that there standards are knovm and 
enforced. Moreover, it rer^ulates standards for treatment of its members and 
cstablishac ir.achinery for the enforcement of thone standards. Specific delega- 
tion to the teaching profession of certain rights and responsibilities for 
decision-making is in the interest of both the public and the profession. 



Nev7 Horirons described two groups which would become necessary for the 
teaching protcssion to establish in order to be responsible for its members. 



(1) A pro f cr.rional rract ices co?:misgion: a legally recognized group 
compoGod of individual representatives of the teaching profession 
who f;re authorized to deal with standards and practices of ethics, 
competence, and academic freedom where protective or disciplinary 
action may be needed. 



(2) A prof '/ssional rtrand^.rds board • an official body at the state 
level to which responsibility is assigned for (a) developing 
requirements and policies governing accrr^ditation of teacher 
education institute onSv" issuance of licenses, and assignment of 
professional personnel; and (b) conducting studies desi^-^ied to 
improve standards of licensure, accreditation, and assignment. 



In 1967 the Iowa General Assembly created the Professional Teaching Practices 
Commission. The text of this Act follows: 



Section 1^. This Act shall be known as the Professional Teaching Practices 

Act. 



Section 2. For the purpose of this Act the ^'profession of teaching'^ or 
•'teaching proVcssion" shall mean persons engaged in teaching or providing related 
administrative, supei"vi sory , or other services requiring certification from the 
Stale Board of Public liUitruction. 
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Section 3. A professional teaching practices commission, which shall be 
included in the .«5tate department of public instruction for administrative 
purposes, is created consisting of nine (9) members who shall be appointed by the 
governor. A person, in order to be quali ric?d for appointment to the commission, 
shall hold a certificate authorizing him to teach in the state of Iowa or be a 
member of the faculty of an approved teacliing education inctitution in Iowa. The 
commission sholl be composed of four (4) classroom trenchers, three (3) school 
administrators, one (1) member of faculties representing two-year colleges or 
Iowa colleges or universities approved for teacher education, and one (1) member 
representing the state department of public instruction. 



Initial appointments shall be: four (4) for one (1) year; three (3) for two 

(2) years; and two (2) for three (3) years. Thereafter, terms shall be for three 

(3) years. A member may be reappointed to the concmission for only one (1) time. 



Section 4. The members of the commission shall be allowed a per diem of 
thirty (30) dollars and their necessary travel and expense while engaged in their 
official duties. 



Section 5. This commission shall have the authority to select its own 
chairman, establish procedures for its own government and for the development of 
standards, adopt rules and regulations, and secure legal and other services 
necessary to its function. 



Sectio n 6. The coiri^iicsion shall have the responsibility of developing 
criteria of professional practices including, but not limited to, such areas, as: 
(1) contractiurl ohlii^-itions ; (2) coiiipetent performance or all mcir.bera of the 
teachinj; pro^:?.:::::icn ; c.rA (3) ethical practice to'.'ard ether m:i:nbers of the 
profession, pc.rcnts, students, and the community. However, membership or non- 
memberbhip in a:'jy teachers' oreanization shall never be a criterion of an 
individual's professional standing. A violation, as determined by the commission 
following a hearing, of any of the criteria so adopted shall be deemed to be 
unprofessional practice ai^.u a legal basis for the suspension or revocation of a 
certificate by the state board of educational examiners. 



The commission, in administering its responsibilities under this Act, after 
a hearing, shrill exonerate, warn or reprimand the member of the profession or may 
recommend the holding of a certi li cation suspension or revocation bearing by the 
state board of educational examiners. 



Section 7^. The commission shall be financed by the members of the teaching 
profession in the amount necessary to carry out the purposes of this Act. 
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The then Governor Harold Hughes appointed the members of the Commission, and 
the Coinnussion met several times and began working on oporr.tlonal guidelines. 

1 °f the Act proved to be a problem. The statute provided th.it "the 
co;nmis3ion shall be finrnccd by the members of the .eaching profession in the 
amount necessary to carry out the purposes of this Act." The language, while 
Identical to the language of a similar statute in Kentucky, created immediate 
difficulties. Members of the Professional Teaching Practices Coinnission appealed 
to many different educational groups for funds. The ISEA Executive Board 
responded to a plea for funds. However, in 1P68, an opinion written from the 
office of the Iowa Attorney General stated that the State of Town could not 
accept a gift from the ISEA to assist tlic Professional Teaching Practices 
Conmiisijion with its expenses. Members of the Commission who ser%'cd hcve still 
never received the per diem allowance of thirty (30) dollars, nor tr.ivcl and other 
expense reimbursement for the period they served on the Commission. Deprived of 
any hope of obtaining funds, the Commission has been inoperative since 1968 



In June of 1971 -he Iowa Legislature passed legislation raising the fee for 
a teaching certificate to $15. A portion of the revenue from this fee will pay 
the $30,000 appropriation for the operation of a Professional Teaching Practices 
Act. 

Members of the Commission must be newly appointed by the Governor. 

ISEA also introduced a bill calling for the creation of a Professional 
Standards Eoard in the 64th General Assembly. The proposal was drafted by a 
committee from the ISEA Commission on Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards, (Defeated in the legislature) 



The Professional Standards Board would develop requirements and policies 
governing, approval of teacher preparation institutions and govern the issurance 
and endorsement of certificates to professional personnel in elementary, secondary 
schools, and area vocational and community colleges. The Prof essional' Standards 
Board also would study and detenr.ine necessary chancres in programs for teacher 
preparation and in requirementt; for certification. The membership of the 
standards board would represent the teaching profession at both the classroom and 
supervisory levels and the public and private universities and colleges preparing 
teachers. 

While there is pre-ently an advisory board established to perform these 
functions, the board has no real power. It may make reconrniendat ions only .to the 
state board of public instruction, but seme of its reco:TTmcneat ior s hrve never 
even been received by the board. Enactment of .a professional standards bill 

would give the profession a greater voice in its governance. At the present 

time legislation is pending in House File 573, 
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Today's Education, December 1971 



Esbbishing a 
sbndards board 

RUTH DITTES, !970'73 chairman, Minnesota Com- 
mission on Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards; business education teacher, Richfield 
(Minnesota) Senior High School. 

□ In retrospect, this past year was a busy and profit- 
able one for the Minnesota Education Association as a 
pilot state in the NEA governance project. Although 
we did not realize our goal of establishing a legally 
constituted professional standards board, we did 
achieve the following: 

1. MEA members are now cognizant of the need for, 
and highly supportive of, professional standards legis- 
lation. 

2. State legislators and the public are aware that 
teachers are interested in greater accountability as 
veil as in economic matters. 

The NEA image was enhanced through our pro- 
fe sional standards thrust. 

A part-time stafi assistant who coordinated the ac- 
tivities of the TEPS and Legislative commissions with 
those of our state president and our chief lobbyist 
was key to the success of our professional standards 
effort. Equally important was our pilot agreement 
with NEA which provided for mutual planning, coop- 
erative development of n aterials, and the money 
necessary to campaign for a bill. 

Without a doubt, securing a professional standards 
board is a long-range goal. Much groundwork must be 
laid to convince teachers, legislators, and the public 
that teachers are willing and capable of assuming 
responsibility for professionalism and accountability. 

In Minnesota, our professional standards thrust 
began in February 1970 with the adoption of a position 
paper stating the intent of the MEA to seek legal 
establishment of an autonomous board to determine 
standards for certification of teachers, for accredita- 
tion of teacher preparation institutions, and for in- 
serN'ice and continuing education for teachers. Since 
Minnesota already has a legally constituted Profes- 
sional Practices Commission, tho new legislation dealt 
only with standards. 

The following August, MEA trained 60 teacher-lead- 
ers to ser\'e as a professional standards cadre. Their 
job was to contact teachers and legislators to discuss 
the importance of a professional standards board. 

In November, local association presidents and 
chairmen of the TEPS, Legislative, and PR&R com- 
mittees met in a statewide conference to prepare for 
the legislative push. NEA-TEPS provided a discussion 
guide, transparencies, and a filmstrip-tape on govern- 
ance that presidents could take back to their locals. 

After the statewide conference, participants held 



similar meetings in their locals prior to the opening 
of the state legislature in January. In the meantime, 
we found influential legislators to sponsor the bill 
and we identified a second cadre of association leaders 
to make personal contacts, at frequent intervals, with 
our legislators. Our state Legislative Commission and 
chief lobbyist set a high priority on this legislation. 

When the legislative session began, MEA seemed to 
be in a powerful position with its members and with 
legislators on the question of the bill. Legislators were 
actually asking when the bill would be available. 
"Lobbyline," a telephone communication network, and 
Window on Legislation, a legislative newsletter, kept 
MEA members informed on the bill's progress. 

With all of this going for us, we naturally assumed 
the bill would become law. Not so. Wlien the edu- 
cation committees in the legislature discussed the 
bill, our opposition came out of the walls. Yes, state 
department staff, state board of education members, 
administrators of teacher education institutions, and 
school board association members suddenly felt this 
legislation was a real threat, since broadening the base 
of professional control to include elementary and 
secondary' teachers would diminish the power of the 
groups presently in control. 

Some school administrators and other educational 
specialists could not see their way clear to support 
the MEA's bill because they feared that elementary 
and secondary teachers would determine certification 
for them. MEA's coalition efforts with the opposition 
were weak and late. 

MEA encountered another difficulty. The Minnesota 
Federation of Teachers submitted a weaker bill than 
the MEA's — one which sought only advisory power. 
Legislators believe the standards bill could have 
passed both the House and Senate committees by one 
or two votes had it not been for the Federation bill. 

Even though the MEA bill did not come out of com- 
mittee, the powerful legislator-authors were successful 
in steering it into interim study. Now, a committee 
of legislators will consider the whole professional 
standards issue, along with other education problems, 
in order to make recommendations to the next legis- 
lature. We consider this an advantage, since any rec- 
ommendation by the interim committee is likely to 
have greater acceptance in the legislature than one 
coming from an association or organization. 

In the next two years, MEA must prepare pungent 
testimony, with facts and figures, attesting to the 
need for a professional standards board. We must 
form an alliance with the groups which opposed our 
bill. Continued support from NEA is imperative. 

Though the task of securing standards legislation is 
not easy, I contend that the time is now. D 
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Teacher Standards and Practices Commissions; A Directory , Second edition. 
Washington, D. C.: National Education Association, 1974. 



GEORGIA 



Name : 

Type: 
Members : 



Officers : 
Budget/Source: 
Staff: 



PROFESSIONAL PRACTICES COMMISSION 

Established 1967 under the Professional Teaching 

Practices Act 

Autonomous and advisory to State Board of Education 
and local school districts 

17, nominated by groups representing professional 
departments, recommended by state superintendent, 
appointed by State Board of Education. 3-year terms 
staggered; eligible for reappointment once. 

Chairman, vice-chairman, executive committee 

$75,000 state appropriation, plus grants 

2 professionals, support staff 



HAWAII 



No teacher standards and practices board or commission, 
Legislation being planned by state association. 



IDAHO 



Name: 



Type: 
Members : 

Officers : 
Meetings : 
Budget/Source : 
Staff: 



PROFESSIONAL STANDARDS COMMISSION 
Established 1972 by statute combining Professional 
Standards Board with previously established 
Professional Practices Commission 

Advisory to State Board of Education 

17, nominated by organizations represented, appointed 
by State Board of Education. 3-year terms, staggered; 
eligible for reappointment any number of times. 

Chairman, vice-chairman, secretary 

Quarterly and on call 

$84,000 from certificate fees and surplus 
1 secretary 
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ILLINOIS 



No teacher standards and practices board or commission 
Legislation pending. 



[NDIANA 



Name: 
Type: 

Members : 
Officers : 
Meetings : 
Budget/Source: 



TEACHER TRAINING AND LICENSING COMMISSION 
Established 1945 by state statute 

Part of State Board of Education (Board of Education 
consists of 3 conmissions: Textbook Commission, 
General CoiTinission,and Teacher Training and Licensing 
Comrr ission) 

7, ..ppointed by governor. 4-year terms. 

Chairman, secretary 

Monthly 

State appropriation 



IOWA 



Name: 

Type: 
Members : 

Officers : 
Meetings : 
Budget/Source: 
Staff: 



PROFESSIONAL TEACHING PRACTICES COMMISSION 
Established 1967 under the Professional Practices Act; 
operating appropriation passed in 1971 

Advisory to State Board of Education 

9, nominated by individuals and teacher associations 
or organizations, appointed by governor. Terms 
staggered; eligible for reappointment once. 

Chairman, vice-chairman, secretary 

Monthly or on call 

$40,000 (1973-75), from state appropriations 
1 support, part-time 
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Name ; 



Type: 
Members : 

Officers : 
Meetings : 
Budget/Source: 



(a; PROFESSIONAL TEACHING STANDARDS BOARD 
(b) PROFESSIONAL TEACHING PRACTICES COMMISSION 
Established 1969 under the Kansas Professional Teaching 
Practices Act 

Advisory to State Board of Education 

(a) 35, (b) 17, nominated by teacher associations or 
organizations, appointed by State Board of Education. 
3-year terms, staggered; eligible for reappointment once. 

Chairman, vice-chairman, secretary 

On call 

$10,000, from state appropriation (in State Department of 
Education Budget) and per diem for members 



KENTUCKY 



Name: 

Type: 
Members : 

Officers 
Meetings 
Budget/Source 
Staff 



PROFESSIONAL PRACTICES COMMISSION 
Established 1962 

Advisory to State Board of Education 

12, nominated by teacher associations or organizations, 
appointed by governor. 3-year terms, staggered; eligible 
for reappointment once. 

Chairman, vice-chairman, secretary 

On call 

$3,000, from the profession 

1 professional, 1 suppo^^t; part-time 



LOUISIANA 



No teacher standards and practices board or commission. 
No legislation planned by state association. 
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TABLE 1: POWERS AND RESPONSIBILITIES OF STATE TEACHER STANDARDS AND 
PRACTICES COMMISSIONS /boards 
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Learning s March 1974 



.State of The Art. 



A SECOND FRONT SN THE 
ACCOUNTABILITY BATTLE 

The movement to require teachers 
to prove they really teach is 
becoming two-pronged. The first 
expression, accountability (see "The 
Heavy Hand of Accountability." page 
24), has been around for some time; in 
essence, it demands that teachers, 
in order to hold their jobs, must prove 
they do indeed teach. The newest 
wrinkle is competency-based teacher 
education (CBTE), also called 
performance-based teacher educa- 
tion It requires proof of classroom 
effectiveness before a teacher can 
get a job. i.e.. m order to obtain 
certification 

CBTE !S particularly big in Cali- 
fornia, where the state commission 
for teacher preparation and licensing 
was set apart two years ago from 
the state department of public 
instruction and made directly 
responsible to the state legislature. 
The second most populous state, 
New York, followed suit late last 
year Its education department 
announced that it wants all state 
teacher-training institutions to 



move in stages toward performance- 
based education, a process to be 
completed in seven years. 

With at least 15 other states 
involved in somewhat similar pro- 
grams, CBTE is a matter of growing 
concern to teacher unions and many 
education professors. Their opposi- 
tion was strengthened by a research 
memorandum recently prepared by 
the Stanford Research Institute for 
the U.S. Office of Education. "The 
lack of knowledge regarding the 
relationship of teacher behavior to 
pupil outcomes," says the memoran- 
dum, calls into question the whole 
concept of CBTE 



Reprinted by special 
permission from 
Learning , The 
Magazine for 
Creative Teaching 
( © 1973 and 
1974 by Education 
Today Co. , Inc. , 
Falo Alto, 
California. ) 



Learning, October 1973 



.State oF The Art. 



TEACHER KNOWS 
(TEACHERS) BEST 

A startling educational ideal seems 
to have taken first root, to wit, 
that teachers are in a better 
position than anyone else to 
establish and administer criteria 
and procedures both for teacher 
certification and for training 
programs. The breakthrough came 
in Oregon, the first state in the 
nation to assign responsibility 
for both functions to a board 
dominated by teachers. The panel, 
to be appointed by the State 
Board of Education, will include 14 
educators and 3 laymen. State 
Superintendent Dale Parnell hailed 
the innovation as a way "to give 
educators the tools they need to 
be accountable for the performance 
of their profession," 



Today's Education , 
September-October 1973 

Oregon Enacts 

Teacher Certification Act 

This past summer, Oregon enacted a 
teacher certification measure which 
NEA hailed as a "Magna Carta" for 
Oregon teachers and a blueprint for 
other states to follow, 

The legislation assures the right for a 
stat'^wide professional commission to 
certify teachers and provides authority 
for the te?oher-dominated commission 
to regulate programs leading to certifi- 
cation and approval of teacher training 
programs in colleges and universities. 

The statute transfers the authority for 
approving certification from the State 
Board of Education to the Teacher 
Standards and Practices Commission. 
Legislation passed earlier this year by 
Oregon lawmakers gives the Commis- 
sion authority for certificate 
revocation. 

The two measures give Oregon edu- 
cators more autonomy in controlling 
the profession than teachers in any 
other states have. 
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3,5 

ACHIEVING PROFESSIONAL GOVERNANCE 

minnesota: 



GUIDE AND 
SCRIPT 



COLOR FILMSTRIP 
WITH SOUND 



Title frame 8. What can we do to achieve professional 



2, What is professional governance? 9. lliose are some of the questions "many teacher's 

are asking about governance. Let's consider 
what governance is . 



3. Is it educators controlling education? Governance exists now. Think about it. 

Somebody now controls the teaching pro- 
fession. The question is - how is *pro- 
fessional governance different from what 
we have now? 



4. Or is it educators setting standards for 
themselves as a part of accountability? 



11, In most states the responsibility for 
governance of the teaching profession 
lies with state boards of lay citizens, 
not with teachers. 



5. What precisely are the professional rights 
teachers want? 



12. An NEA resolution says, "the profession 
must govern itself. Members of the pro- 
fession through professional standards 
boards and professional practices com- 
missions must set and enforce standards 
of license, practice, ethics, and competence," 



6. What precisely are the responsibilities 
that go with those rights? 



13, In other words, members of the profession 
should be in charge ol 'both preparation 
and initial entry irtto the profession and 
of continuing education and performance. 



7, What does governance mean to me as a 
teacher? What's in it for me? 



14, One way the prof'^ssion should control 

preparation is by supervising accreditation 
of teacher education institutions and 
programs . 
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15. 



Also, professionals should govern continuing 
education during their career. They should 
evaluate their current teaching and then plan 
experiences that will keep them "in tune" 
with constantly changing educational needs. 



24. 



3.5 



If the board did anything not in the public 
interest, like--try to keep the profjession 
small so salaries would go up, the legisla- 
ture could change the board's powers and 
dut ies . 



16. And they should monitor their own teaching 
performance by setting standards of com- 
petence, and seeing to it that those stan- 
dards are met . 



25. Just who would be on a teacher standards 
and licensure board, anyway? 



17. 



Wcn*t people object to educators* controlling 
education? After all, it's a public function 
paid for I^y the public. 



26, 



Representatives from the pajor segments of 
the teaching prof ession--teachers from schools 
for early childhood through college--and, of 
course, administrators who have the responsi- 
bility of making schools function properly. 



18. We are not asking for control of education. 
That means setting policies, deciding what 
the schools should do. The public should 
have ultimate control over that. 



27. The board would be accountable to all these 
groups because each one would nominate members 
to serve. The board would be accountable to 
the profession as well as to the public. 

28. Of course, elementar^^ and secondary teachers 
are closest Co what is needed in the class- 
room, so a majority of the board members 
would be such teachers. 



19- Our job is to use- what we know about teaching 
and learning to carry out public policies 
and reach public goals in the best possible 
way. To do that, we must have teachers who 
are both well prepared and can maintain their 
competence . 



29. The law might provide that all licensed 
practitioners through their professional 
organizations or by petition nominate boart- 
members to represent them. If a state is 
small, teachers might vote on a possible panel 
of representatives* The governor should make 
final choices from the profession's nominees. 



20. Other professionals who serve the public — for 
example doctors, dentists, architects, lawyers 
and engineers, to nam3 a few--are licensed by 
state boards of examinees. However, all or 
most of the members o^ those boards are them- 
selves doctors, dentists, architects, lawyers 
and engineers, not lay citizens. It's only in 
education that state boards are made up of lay- 
men rather than practitioners. 

21. We educators should be accountable through 
chosen professional representatives for the 
quality of our profession. One way we can 
do tins is through a state teacher stcntfardj 
and licensure board that is delegated three 
aspects of professional governance. The 
threo are, first, preparation and entry, 
second, continuing education, and third, 
maintenance of competence. 

22 Tax-payers should like the accountability 

--they'd be getting better prepared teachers 
for their dollar. 

23. A professional standards anH licensure 

board would be accountable to the public 
through the state legislature. By dele- 
gating authority to the board, the legis- 
lature is simply finding a way to get one 
of its jobs done. 
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30. In any event, professional organizations 

which represent many educators will be able 
to serve as a check and balance by informing 
the board of their concerns. From time to 
time, they can insist that the board let or- 
ganizations know what is being done. 



31. After all, the board won't just stop at 
setting standards; it will see that they 
are enforced. It will also study problems 
and adjust regulations as circumstances 
change . 



32. Tell me more about the professional gover- 
nance powers teachers expect to achieve 
through these state boards. 



33. 
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First, the board would set the qualifications 
for licensing educators and would decide what 
kinds of licenses to issue. For example, they 
might agree there should be 3 kinds of li- 
censes: assistant or intern, basic, and ad- 
vanced or specialist. 
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34. Standards for licensing could be more flex- 
ible than they now are. Licenses might not 
be awarded on coursework alone. Demonstrated 
competence may well be an important part, too. 



43. Then, too, professional organizations rather 
than state boards should take responsibility 
for enforcing the code of ethics. Licensure 
boards would handle only infringements serious 
enough to involve expulsion from the prof^p- 
sion--that is, license revocation. ^ 



35. Maybe the details of an advanced credential 
after an initial license could be worked out 
locally by the professional organization and 
the school board. 



36. The board could waive requirements in indivi- 
dual cases where there were exceptional 
reasons . 



44. The board or a professional practices com- 
mission could revoke licenses of practitioners 
only in extreme cases by employing due process 
That way, the association would be free to act 
as advocate for an accused teacher if it chose 
to do so--without getting into a conflict of 
interest. 

45. I like the idea of teachers govern^-ng Our 
profession. It would give me a new sense of 
satisfaction in my job. 

46. Yes, and you would know that the new teachers 
joining your school and your association were 
competent--meeting standards you'd helped to 
establish. 



37. The second power a professional board should 
have is responsibility for standards for 
accreditation of institutions that prepare 
prospective teachers. The board could either 
originate its own standards or adopt some 

already in use, like those of the NCATE , the 47. We could improve the preparation of our 

National Council for Accreditation of Teacaer student teachers and interns, too. 

Education. 



38. Third, the board should be empowered to dus- 
pend or revoke licenses when necessary--or a 
separate professional practices group might 
do this. It should have the power to sub- 
poena witnesses for hearings, too. 



*39. The fourth thing the board should do is design 
or promote studies to improve teacher education 
for both prospective and practicing teachers. 



40. There must be a catch here someplace. What 
Jo I give up or take on when professional 
governance becomes a fact? 



48. Most of all, we'd have a share in planning 

our own continuing education to make sure it 
contributes to and matches our needs and in- 
terests instead of just accumulating course 
credits or studying what someone else pres- 
cribes. 



49. That sounds good. What do we do to achieve 
professional governance? 



41. Good question. Professional governance means 
a lot of votV for both individual educators 
and professional organizations. 



50. The NEA has developed a model Teacher Stan- 
dards and Licensure Act. If you don't have 
it already, get a copy from your state asso- 
ciation--and study it. 



51. 



42. For one thing, educators uould have to hammer 
out positions so that the members of the stan- 
dards and licensure board could truly repre- 
sent their professional clientele. 
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You can also get information from the Divi- 
sion of Instruction and Professional Devel- 
opment clearinghouse on governance at the NEA 
Headquarters, For example, you can find out 
where different states stand on professional 
governance, A few states have already begun. 
Others are starting from scratch. 



as 



52. You can get in contact with teachers in other 
states with needs like yours, and exchange 
experiences and ideas. But you also need 
to examine your own state's special condi- 
tions and needs, its philosophical and politi- 
cal climate. 



53. Organize^ your state and local instruction 
and legislative comrittees to work for 
passage of professional governance and nego- 
tiations Ifiws , and for strong tenure protec- 
tion, The edycapion association is best fit- 
ted to worK for the establishment of such 
laws that will benefit all members of the pro- 
fession. 

54. Once the board is established, support its 
activities and work to see that it functions 
properly. 



55. We can use our negotiation power to improve 
instruction as well as for welfare purposes. 
Also, we can secure full involvement in 
evaluation, both program and performance. 



56. Assume responsibility for designing con- 
tinuing education programs, and for securing 
sound conditions for working with student 
teachers and interns. 



57. You were right when you said professional • 
self -goverance involves a lot of responsi- 
bility. But it means we can improve both 
our teaching and our learning--and be more 
accountable for quality education. That's 
good for the public and good for us, too. 



61. Minnesota teachers believe that a professional 
standards board means self -governance , which 
includes the setting of standards for initial 
certification, recertification, continuing 
education, and in-service education. 

62. In 1971 the State Legislature had its first 
look at the new bill, and in the 1973 legisla- 
tive session the lawmakers will make a deci- 
sion on this important educational issue, 

63. A massive effort has gone into preparing for 
this crucial legislative session. Each year 
sinee 1970 the MEA Delegate Assembly and 
Board of Directors have reaffirmed their 
commitment to professional standards, re- 
identifying it as a top priority. 

64. In phase one of the program, state division 
and local TEPS committees were busy designing 
governance workshops and developing materials. 

65. Uni-Serv cluster meetings and local association 
meetings were held to involve the membership in 
this drive to obtain self-governance and pro- 
fessional autonomy. 

66. Filmstrips, overlays, brochures ^d booklets 
were prepared, distributed and utilized in 
locals throughout the state. 

67. Phase two of the program begins now. Local 
associations must accept the task of lYiforming 
their local legislators , members of other 
educational agencies, and community groups in 
order to secure written commitment of support 
for a professional standards board. 



68. Minnesota teachers should not be deceived by 
the notion that the new state continuing 
education regulation gives teacher's self- 
governance. The wide range of problems facing 
the profession cannot be taken care of by one 
regulation. 



58, Now that we've looked at professional gover- 
nance generally, let's take a closer look at 
Minnesota. 



69. 



Phase three of the program- will begin in Jan- 
uary 1973 when the legislative session con- 
venes. Communications to the legislators will 
continue from the locals, and communications 
to the locals will continue from MEA. 



59. Minnesota has been an NEA pilot state since 
1970. At the time, the MEA Delegate Assembly 
formally set its sights on a new direction in 
education — the obtaining of a professional 
standards board lor teachers. 



70. Minnesota teachers bjlieve that the time to 
accomplish this goal is now. The decision is 
yours. Can we count on your assistance in 
achieving real professional status for Minne- 
sota teachers and improving the educational 
opportunities for Minnesota students? 



60. Much has been accomplished sincfi. that be- 
ginning. Achieving that goal now lies just 
ahead. 




71. (Music - Film Credits) 
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TEACHERS HELPING TEACHERS 



By Bruce Raskin 



One sleep flight of steps above 
a busy street in San Francisco sits 
a vast vcarehouse — though once 
inside no one would recognize it as 
such. Its walls are brightly painted 
and colorful carpets cover every inch 
of floor space. Interesting objects 
stretch as far as the eye can see — 
Styrofoam igloos, microscopes, 
couches, woooen blocks, books, 
kites susper'.ded from the ceiling, 
real trees, plants, photographs and 
musical instruments. And there are 
people. !n groups, talking animatedly, ' 
in pairs, discussing softly; alone, 
examining quietly. A calling card 
tacked on the door identifies this 
warehouse as the Teachers' Active 
Learning Center (TALC). 

In a corner of a huge room sit 
eight people around a horseshoe 
configuration of tables. On one table 
are three big piles of v\'hat certainly 
looks like dirt. "But this is not dirt!" 
protests John Bryan, director of the 
city arboretum in San Francisco and 
guest leader of this workshop on 
plants for TALC. "!t is sand, loam 
and peat mos.s — living planting soil." 
Bryan and the entire group roll up 
their sleeves, dig their hands into 
the soil and begin mixing. 

"What is the ratio of ingredients?" 
asks one of the curious participants, 
releasing a flood of qieslions troni 
the others, 

"What?" "Why?" ' How?" they ask. 
and Bryan answeis t!iem 

Another ten people h.v.c wandtMed 
into tlie group. Bryan leads them 
toward a wall of indoAS, to a huge 
display of pljnt^. Facli person picks 
up a pot With hi> name on it and, once 
igain, <^il3 viovvn. "How do I take the 
olant out of liie pot?" ^sks Bryan. 

"Dig it up?" 

"Smash it?" 

Bryan turns the pot upi;idc down 
and gently taps the edge ol the pot 
on the table. Out conus the plant 
into his hands completely intact. 
He points out how, in the week since 
the first session of this series of work- 
shops, t\w plant has rooted. Each 
person proceeds to take his plant 
cut of the pot- After shaking the soil 
loose, the roots are exanuned with 
hand lenses. 



Seeds are examined. In a plastic 
bag halt full of soil, an Idaho potaU) 
is planted and covered with still more 
soil. A large asparagus fern Is liberated 
from its pot and delicately separated 
into several different plants. With a 
pot, wire cutters, a large plastic bag 
and a wire coat hanger to support 
the bag (A'er the pot, Bryan makes a 
greenhouse in miniature. Another 
coat hanger and a plastic food con- 
tainer are magically transformed into 
a hanging basket. Everyone is doing 
something. 

"This shows us what can be done in 
a classroom," says Bob Jimenez, prin- 
cipal of a San Fancisco elementary 
school, who has come along with 
four teachers from his school. "There 
is a whole attitude, a whole learning 
environment here." 

In another area of this same large 
room sits another group of people. 
Math specialist Marilyn Burns points 
to several large potted trees standing 
nearby. "How tall are they?" People 
get up and vvith rulers, string, sticks 
and spans of the hand, they measure 
them. Back in tfieir seats, graphs com- 
paring the heights are made. There 
are other activities for those who 
finish quickly and for those who 
choose not to measure the trees, 
"Here are two things I can use in my 
classroom tomorrow," cries a teach e 

These are teachers . . , learning. Not 
from texts, not from lecturers, not 
from curriculum guides. They are 
learning by doing, by experimenting. 
This place is in San Francisco, but 
it might just as easily be the Advisory 
& Learning Exchange in Washington, 
D.C., or The Learnin^^ Center in St. 
Louis or the District S'x Advisory 
Center in Philadelphia or the Ad- 
visory for Open Education in Cam- 
bridge. Or any of over 100 suLh places 
(no one >eems to know the exact 
number) in the United Stales. 

No two are exactly alike, but the 
loose name for them is "teacher 
centers." 1 hougfi technically they 
resemble "in-service" training, they 
attempt to fielp teaciu-rs explore 
their own on[;oing education m \\'ays 
that are far different from nu;st con- 
ventional methods. Says Amity Bux- 
ton, director of TALC, "At first, active 
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particffja^n is shocking to teachers 
because many of them have forgotten 
what it is like to be a learner. But 
most of them quickly loosen up and 
begin to like it." 

The usual starting point is an 
Informal but structured workshop. 
A monthly schedule of workshops 
from TALC, typical of the schedules 
of many centers, reads something 
like this: 

The Came of Reading (K~6): Im- 
provise and use new reading games 
for diagnosing reading problems. 
Science/Crafts (4~B): Make science 
apparatus. A Pickel Is a Pain (3-6): 
Make new and strange combinations 
of words. Plants Are Like Children: 
Start a garden in your classroom using 
materials found at home. Mathematics 
Workshops: Use a variety of mani- 
pulative materials in creative ways. 
Photography: Photograms and dark- 
room techniques. Art — The Child's 
Self-image: Art materials and pro- 
ducts that a child can use to portray 
himself. Styrofoam: Cut and fabricate 
an igloo, ? hummingbird's nost or a 
beaver's home. 

Other centers proffer their own 
tempting kaleidoscopes of v/orkshop 
titles: Puppet Making, Changing the 
Classroom Environment, Natural 
Dyeing, Chinese Cookery in the 
Classroom, Cardboard Carpentry, 
Kite Making, Hoopr and Bicycle Tires, 
Games in the Affective Domain, ESS 
Science — Peas and Particles, Record 
Keeping in the Open Classroom, 
African Storytelling and Games, What 
Do You Do With Junk That's Too Good 
to Throw Away? Behavior of Meal- 
worms, Supermarket Math and Per- 
sonal Measurement..., 
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Today's Education , March-April 1974 



SOKE TEACHER- CENTERED IN-SERVICE PROGRAMS 



By William J. O'Keefe 
Free-Lance Writer, Des Moines, Iowa 



ryjShe National Education Association is pres- 
" cntly spearheading a drive to make teacher- 
centered in-service education a regular ongoing part 
of a school district's program for the professional 
development of its staff. 

The philosophy behind teacher-centered in- 
service teacher education, as defined by the NEA, is 
to serve the needs of the teacher so that the teacher 
can respond effectively to the educational demands 
of the students and society. To do this, the teachers 
must have sufficient control over their own training, 
development, and professional performance to 
make each school an optimum operation in its time 
and place. 

In many respects, this approach to in-service 
teacher education is a break from the traditional 
past. Ycsteiycar, school board members usually felt 
that the authority for any teacher training programs 
should rest solely with the board or administration. 
But today, when the public is demanding account- 
ability from its public education institutions, teach- 
ers are using negotiated -agreements to fix the re- 
sponsibilities for action. 

In-scr\ icc education, the NEA contends, must be 
substantially more than extension courses offered by 
a neighborip,g university. While these resources can 
undoubtedly be helpful, the most valuable and least 
used resources exist in the (teachers) peer group. 
Furthermore, the professional decisions need to be 
made at the building level — where the action is. 

Effective in-service education affords teachers an 
opportunity to get together within a coILgial setting 
(as contrasted with attending a college class) to dis- 
cuss common problems and to pool their resources 
in dcvclo[>mcnt of new approaches to teaching. 

For teachers, it is often a relcarning experience 
that shifts attention from the what of teaching — the 
subject matter — to the w'lio of teaching — the stu- 
dents and teachers themselves, who arc the featured 
participants in the teaching-learning transaction. 
The real needs of both students and teachers influ- 
ence the qua) ity of life in school. And the quality of 
life in school plays an important role in the quality 
and quantity of learning. 

The following exanipics seem to me to reflect the 



NEA approach to tcachcr-ccntcrcd in-service pro- 
grams. 

Negotiations between the Cold Spring Harbor 
(New York) Teachers Association and the Board of 
Education last year resulted in the allocation of 
$38,000 for professional growth programs includ- 
ing one full-year and one half-year sabbatical leave. 
An additional $3,000 was negotiated as part of the 
reopened items for the second year of the contract, 
which runs through June 30 of this year. 

After the school board agreed to spend the funds, 
a committee was established to monitor the distribu- 
tion of the funds. The committee was composed of 
the superintendent or his designee, one elementary 
and one high school principal, tlie president of the 
teachers association or his designee, one elemen- 
tary and one secondary school teacher. 

Cecelia M. Collins of the Cold Spring Ilarbor 
Teachers .Association reports: "Because the specific 
allocation gave the teachers an oppoitunity for pro- 
fessional growth v/hich would reach a larger group 
of people than those who would normally take sab- 
batical leaves, the committee began to assume the 
role of an initiator of an atmosphere which would 
enable a teacher to devise a project for himself. 

"Even more enticing than a teacher working 
alone was the possibility of having several teachers 
work in concert. 1 bus the professional growth fund 
would also provide th.e opportunity for improving 
and building collegial relationships.'' 

As the result of the committee's considerations, 
applications were accepted for inini-ginnts in small 
group or individual proposals which offered a 
chance to retreat from the classroom and invcPAigate 
an idea, approach, or project. 

Since the inauguration of the expanded profes- 
sional growth program at Cold Spring Ilarbor, sev- 
eral projects ha\'c been undertaken with vigorous 
entlujsiasm and marked success. For example, the 
high school matheniatics teacher took advantage (>f 
the mini^grant program to take a month's leave of 
absence to study established programs of individu- 
alized instruction of n^athematics in ofhcr schools. 
Upon completion of his research, he returned to his 
classroom equipped with new insight on the prob- 
lems of his classes and those of the mathematics de- 
partment as a wliolc, as well as an awareness of the 
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prospccis for individualized inslruclion. 

Another in-service program at Cold Spring 
Harbor inxolved an elementary school librarian and 
a sixth grade teacher, who attended a two-week 
session at a VS'jsconsin Audubon Camp to study the 
cnvironnient and ecology. During their stay at the 
Audubon Camp, they participated in workshops, 
field trips, canoe trips, and evening seminars. 

These experiences gave them an increased aware- 
ness and kncAvlcdge of ?. j')iirticular ecosystem. Since 
the two worked in diffeicnt schools, the probability 
of incieasing the coordination of environmental!} 
related piograms in the elementary school was 
definitely enhmced. 

The prog; am enabled an elementary reading spe- 
cialist to attend the "Open Education in England ' 
program sponsored by tlic American /\ssociation oi' 
Colleges for Teacher Education and the Interna- 
tional Council on Education for Teaching in 
England. The understanding she gained of the 
underlying philosopl^.y and actual classroom prac- 
tice in operation in f3ritcMn's primary schools helped 
her redefine the reading specialist's role in the open 
classroom setting. 

The 82 teachers in the Maine School Administra- 
tive District No. 3 at Unity, Maine, have an excel- 
lent in-service program which enables them to de- 
vote each Friday to warious workshops and seminars 
to impio\e themseh'es professionally. They speivi 
from 8 a.m. to noon that day attending workshc-ps 
organized by teams of teachers, students, parenis, 
and administrators. 

Unity Superintendent Albert Brewster belic\'ts 
classroom reforms haj^pen only if teachers have the 
time to learn about and plan new teaching strate 
gies. 

The Unity program, *Tndi\'idual ized Learning aiui 
Responsibility Development,*' is funded by ESLA 
Title 11). 1 lie Ma me State Departn^ent of Edueatic:: 
granted the district a special dispensation to ha\. 
students in school less than the number of reqi!ir.'il 
clays to see if the positi\ c effects of such a progr.^iit 
would outweigh th.e negative effects, 7 he w orkslu^p:. 
range iVom developing an elenrjntary science 
sttidics jMogram to de\'eloping new apprcniches ir. 
the teaching of Innguage arts on the high schon! 
level. 

According to David Day, special projects director 
or the school district, **At first the programs were 
primarily led by resource people (from the Univer- 
sity of Maine. State Departntent of Education, other 
public schools and colleges, and independent edu- 
cational consultants), but more and n^ore. the staff 
^nd community have found the resources right here 
A'ithin the district." 

O 



Day says mat student-- cvAUH>'Aic to tJie tfXiU^VlCC 
program b) visiting oi^icr scliools and woriving on 
curriculum with teachers, while other students work 
at jobs, studs, rest, or plan field trips. 

Day believes that if it is determined tluU the pro-' 
gram, now in its third year, is definitely successful, it 
may be continued by the distiict. 

Another example of an excellent in-service pro- 
gram is the Scarsclale -Teachers Institute at Sears- 
dale, New York. 

Now in its sixlh year of operation, the Institute is 
part of a negotiated agreement between the Sc;;is- 
dalc Teachers Association and the Board of Educa- 
tion. 'Tt is a splendid example o[ how teachers can 
take the initiative in promoting and participatini; in 
their own professional development,"' according to 
Min Koblitz, teacher and vice-chairwoman of die 
Instruction and Professional Development C'oimcil 
of the National Iiducation Association, 

Werner Ecig, Institute chairman, explain^ thai 
the goal of the Institute's programs is to identic and 
analyze current de\ elopments, w hicli in turn will 
enable the participants to utilize the inf(^r:uatic»n 
gleaned *'to strengthen or rc\'italize a given curricu- 
lum in the chissroom. The teacher, like the sttident, 
is therefore engiigcd in information gatherin;:\ 
knowledge sharii.L', and direci feedba.ck/ 

b'or a nominal fee, the Institute oOVms p bir-ad 
range of courses on contemporary is,sues. Ideie are 
two examples: 

"Stereotyping the Nhijority/' whicli explo'cs t'lC 
extent of sexual bias, aims at helping school rer- 
sonnc! and parents understand their mdividual .ncx- 
ual jMcjudices, the traditional means of cstab!i::l-.ing 
sex roles, the social pressures on and tiic expecta- 
tions of iiuliN'iduals, in d^.is particular worksiiop, 
the participar.ls explore their attitudes, exan.ine tiic 
materials they are u^ing in their tcciching, and tr> to 
change some of the school prnctiees. 

"Man and His Impact on the Environntent" helps 
participants uiulerst;ind the \arious types of man- 
caused pollution, the efforts undertaken io curtail 
it, and the stei")s toward soh'ing the critical \\()iid- 
wide problem tcuhiy and in the future. The course 
investigates the effects of pollution on the sor:i:il and 
economic well-being of all nations and explores 
governmental intervention on local and national 
levels. 

The Benton (Arkansas) Education Association 
(BEA), in cooperation w'ith the Arkansas Education 
Association (AEA) and the NEA, is carrying out a 
pilot project on program and performance evalua 
tion. An association committee composed of the 
assistant superintendent for instruction, a former 
school board member, and key association leaders 
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decided that in order to carry out the evaluation of 
teachers in Benton it was necessary for them — as 
professionals — to design their own evaluation pro- 
cedures. They have done this by writing an evalua- 
tion instrument similar to that of the Denver Plan 
and the Fayctteville (Arkansas) Plan. 

In addition, the AEA and the NEA worked with 
the BEA in setting up an arrangement with the Uni- 
versity of Arkansas to provide University credit for 
all teachers and principals in the association who 
take part in the program. Members have a choice be- 
tween a th'':e-hour graduate workshop or inde- 
pendent 5/.'jdy for variable credit of one to three 
hours. Cuursc work is tailored to individual in- 
service needs identified in the evaluation. The plan 
has been written by the committee, approved by the 
superintendent, and is being implemented by the 

BEA. It is a fine example of leacher-desfgned in- 
service teacher education. 

With the assistance of Lesley College, which has a 
small graduate program, the Massachusetts Teach- 
ers Association is now in the midst of planning an 
MTA Graduate Institute to provide credit courses 
in areas of study selected by teachers. The 
association gathered a think tank of some 90 teach- 
ers who in tiirn identified 30 areas m which courses 
should be developed. Once the courses are final- 
ized, most will be taught by teacher-members of 
MTA and the MTA staff. In some instances, Lesley 
College may give MTA members and staff faculty 
appointments so that they can act as field agents for 
the college. 

The MTA is also beginning to formulate a plan 
-for a Master of Education degree in Organizational 
Leadership in two areas: one for administrators and 
the second for teacher-leaders. 

Whether in Unity, Maine, or in Benton, Ar- 
kansas, teachers are discovering that there arc many 
different roads to professional development and that 
their colleagues are the richest untapped resource 
available. With the support of the united teaching 
profession, teachers can become prime movers in 
their own career development. □ 
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Pes Moines Daily Register 



KEA Eyes Des Moines ior 
Teacher Training Project 



The National Kducatirm Asso- 
ion (NEA) is considering 
iblishing an experimental 
professional development proj- 
for teacners in Dcs Moines. 
he purpose of the pilot pro- 
gram would be to upgrade the 
*'"'>ching skills of Dcs Moines 
chers. 

Demonstration Projects 
The NEA is considering a to- 
of nine cities and two states 
V* demonstration projects. Al- 
though decisions won't be made 
til Monday, an NEA spokes- 
m said Des Moines is certaui 
to be chosen. 
If Dcs Moines is selected, the 
.'3 Moines Education AssocK 
ion (DMEA) would bo respo| 
sible for planning And impl 
'^^enting the proposal. 

It is hoped pilot projects 
can serve as models for sim- 
ilar teacher fa-scrvice train- 
flg propframs sponsored by 
ocal NTilA-alfilitjlcd educatio:i 
associations across the U. S., 
said Iloljcrt A. Luke, an NF\ 



staff inombcr from Waslilng- 

t'^H; D. C. 

''We're trying to find local 
education .associations willing 
to demoiiftrate what can be ac- 
complished in this area," Luko 
explained. 

A trend toward continuing 
life-long education is developing 
in tho U. S., Luke said, ancj 
teachers want to be part of the 
trend. 

Common in Liduslry 

in-service training is common 
in industry, government and, 
the armed services, he said,' 
but in-service trainiir' in school 
districts often is Umited and 

superficial. ^ 

' Teachers frequently have 
little or no say in what is 
taught during such training ses- 
sions, Luke said, — - 

''To be effective, In service 
training has to Iiave the In- 
volvement of teachers," be 
said. ** Administrators don't 
know the frustrations, hnx- 

TRAINING-- 
Please turn to Poge Three 



Claims District Will G ladly 
Put Money Into Program 



TRAINING- 

Continued from Page One 

iet;es» problems and diffi- 
cuMics facing teachers." 

If the Pes Moines prelect is 
given a grt?en light, it_-wiiLbe 
bas ed on an ass essment _of 
te fLCh3r mr,truction and profes- 



sional develop.nient needs" con- 



ducted by NEA sta(fmemj ers^( 



Lois Karasik, an NEA staff 
member from V/ashington, D. 
C, who is ^.dnimistejing UiG 
nerds • assinssineni^survcy , said 
Dcs Moines teachers have been 
asked P3 questions about condi- 
tions in such areas as staffing. 
ciu-r:culum and administration. 
The teachers then were asked 
how thoy felt conditionr should 
be. 

**It is a way of getting at 
teacher perceptions of the 
way things are nnd the way 
they warn thera to be," Mrs. 
Karasik explained. **If there 
is a diifcrencc between what 
Is and what they would like it 
■to le, then that Is a need. 

*'It is just R tool to identify 
teacher problems." 

The Des Moines needs-assess- 
ment survey, v/hen the results 
fire tabulated in mid-May, will 
;be invaluable, in pinpointing 
^reas that need attention dur- 
ing in-service training.' she 
^aid. 

[ The NEA has conducted 
iieeds-assessment sur\'eys in 18 
'cities but Des_Moines is the 
first city wherc^ iC^^sTc'en 
com^ efforts to start a 

teacher in-service training pjrp- 
grajn^l^frs. Karasik sajdL 

Different Uses 

•'We hope it will have many 
other kinds of uses/* she said. 
The surveys already hav^ prov- , ^ 

en helpful in influencing admin;J^SGpt. lDwiglif*ir'"il)avis said 
istrators because they are ^ favors the concept and 

measure of how teachers feelj thinks tlie idea has merit. Ho 
about conditions in their schoojlsaid, however, that he couldn't 
district. Icommit the district to fundmg 

Eventually, the NEA hope^pt this early dale. 



state education associations y/ill 
take over this function and 
serve as the testing agency for 
local education associations, 
Mrs. . Karasik said. The Iowa 
State Education Association has 
expressed interest in the con- 
cept and is watching the 
DME A!s^ exp erience cl osely. 

If Dcs Moines Is given the 
nod as a teacher training cen- 
ter, it would be at least 18 
months before the program 
could get underway, accord- 
ing to Luke. 



Fundin{3 would come from the 
local school district, he said. 
**The administration is going to 
find it gets so much extra 
teaching effectiveness, it is go- 
ing to be glad to put money 
into the program." 

Luke said he could not esti- 
mate how 'much money mi^,ht 
be needed. **We really aren't 
that far along," he said. 

Experimental Projcict 

The experimental project, 
Luke stressed,, would not take 
the place of further college 
work or school district in-serv- 
ice training aimed at retraining 
teachers for such changes as 
team teaching or open spaces. 

Most_ of jthe^in-servjce^train- 
IH?-^^?^— P^PSr<ll^ 
would "be conducted iri the 
scliools "by ~ Telle w - teacherj. 
"Ideally it should reach all 
teachers and should -be estab- 
lished in every school," he 
said. permanent teacher 
.training center is a long-range 

goai.;;7 

''We are very cxcited_ about 
this," George Hanipcl, jr._,. ex- 
ecutive director, of the. DMEA, 
said of the proposal^ 
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APR 2 1973 
STATE GOVERNMENT 



HOUSE FILE 



By STANLEY, PATCHETT, BUTLER, 
GRIFFEE, BITTLE, HORN and 
De JONG 



Passed House, Date 

Vote: AycD__ Naya^ 

Approved 



Paoaed Senate, Date 
Vote: Ayes Nays_ 



A BELL FOR 

1 An Act establishing a professional standards board governing 

2 approval of teacher preparation programs and certification 

3 of teachers and to abolish the board of educational 
A examiners. 

•> BE IT ENACTED BY THE GEN'ERAL ASSEMBLY OF THE STATE OF IOWA: 



1 Section 1. NEW SECTION . PROFESSIONAL STANDARDS BOARD. 

2 There is established a professional standards begird for 

3 governing approval of teacher preparation programs and for 

4 certification of teachers in elementary and secondary schools 

5 and area vocational schools and community colleges of the 
Btate. The board shall consist of the superintendent of 

7 public instruction, or his representative, who shall be a 

8 nonvoting member and fifteen members to be appointed by the 

9 governor as follows : 

IQ 1. Two members shall be appointed from the education 

11 faculties of the public four-year colleges and universities 

12 of tlie state which provide approved programs for teacher prep- 

13 aration. 

14 2. One member shall be appointed from the education 

15 faculties of the private colleges and universities of the 

1^ state which provide approved programs for teacher preparation. 

17 3. Two noneducator members shall be appointed^ one of 

18 whom shall be a rember of the state board of public 

19 instruction. 

20 One superintendent of schools shall be appointed who 
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21 holds appropriate certification and is actively engaged in 

22 school administration in Iowa. 

2 3 5. One member shall be appointed who is a nonsuper i'nten- 

24 dent school administrator, holding appropriate certification, 

2 5 and who is actively engaged in administration in a secondary 

• 2 6 school of the state. 

27 6. One member shall be appointed who is a nonsuperinten- 

28 dent scliool administrator, holding appropriate certification, 

2 9 and who is actively engaged in administration in an eleraen- 

30 tary school of the state* 

31 7. Seven members shall be appointed who are appropriately 

32 certificated classroom teachers and who are actively engaged 

33 m classroom teaching. At no time shall these seven classroom 
3A teacher members include fewer than two elementary, two 

3 5 socoi^dary, one area vocational school, and one area community 

1 college classroom teacher. 

2 Sec. 2. NEW SECTION . NOMII>lATIONS . Any 'state organiza- 

3 tion representing members engaged in the educational categories 
specified in section one (1) of this Act may nominate two 

5 persons for each appointment in the category. Nominations 

6 for the noneducator appointees listed in section one (1) of 

7 this Act may be made by the state organizations which make 

8 nominations for the educational categories, the state lx)ard 

9 of public instruction, and state organizations which exist 

10 to promote the interest of education. Nominations shall bo 

11 filed with the governor by May first preceding the appointment. 

12 Tlie governor shall give careful consideration to those 

13 nominated, but shall not be restricted by the lists of 

14 nominees. 

15 S<»c. 3. NEW SECTION . TERM OF OFFICE. The terms of of- 
1^ licc^ shall be three years commencirig on July first of the 

17 year of appointment, except that of the initial appointments, 

IB five sliall be for one year and five shall be for two years. 

19 :iec. U. NEW SECTION . VACANCIES. In the cvcnf that a 

20 vacancy occurs during the term of office of a board member, 

21 the governor shall appoint a successor for the balance of 

22 t.he term. Tlie successor sliall be nominated and qualified 
2 3 in the same manner as the original appointee. 
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2 A 3cc, S. NEW SKCTION , COMPENSATION. Tlic moinl^Grs of the 

25 Ixjard. shall be paid thirty dollars per day v;hilo enqagcd in 

2h tlicir official duties and their necessary travel and expenses. 
2 7 Sec. G. NHV/ SECTION , DUTIES OF THE BOARD. The board 

28 rvhall: 

2 9 1. Api^rove professional education preparation programs: 

30 for pj ofohit; Lonal cuJucatorn offered by institutions of liigher 

31 J^iirning, public* and private, v/ithin and without thc^ state. 
'\Z Such r^ppfo\/€fl SholJ be necessary in order for the: doqree, 
^'S CfedH i^f and c-oursoi^ of an i n:; t i tu L i on of lo.cjhc^r ioarni n<j 
l/i to be cjcceptcdf lor certification rouui r omen l s , 

3', 2, l^SUi^ <^ft^ riQjne^J ce r ti fica teii prof esi;iojia J educar.<jr: . 

1 For the purposes of this Act "professional educator" means 

2 a teacher, administrator, or supervisor in elementary and 

3 secondary schools and area vocational schools and community 

4 colleges of the state,. The board may establish reciprocity 

5 with other states regarding certification. 

6 3. Establish reasonable fees for the issuance and re- 

7 newal of certificates to professional educators. The fee 

8 for the issuance or renewal of any certificate shall not be 

9 less than fifteen dollars. 

.0 ^. Revoke any certificate for good cause, after reasonable 

11 notice and opportunity for hearing. 

L2 5. Establish requirements for continuing education and 

13 approve continuing education programs for certificated pro- 

14 fessional educators. 

15 6. Adopt rules for carrying out the provisions of this 

16 section, which- shall include appropriate requirements, 

17 standards, and policies to assure adequate preparation, 

[8 training, and qualifications for professional educators in 

19 order to provide education of higher quality for all students 

;o of the state. Rules and decisions regarding professional 

11 educators in the fields of vocational and technical education 

12 shall emphasize practical experience rather than formal 
5 3 requirements. 

{A 7. Conduct or direct studies to improve standards for 

15 preparation programs, professional standards ^ certification, 

>() and renewal of certification. 
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11 Soc. 7. NEW SECTION , RULES. The board shall select its 

>8 own officers. It shall adopt rules of procedure in the manner 

J 9 provided by chapter seventeen A (17A) of the Code, necessary 

)0 or appropriate to effectuate Uie purpose of this Act. 

31 Sec. 8. NEW SECTION . MEETINGS. The board shall meet 

32 quarterly and may hold such other meetings as it deems 

33 advisable. The initial meeting of the boar 1 shall be called 

34 by the super ijitcndcnt of public instruction within ninety 

35 duyjL; following the appointment of the board members. 

1 Sec. 9. NE W SECTION . DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTI<(JCTION . 

2 The board shall be included in the department of public 

3 instruction for administrative purposes, and the department 
u of public instruction shall provide all necessary staff and 
5 supplies for the board. 

0 Sec. 10. NEW S ECTION, EXPENDITURES. All expenditures 

7 authorized to be made by tlic pi'of essiona 1 standards board 

8 shall bo certified by the superintendent of public in.^3 truction 

9 to the r^taLo comptroller and, if found correct, ho shall 

10 appi-Qve the same and draw warrants thorefor upon the treasurer 

11 of- staLe from the funds appropriated for that purpose, 

12 Sec. 11. Sections two hundred sixty point one (260.1) 

13 and two hundred sixty point throe (260.3) Code 197 a^e 

14 repealed effective July 1, 1973. All other sections in chapter 

15 two hundred sixty (260) of the Code are repealed effective 

16 July 1, 1974. 

17 Sec. 12. Section tv;o hundred fifty-seven point ten 

18 (257.10), subsection eleven (11), Code 1973, is amended by 

19 striking the subsectioji. 

20 Sec. 13. Section two hundred seventy-tv/o A point six 

21 (272A.6), Code 1973, is amended to read as follows: 

22 27 2A.6 CRITERIA OF PROFESSIONAL PRACTICES. The commission 
.23 shall have the responsibility of developing criteria of pro- 

24 fessional practices including, but not limited tO| such areas 

25 as: (1) Contractual obligations; (2) competent performance 

26 of all members of the teaching profession; and (3) ethical 

27 practice toward other members of the profession, parents, 

28 students, and the community. However, membership or 

29 nonmembership in any teachers* organization shall never be 

30 a criterion of an individual's professional standing. A 
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31 violation, as determined by the con\iuission following a hearing, 

32 of any of the criteria so adopted shall be deemed to be 

33 unprofessional practice and a If^ga] basis for the suspension 
3^ or revocation of a certificate by the fifeafee--beapf3-0f 

35 ed«eat-fcGna-i-e«aBi ReiFB jF^^ro f cr>i:-o' ona 1 standards board s 

1 The commission, in administering its responsibilities under 

2 this chapter, after a hearing, shall exonerate, warn or 

3 reprimand the member of the profession or may recojranend the 

4 holding of a certification suspension or revocation hearing 

5 by the sfcote-boord-of •'ediaefttienoi-excimiReif o professional 

6 B tandards board . 

7 EXPLAI^IATION 

8 This bill provides that the board of educational examiners 

9 is replaced by a professional standards board appointed by 

0 the governor. The board will govern teacher preparation and 

1 certification. The Professional Teaching Practices Commission 

2 will continue to develop criteria of professional practices 

3 (Ch. 272A) . 
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Today's Education , September-October 1973 



EDITORIAL 

IS TEACHER ADVOCACY COMPATIBLE WITH PROFESSIONALISM? 
By Helen D. Wise, NEA President 



L i Sim a teacher advocate. 

For IS years as a junior hidi icnclicr, I devoted my 
cneriiy, lime, and elTorls io\v:ird the improvement of 
education and the teachini: profession. 

I worked outside the classroom representing teachers 
and inside the classroom on belialf of children. 

I spent lony hours at the bargaining table for my local 
association; Tied a demonstration of thousands of teach- 
ers anainst a do-notliing legislature; I participated in 
dozens of strike rallies and all-night bargaining sessions; 
and I have been on many picket lines. 

in short, I am a militant. 

During this same period I was involved in hundreds of 
workshops and in-service programs. In the past 10 years, 
1 completed my doctorate, developed an innovative pro- 
gram tor individualized instruction using an articulated 
Team approach, and wrote a course of study with text for 
slow k-arners. I sponsored student council aetivities. chap- 
eroned school picnics and dances, and spent many hours 
counseling youngsters. 

In other words, I am a professional teacher . 

1 maintain that spending time at the bargaining table 
working very hard to secure full rights for my fellow 
teachers as employees does not mean that 1 am less 
professional when I enter my classroom. By serving as 
an advocate for teachers through my organization, 
1 do not lose or abandon my education, my experience, 
my ability, and my desire to communicate with cliildren, 
or my commitment to those youngsters. 

In fact, the reverse is true, for by applying my experi- 
ence, knowledge, and support to my Association's de- 
termination to improve education and the profession, I 
fulfill a truly professional commitment. 

/ am an activist. 

While it is recognized that many teachers throughout 
the nation arc similarly dedicated, some would attempt 
to separate professionalism and militancy, contending 
that the NEA cannot be both an advocate organization 
and a professional society. 

Those who make such a contention. 1 fear, have been 
iniimidiitcd too long by adminiNtr;itors and school boards 
that have branded teacher militancy as undignified. How 
many activist teachers have heard that trite expression, 
'•| believe your attitude is unprofessional/' from someone 
in the hierarchy when a colleague courageously voieed 
his convictions! To management, being professional is 
doing what you're lold and not questioning higher 
authority. 

^ i 



Today, the teachers' concept of their role in society 
has changed, fortunately, and they have determined that 
their organization change with tliem. Accordingly, NEA 
is becoming as strong and powerful as it is large because 
it is responding to the needs and demands of the changed 
professionals it represents. 

The professional classroom teacher is no longer the 
quiescent, compliant teacher of 30 or even 20 years ago. 
He is no longer automatically a professional because he 
is a teacher; he is a professional because he commands 
the respect of his peers, his students, and his community. 

He has earned that respect because he is better pre- 
pared; he has more expert knowledge about the subject 
he teaches than does the school board member who seeks 
to rule him; he is determined to be involved in the 
policy decisions which affect his welfare as well as his 
leaching conditions; and. most importantly, he wants a 
career as a teacher, for he knows that to work in the 
classroom with children is to be at tlie heart of the 
educational process. 

But reaching this stage has required militancy, for it 
has meant forcing two dramatic changes — moving people 
from a plane of apathy to a stage of activism and upsetting 
the power structure wliich has thwarted the teacher 
movement. 

in a recent study. Ronald G. Corwin of Ohio State 
University found that the initiative-taking teachers — the 
truly professional teachers — were the most militant 
leaders. He concluded that one reason for this is the fact 
that specialization has given teachers more power: As 
teachers become more specialized, administrators and 
laymen become less competent to supervise them. 

An examination of the growth of teacher organization 
strength bears out Corwin's findings. As teachers have 
become more activist-oriented, locals, state associations, 
and the NEA itself have become more powerful and 
influential. 

Now, the muscle of teacher organizations must be 
used to become politically eilective in every election 
throughout the country, to improve our professional 
status, and to establish and enforce standards in all areas 
which alTcct the quality of teaching and education. 

In my home state of Pennsylvania, the state Chamber 
of Commerce singled out tlie Pennsylvania State Educa- 
tion Association as a prime example of "the types of 
services a state public employee organization can furnish 
to the local organization . . ." 

It went on to say that *'the Pennsylvania State Educa- 
tion Association oilers to its members a stall of bargaining 
experts, salary schedule and contract enforcement, griev- 
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ance proccssine. retirement consult;ition. legal defense. 
budi:cl analysis, personnel eounseling. publications, pro- 
Icelion of rights, and many other scrviecs. Among its 
professional stalf. the PSCA has 4S field representatives 
who arc seasoned negotiators with hundreds of hours of 
cxpcrienee al the table. It is doubtful that a loeal publie 
employer may be so fortunate in being able to eall upon 
sueh a well-finaneed, wcll-stafTed organization for similar 
scrviecs." 

This is significant tribute from an organization which 
generally opposes PSEA activities. 

At the same time as we become activists, our profes- 
sion, like all others-, must not reject the responsibility for 
the quality of what the individual practitioner docs. Vet 
if teachers are to be held accountable, they must have the 
right to set standards and then have the authority to hold 
school boards responsible for adhering to them. A close 
examination 6f whether employers or employees are more 
likely to violate school laws reveals that teaclicrs gen- 
erally arc the ones who uphold regulations, and. indeed, 
most laws arc enacted to protect teachers and the public 
from unscrupulous actions by .school boards. 

It takes tcaclier activism to enact professional prac- 
tices and standards legislation because school hoards, 
school administrators, and state departments generally 
oppose such laws, preferring instead to have the freedom 
to manipulate certification regulations for their own 
purposes. 

History shows that most of the improvements in the 
teachin*: profession have come about because teachers 
fought for them. That teachers have not done better up 
to now has been the result of an inelTective power base. 

Houe\er. as teacher acti\ i>ni grows, teaelier power is 
strengthened, W Iiiie teachers coniinually seek improved 
financial and cci>niMnie stauis — and will succeed in 
achieving these goals — they will not sit tiiiietly by and 
accept intolerable teaching ciMiditions or remain nniie 
when school bo.nds fail to provide adeciuate. up-to-date 
teaching materials and facilities. 

Teachers must he adamant about improving education 
for all children. 'I hey must convince the puhlie that it is 
very right and very professional for teachers and teacher 



organizations to stand up for what is best for education 
and the children they teach. In fact, it is my conviction 
that to do otherwise is unprofessional. 

I am no less committed to good education because I 
have been on a picket line* nor am I less dedicated to 
good teaching because 1 have been labeled a militant or 
an activist. 

I contend that activists are less willing to moonlight in 
order to feed their families, thus reducing their ability to 
teach adequately the next day; less willing to leave teach- 
ing as a career for better paying administrative positions 
or some other noneducational endeavor; and less willing 
to accept inadequate facilities and poor working 
conditions. 

Conversely, activists are more dedicated, more coni- 
niitted. more determined, through their organizations, to 
bring about changes in the power structure of the 
educational hierarchy that they know must be 
achieved. 

Professionalism is nor synonymous with apathy, acqui- 
escence, and passivity. The professionalism we espouse is 
one of deep personal and professional commitment 
which will determine the educational destiny of children. 
The NEA has greater opportunity than any other or- 
ganization to \N'ork with parents, students, administrators, 
and the community to improve education for all children. 
The NEA must continue to be the single most important 
spokesman not only for teachers, but for the children 
they teach. 

Thus it is my belief that teacher activism is more than 
compatible with professionalism — it is synonymous! 

John F. Kennedy once said that our greatest adversary 
is our own unwillingness to do what must be done and. on 
another occasion, said that **things don't just happen, they 
are made to happen and they are made to happen hy all 
of us.'' 

One of the most important aspects of our professional 
activist responsibility is to provide the leatlership to make 
things happen, to become involved, to get things done, 
to speak lor all members. This means willingness to take 
stands, to make changes, to be dilTcrcnl and creative, to 
prm ide answers to problems, to speak out — to be 
acli^ ists. 

Our ultimate power and our responsibility will he 
determined hy our choices. There can he no dev.iation 
from our singleness of purpose, no lack of commitment to 
truth. The task is great, hut the alternatives are 
unthinkable. LJ 
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From: Teacher Education and the New Profession of Teaching , by Martin Haberman 
and T. M. Stinnett. Berkeley: McCutchan Publishing Corp., 1973. Reprinted 
by permission of the publisher. 
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Other Regulatory Processes 

While efforts have been made to induce states to establish profes- 
sional standards boards to recommend standards of selection, prepa- 
ration, and certification of teachers, only two or three states have 
taken this step. The obvious reason is that other processes have been 
established, and states tend to resist setting up additional processes. 
For example, all states now have advisory councils on teacher educa- 
tion and certification, under that name or some other. These are legal 
(in 14 states) or extralegal bodies, consisting of members of the 
profession, that recommend to the state department or board of 
education standards for preparation and certification of teachers. 
Sixteen states have also established certification review committees 
made up of members of the profession. These review committees 
democ: ^tize the application of certification regulations by making 
exceptions that seem justified by substitution of courses or experi- 
ence and other deviations that appear justified by the applicants* 
general and specific backgrounds, ^ 

\nalysis of Advisory Councils on Teacher Education and Certification 
As has been stated, every state now has a legal or a voluntary 
advisory council on teacher education and certification. These exist 
under a variety of names. The first was founded in 1933, in an effort 
to democratize the controls over teacher education and certification. 
In general these councils are, as their names imply, ''advisory" to the 
state board or department of education. But they are quite powerful 
bodies whose recommendations are rarely vetoed by the state author- 
ity. In thirty-six states, the advisory body is a voluntary or extralegal 
one, usually created by the state board of education, with members 
appointed by the chief state school officer and approved by the 
board. Generally, the appointees are recommended by the profes- 
sional associations in the state: the state education association, state 
federation of teachers, associations of administrators and supervisors, 
and associations of college professors. 

In general, these advisory bodies make continuous studies of the 
needs of their states in the area of teacher education and certifica- 
tion. While their recommendations may be ignored, it is generally 
reported that their recommendations have great influence. 

To cite one possibility, in 1970 there began a period of great 
teacher surpluses, A number of factors contributed to this situation, 
the first such oversupply since the depression years. All evidence- 
points to mounting surpluses throughout the 1970s, Obviously, this 
is a period in which minimum preparation requirements for initial 
certification could be increased. There are still four states that do not 
require the bachelors degree for beginning elementary teachers; and 
only one state is enforcing the five-year requirement for high school 
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Table M. Number of states enforcing degree requirements 
for elementary and secondary school teachers 
by decades 1900-1970^ 

Year Number of States Enforcing 

For Elementary For Secondary 
School Teachers School Teachers 
1900 0 . 2 
1910 0 3 
1920 0 10 
1930 2 23 
1940 11 40 
1950 21 42 
1960 39 51* 
1970 48 52T 

•District of Columbia and Puerto Rico are counted as "states in this calculation, making 
a total of 52. 

tCalifof nia. Arizona, and District of Columbia specify 5 years of preparation, but thif 
requirement is fully operative in the District of Columbia. 

teachers. The advisory councils are in strategic positions to increase 
quality requirements as well as to readjust the supply and demand 
for teachers. Requirements can be placed too high, of course. A good 
example is the lessened supply of doctors resulting, at least in part, 
from extremely long periods of preparation.... 

Other Factors 

In addition to the right to participate in the determination of 
working conditions there are several other factors in the evolution of 
the new profession of teaching. One is the concerted defense of 
teachers against unfair dismissals from their positions without due 
process, i.e., without regard to the rights of the accused to know the 
charge ^ against him, confront his accusers, have a public hearing, and 
summon witnesses in his behalf. Until about 1965 school boards 
could fire teachers almost at will for any reason they chose. During 
the late 1960s, however, the NEA Commission on Professional 
Rights and Responsibilities was empowered to intervene in such 
cases, and funds were made available for this purpose. The AFT, 
NAACP, and ACLU also intervened in many cases. Hundreds of 
firings have now been reversed by federal courts for lack of due 
process. In many such cases in recent years the charges have proved 
to be groundless, and the courts have ordered the teachers restored 
to their positions with back pay. The firing of a teacher is no longer a 
simple matter for boards exercising arbitrary and absolute power. 
This has given new dignity to the teaching profession. 
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^T^om: Teacher Education and the New Profession of Teaching > by Martin Haberman 
and T. M. Stinnett. Berkeley: McCutchan Publishing Corp., 1973. Reprinted 
by permission of the publisher. 

LEGAL REQUIREMENTS FOR TEACHING 



Need for Licensure 

As is true of virtually all professions, licensure by the state is 
required to enter and continue in the practice of teaching. This is 
mandatory for all teachers in all public schools and for some teachers 
in some private schools (for explanation see below). 

There are good reasons for such requirements. The public must be 
safeguarded against the unqualified, the charlatan, and the quack. 
There must be a guarantee of high quality service to the public; 
otherwise the public's taxes or fee payments will be wasted. More- 
over, the practitioner himself, who has spent years of his life prepar- 
ing for competent service in a given profession, requires protection 
against the unqualified.... 

Present Certification 
Who Must Secure 

All professional personnel in the public elementary and secondary 
schools of all states are required by law or regulation to hold certifi- 
cates issued by the designated authority. The authority is usually the 
state board of education or the state department of education, and 
the personnel include teachers; administrators; supervisors; and pro- 
fessional nonteaching personnel, such as supervisors and counselors. 
In forty-nine states kindergarten teachers are also required to secure 
certificates, if the kindergarte n is publicly supported. A total of nine- 
teen states require nursery school teachers to hold state certificates, 
if the schools are publically supported. (However, only eight states 
now provide nursery schools as a part of the public school system.) 
In addition, eight states require teachers and administrators in pub- 
licly supported junior colleges to hold certificates. 

As for nonpublic schools, twenty-scven states (fourteen by law) 
require lhat teachers at some level or in some subjects hold state 
certificates. In addition, eleven states require certification of teachers 
in nonpublic schools, if the schools in which they teach are accred- 
ited by the state department of education. About twenty-three states 
have no provision for certifying teachers in nonpublic schools, but 
most will certify teachers who voluntarily request it. 

The question of licensure for paraprofessionals and teacher aides is 
beginning to be debated. At the moment, only eight states have any 
provisions for regulating or licensing such personnel. But the prob- 
able increase in these types of personnel will doubtless lead to some 
kind of certification or control in the future. 

Requirements 

General Requirements 

General requirements are those that every applicant, regardless of 
his field of teaching, must meet. For example: citizenship, license 
fee, good health, oath of allegiance, minimum age, and recommenda- 
tion of his preparing college or last employer. Many of the general 
requirements have been dropped in recent years. The minimum age 
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requirement is one example. Present college preparation require- 
ments have made this requirement obsolete. Also, the number of 
states requiring loyalty oaths have diminished in recent years. A total 
of twenty-one states now require no certification fee:; in' the other 
states fees range from $1 to $20. 

Preparation Requirements 

In 1973 all states required that beginning elementary teachers have 
at least a bachelors degree, with the prescribed work in professional 

courses Thus, wherever one plans to teach, he should be prepared 

to meet the degree requirement. 

For high school teachers, all states enforce the minimum of the 
bachelors degree including prescribed work in professional courses. 
The District of Columbia specifies the masters degree for senior and 
vocational high school certificates. Arizona and California specify the 
niasters degree as a standard but are still certifying, temporarily at 
least, on the minimum of the bachelors degree. For administrators, 
the basic requirement is five years of preparation, with very few 
exceptions, and twenty-eight states require six years of preparation 
for superintendents. For teachers, a total of nineteen states now 
require the completion of a fifth year (or masters degree) in addition 
to a specified number of years of teaching on an initial certificate 
before issuing permanent certification. 

Special Courses 

About eight states require a special course that can usually only be 
secured within a given state: e.g., state constitution, state history, 
state and federal governments, and agriculture and conservation. 
About half of these states will accept prescribed scores on a pro- 
ficiency examination, in lieu of the courses, to meet their special 
course requirements. 

l ypes and Number of Certificates Issued 

The usual practice is to issue separate elementary school and high 
school teaching certificates. The predominant practice for high 
school teachers is to issue certificates that specify the subjects or 
fields the holder is qualified to teach. For elementary school teach- 
ers, the predominant practice is to issue a certificate valid for grades 
one through six or one through eight. Certificates may be for terms 
of five-to-ten years, although five years is the predominant practice. 
A total of twenty-six states issue life or permanent certificates. 

States still tend to issue too many separate name certificates. In 
1970 the states issued a total of 539 separate certificates. This is 
about 11 separate certificates per state. This multiplicity of certifi- 
cates tends to be confusing both to the profession and to the public. 
Most other professions issue only one legal certificate. The tendency 
to proliferate certificates is doubtless due in part to the constant 
development of new specialties in teaching; members of a newly 
emerging specialty frequently covet the status of a special certificate 
that sets them apart from other teachers. 

Revocation of Certificates 

The laws of each state spell out the conditions under which a 
teacher's certificate can be revoked. The most common are gross 
immorality, incompetence, insubordination (used decreasingly in 
recent years) and violation of the law (felony). 

Some other causes mentioned in the laws of some states are aban- 
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donment of contract, unprotessional conduct, and negligence. A few 
states mention alcoholism, drug abuse, willful neglect of duty, falsifi- 
cation of credentials, and violation of nales of the board. Recent 
court cases, however, have tended to cluster the chief causes around 
the first three mentioned above: immorality, incompetence, and 
insubordination. 

Reciprocity 

One of the most persistent and vexing of teacher certification 
problems has been the lack of reciprocity among the states in issuing 
certificates to persons prepared in other statrs. A number of methods 
have been employed to overcome this weakness. One was the use of 
regional reciprocity compacts. But the mobility of teachers has long 
since outmoded this process. 

Another method tried was national accreditation. The establish- 
ment of the National Council for the Accreditation of Teacher Edu-. 
cation was intended to give states confidence in all credentials from 
any of the nationally accredited institutions. However, so few institu- 
tions preparing teachers were accredited by NCATE (515 out of 
1,272) that its effectiveness was nullified to some degree. It should 
be pointed out, however, that these 515 accredited institutions pre- 
pare about 80 percent of the newly graduated teachers each year. 
About thirty states are now giving considerable weight in reciprocity 
to credentials from NCATE accredited institutions, and this number 
will probably grow. 

A new process, developed in the last few years, is the interstate 
reciprocity compact, sponsored by the New York State Education 
Department. By enacting this model bill states would enter legally 
and formally into agreements to accept the certified graduates of the 
other cooperating states. About thirty-five states have now passed 
this law; it should extend reciprocity considerably. 

Although the problem is not yet solved, enough progress has been 
made that a given teacher has a very good chance of having his 
credentials accepted for certification in a state other than the one 
where he prepared. If he is a graduate of a standard college approved 
for teacher education, and his college is accredited by NCATE or the 
appropriate regional accrediting association, there will be few in- 
stances in which he will have difficulty with certification. 
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From: Decision Making in Curriculum and Instruction ^ by Donald A. Meyers. 
Copyright 1970 by I/D/E/A. Reprinted with permission of the Institute 
for Development of Educational Activities, an affiliate of the Charles 
F. Kettering Foundation, Dayton, Ohio* 

A CONCEPTUAL SCHEME 

The school is a complrN ort!:ini/.nli()n. SupcTfuially, it is a building: whore 
^Toups of fhihhcn -ntlu-r with IcaduTs lo luarn fiindanuMitals of 
knowIcd^H-. The more kno\vIe(]«:eal)le person knows that the sehool is a formal 
or^iani/ntion which exists within a social system, that it requires an elaborate 
administrative network, and that it has a complex and often diverse curriculum. 

To und(Tstand the school system and the roles of persons who make deci- 
sions concerning its educational program, it is necessary to understand sev- 
eral factors. First, the various structural levels of a formal organization within 
a social system need to be identified. Second, the means used to determine 
the objectives of an organization need to be understood. Third, the manner 
in which decisions are made needs to be examined. Fourth, these three areas 
must be placed within the framework of a conceptual scheme to bring them 
more unity and meaningfulness.... 

THE CONCEPT 

A skeletal outline of a conceptual scheme in curriculum and instruction is 
presented in Figure 1. It should provide the reader with a conceptual map 
for the remainder of the monograph. 
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FiK'un* 1 A Conceptual J>homc Showinp ihe Relationship of the Vnluos. Aims 
and Procoduros of the B.-arcl of Kducalion to the Institutional and Instnu tionnl 
U^veU of IVcision Makmu'. UsinK the (•once|>tual System nesen!H»d ami Devel- 
o|>e<l })>• r»oo<lhul in Tne Drrchiwicut of a Cotwrittiwl System for Dcahnd with 
l*rohlrnis of Currtculum and Instruction. 

Fi^'iire-l shows the three levels of decision makinj; Goodlad .sup^ested — 
Mx iclnl, ih.stitutional, and instructional. It also .shows the relationship of the 
values, aims, and procedures of the board of education to the other two levels 
of fh cision making; and to the various personnel in the organization. A hierarchy 

involved in the sense that societal values, aims, and procedures ^'overn and 
regulate to some extent the decisions made at the institutional and instruc- 
tii>n:d levels. 
Sociotot Level 

The first l)Ox represents the societal level. The first responsil)ility of the 
board of education is to voice the values of the community. These values are 
pervasive in the sense that they govern all suKsequent deci.sions of the board 
of education. Because most boards of education have not deliberately adopted 
certain values does not mean these values do not govern their actions and de- 
cisions. Individual members of boards of education may not realize the value 
position they espou.se and may alter that position from meeting to meeting. 
Nonethele.s.s, all board members have values that influence their decisions even 
though they are often not applied consciously or consistently. This is not 
difficult to understand because most persons go through life without an explicit 
value position and are seldom consistent from day to day. 
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The second responsibility of the board of education is to determine aims for 
the school district. There is considerable agreement on aims from one board 
of education to another in the United States, although some areas of disagree- 
ment exist. Some boards demand that graduates have a fairly high level of 
understanding of ihe principles that govern the nation's economy, while others 
ignore this area and stress aesthetic development. 

The third responsibility of the board of education is to develop procedures 
for decision making. A significant difference exists between a board of educa- 
tion making the decisions, and a board of education developing procedures 
that must be followed by the professional staff in making a decision. There is 
a difference between a board of education deciding, for example, that the 
School Mathematics Study Group is the best mathematics program for the 
students, and the board of education insisting that rational procedures be 
used by the professional staff in their selection of the most appropriate math- 
ematics program. 

Institutional Level 

The second box represents the institutional level, which is traditionally 
thought of as the central office. However, this intermediate unit can and, 
indeed, should include not only central office personnel but teachers and 
principals as well. The purpose of the int-ermediate unit is to refine the societal 
aims and procedures in such a way that a unified and integrated educational 
program results. The aims of the board of education are thereby made more 
specific and become institutional procedures. As Parsons indicates, the insti- 
tutional level is concerned principally with mediating between the various 
parts of the organization and coordinating their efforts. 

Instructional Level 

The instructional level is represented by the third box. Here again, the 
institutional purpos<»s are made more specific and become instructional objec- 
tives. Eventually, teachers formulate organizing icenters to attain the objec- 
tives. Procedures, per sc, are not developed or refined at the instructional level; 
rather they guide the teacher in making instructional decisions. Teachers, of 
course, may develop procedures for students for whom they are responsible. 

Administrators 

Administrators, operating between levels, serve both to en.sure that the 
decisions reached at a **higher" level are implemented and to provide up- 
ward communication from the "lower'* level. As Griffiths suggests, admin- 
istrators do not make decisions themselves .so much as they monitor the 
doci.sion-making process of others. They exist as facilitators and expeditors 
rather than as immutable authorities. An administrator's principal responsi- 
bility is to ensure that procedures are followed by '^subordinates" as these 
subordinates make decisions. 

SUMMARY 

The board of education at the societal level articulates the values (philos- 
ophy), develops the aims, and develops the procedures for the school district 
The intermediate unit refines societal aims into institutional purpo.^es and 
societal procedures into institutional procedures. Teachers at the instructional 
level make all instructional decisions; they are guided by the societal values 
and the institutional purposes and procedures in making these instructional 
dei^isions. 

Administrators, operating between levels, serve to interpret and enforce 
policies of the higher level and act as an upward communication agent from 
the lower level to the higher level. While they have other responsibilities, their 
essential role is procedural, insisting that the lower leve^ follows the proce- 
dures established at the higher level and providing data to revise the existing 
procedures in the light of actual practice. 
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Today's Education , December 1971 



LICENSURE AND ACCREDITATION IN SELECTED PROFESSIONS 



PROFESSION 


INITIAL LEGAL LICENSURE 


ACCREDITATION OF 
PREPARATION INSTITUTIONS 


Accountancy 


By state boards of accountancy, alt or majority of 
wfiom are practitioners nominated by profession; 
examination plus experience necessary for licen- 
sure in most jurisdictions. 


An rrpH it ration hv Amsrican Association of 
Collegiate Schools of Business or Regional 
Accrediting Association or State Board Re- 
view. 


Dentistry 


By state boards of dental examiners, ali or majority 
of whom are practitioners appointed by governors 
— in many states on recommendation of state den- 
tal societies. 


National by Council on Dental Education, 
American Dental Association. States require 
graduation from accredited institutions for 
licensure. 


Medicine 


By state boards of medical examiners, ail or 
majority of whom are practitioners nominated by 
profession. 


National by Liaison Council on Medical Edu- 
cation, American Medical Association and 
Association of American Medical Colleges. 
Required. 


Law 


By state boards of bar examiners, al! or majority 
of whom are practitioners appointed by state 
supreme court. 


National by Council of the Section of Legal 
Education and Admissions to the Bar, Ameri- 
can Bar Association. Required for licensure 
in most states. 



Nursing 


By state boards of nursing, alt or majority of 
whom are practitioners nominated by profession. 


State required by state board of nursing; 
national available on voluntary basis by Na^ 
tional League for Nursing. 


Osteopathic Medicine 


By one of the following, depending on the state: 
State board of osteopathic examiners 
State board of medical examiners 
Composite board of medical and osteopathic ex- 
aminers. 


National by American Osteopathic Associa- 
tion. Required. 


Teaching 


In most states, licensure and accreditation functions for elementary and secondary teachers are con- 
trolled by state boards of education whose members are laymen, not practitioners. (College teachers 
are not licensed.) National accreditation of preparation Institutions by the National Council for Accredi- 
tation of Teacher Education is voluntary. Members of state boards of education are either appointed by 
the governor or elected by the general citizenry. 


Engineering 


By state boards of engineering examiners, al! or 
majority of whom are practitioners nominated by 
profession; license granted on demonstrated com- 
petence, including examination. 


National by Engineers' Council for Profes- 
sional Development. Voluntary. State also 
voluntary. 


Architecture 


By state boards of architectural examiners, ali or 
majority of whom are practitioners nominated by 
profession; license granted on examination. 

Xli 


National by National Architectural Accrediting 
Board, Inc. Voluntary. 
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Teacher Standards and Practices Commissions; A Directory . Second edition. 
Washington, D. C: National Education Association, 1974. 

TABLE 1: POWERS AND RESPONSIBILITIES OF STATE TEACHER STANDARDS AND 
PRACTICES COMMISSIONS/BOARDS 
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Phi Delta Kappan > May 1974 



Oregon TchcIkts Take Control of 
Teacher IVcparation, Licensing 

> This year Orcpon took a landmark 
stop, the first of its kind in the nation, 
to spi-cd liic niovcrncnt toward profes- 
sionalism for educators and provide a 
positive response to the accountability 
dilenuna. 

1 lie 1973 Orepon legislature trans- 
ferred to a Teacher Standards and Prac- 
tices CoMiniission, made up predomi- 
nanlly of educators, full legal responsi- 
bility for teacher lieensinp, for license 
revocation nnd other discipline, and for 
accreditatioji of teacher education pro- 
grams. Orepon thus became the first 
stale in the country in which educators 
themselves have full legal control over 
two key elements in professionalism - 
preparation and liccnsinp. 

Fellow chief school offieers have 
askeci Orepon^s superintendent of public 
instruction, Dale Parnell, why a stale 
superintendent would support transfer 
of this power away from liimself. Isn't 
this fu'vinp away the stoie? Says Parnell: 
**It is my belief that the accountability 
movement is a hopeful one. If education 
is to become a profession, its members 
must assume responsibility for their 
actions ar.d for the results they achieve. 
If we expect the professirm to clean its 
own house, the profession must have 
tools to do the job.*' 



Among the tools given the newly 
fortified Orepon Teacher Standards and 
Practices Commission was a *Tlanning 
Statement on Educational Personnel 
Development" and two new sets of 
standards for teacher education pro* 
grams. The commission has served as an 
advisory board since its creation in 
1965. The planning statement outlines 
its new responsibilities in each of several 
critical ar?as listed for improvr mcnls - 
teacher recniilment and selection, equal 
opportunity, licensing, presen-iee and 
insen'ice preparation, compotency-based 
programs, staffing patterns, and evalua- 
tion. Both sets of new standards assure 
that teacliers, administrators, and other 
educational practitioners will be more 
fully involved in the planning, opera- 
tion, and evaluation of teacher educa- 
tion programs. 

Oregon is now* in an enviable position 
in teacher preparation and licensing, 
notes Parnoll. He enumerates the ele- 
ments of "an unbeatable combination 
that makes real accountability pos- 
sible'* - a commission *'which is moving 
rapidly and effectively to carry out its 
new responsibilities"; a lonp-r.mpe plan 
for educational personnel development; 
two new sets of slanJaul> for teacher 
preparation proprams:and new certifica- 
tion repul.il ituis whicli provide, among 
other llimps, for licensing lui the basis 
of demonstrated conipetence. 
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From: Darland, David D. "Preparation in the Governance of the Professioi 
Teachers for the Real World , Washington, D. C: American Association 
Colleges for Teacher Education, 1969. Chapter 11. 



A Design for a Self-Governing Entity 

Since structure and machinery should accommodate function, we 
will begin with the essential functions of any profession in our society 
and attempt to evolve a workable concept of professional entity. 

Function L Educating for the profession. A profession depends 
to a large degree on a wide range of intellectual abilities to carry 
on its services- Furthermore, professional education and training 
must be continuous if competency is to be maintained. Educating 
teachers should be viewed as a never-ending function of the profes- 
sion, and designs for accomplishing such a function should be 
creaed. 

The details involved are not relevant here but the great number of 
vested interests are. These include the interests of educational per- 
sonnel from each of the settings in which teachers serve, as discussed 
above. 

Local school personnel, especially classroom teachers, are partic- 
ularly concerned, since they are often expected to supervise teachers* 
in-training in addition to carrying a full teaching load. Very little 
effort has been directed toward organizing programs for the initial 
preparation of teachers so that mature practitioners working with 
teachers-in-training, or interns, are assigned such responsibility as a 
part of their regular teaching load. This function is typically assigned 
to a teacher in addition to his regular teaching responsibilities. This 
would not be the case if the teaching profession had charge of its own 
affairs. Currently, there is some interest in providing school systems 
which assist in teacher preparation with a differential state grant of 
money for classroom teachers to work with prospective teachers as 
a part of their regular teaching load. This will be done only if the 
profession presses the issue; it serves here to illustrate the type of 
issue in which the organized teaching profession must become more 
involved. 

In the future, some initial preparation of teachers should be done 
in training cadres of people for a variety of educational positions. 
The Education Professions Development Act emphasizes the im- 
portance of preparing education personnel in teams. This implies 
the acceptance of the concept of differentiation of staff and of experi- 
mentation with the deployment of educational talent, both designed 
to provide greater opportunity for individual programs of study and 
learning for children and youth. 

Such a concept requires a new emphasis on the interrelationships 
between professional personnel in teacher education institutions and 
in the schools. Not only are such relationships necessary for the 
initial preparation of teachers, but they are necessary to build rele- 
vant perennial education programs for teachers. A profession 
should surely be responsible for policies governing the adequate 
initial preparation of personnel and those governing further edu- 
cation for its members. 

Function 2. Maintaining machinery for policy formulation and 
decision making for the educating of teachers. The people have dele- 
gated the primary control of education to state legislatures and state 
departments of education. Local boards have been delegated certain 
parallel and specific powers. But the right to educate, certify teachers, 
and accredit teacher training institutions rests with the state govern- 
ment. It is important to remember here that local school boards are 
also the creations of the state government. 
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In the interests of the public welfare and the teaching profession, 
the following teacher education functions in each state should be 
delegated to the teaching profession: 

1. the licensure of teachers 

2. the revocation or suspension of license procedures 

3. the review of waiver of any certification requirements 

4. the accreditation of teacher education institutions 

5. the power to develop suggested programs, studies, and re- 
search designed to improve teacher education, including ad- 
vanced education of teachers. 

These functions, with few exceptions, are now vested in the respec- 
tive state departments of education* which are most often controlled 
by lay boards. The legal right and power to establish policies, de- 
velop procedures, and make decisions regarding the functions men- 
tioned above should be vested in a professional standards board in 
every state. A few states have moved in this direction, but there is 
great reluctance to ask that such responsibilities be placed in the 
hands of professionals. 

For purposes of interrelation and coordination, the administrative 
officer of such boards should be an ex-officio member of the staff of 
the state department of education, and the staff should be housed in 
state department offices. There should be clear recognition, however, 
of the importance of the staff's responsibility to the teaching profes- 
sion. Rather detailed guidelines for establishing such boards' are 
already in existence. 

It should be clear that the major responsibility of any such board 
would be policy formulation and decision-making power over the 
administrative machinery that carries out the above functions. Since 
these boards would be creatures of state legislatures, they would be 
under constant legislative review. This is a very substantial check 
on any profession. But the technical dimensions of the functions 
under consideration require the attention of the professionals who 
are wholly responsible. 

Obviously, teacher education, certification, and accreditation are 
three separate functions and should be administered as such. Each 
should continue to have its separate machinery. Teacher education 
should be vested with higher education institutions in cooperation 
with the common schools. Institutions should be afforded greater 
autonomy and should be encouraged to experiment with new pro- 
crams of teacher education. Teacher certification and the accredita- 
tion of preparatory institutions should reflect this flexibility. 

An important function of a professional standards board would be 
to encourage the creation of study and research teams preparing 
teachers for the various educational levels and academic areas of 
teaching. This would provide opportunity for meaningful involve- 
ment of liberal arts personnel. 

As teaching becomes a more mature profession, quite probably 
there will be only an initial licensure. Advanced standings in level of 
teaching or specialties will be administered and controlled by the 
appropriate specialty group. Professional standards boards should 
have the power to experiment with such procedures. It would be 
interesting, for example, if every state in the union had a broadly 
representative study and research team working on the improvement 
of programs for training mathematics teachers. The same could be 
said for all parallel academic and specialty groups. 

* The stale department of education, as used here, is a collective term includ- 
ing the chief state school officer, his professional staff, and the respective state 
boards of education (in states having such boards). 
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Everyone in teaching knows that accreditation of teacher educa- 
tion continues to be a complex problem. Recently the Mayor study^ 
reaffirmed the need for the National Council for the Accreditation of 
Teacher Education (NCATE). Nevertheless, there is much foot- 
dragging in this matter. If the profession were really in charge of its 
own affairs in the various states, accreditation could probably become 
national, as in other professions. 

Function 3. Establishing and maintaining machinery for protec^ 
tion of compete/it and ethical teachers, establishing tenure, and pro- 
tecting the public welfare. Few things are more in the public interest 
than the protection of the continuity of service of competent and 
ethical teachers. This requires tenure laws as well as administrative 
machinery where the profession assumes responsibility for the pro- 
lection and discipline of its own ranks. 

There should be in each state an effective tenure law, administered 
by a legally established professional practices commission composed 
of personnel broadly representative of the profession. It is widely 
held that tenure laws overprotect the incompetent teacher. Many 
people charge, in tenure cases involving competence, that another 
person, often an administrator, is placed on trial rather than the 
accused. This may well be the case because there are few well estab- 
lished procedures for due process involving tequre cases. But the 
minimuiiis for such due process are well known and well established 
in other areas of national life, although too often representative pro- 
fessional personnel are only indirectly involved. 

Most tenure laws (or teachers are obsolete; they need constant 
revision. But a backlog of useful precedent is developing, and there 
are some recent innovations which are proving helpful. One is a 
change in an Oregon law permitting a tenure teacher, who is charged, 
the right to a professional hearing before a body of his peers before 
any recommendation is made to the hiring agency. This procedure 
may be worth following elsewhere. 

It is important that every teacher have the right of hearing before 
his peers. This can be accomplished by a legally established profes- 
sional practices coimnission, in each state, with the power to sub- 
poena witnesses and hold hearings as prescribed by law. This proce- 
dure can protect as well as discipline or eliminate the incompetent. 
An effective commission probably requires a frame of reference, such 
as a code of ethics, as a point of departure in ethics cases. A code 
which has been ratified by most educational groups whose members 
are likely to be involved already exists. 

A frame of reference is also needed as an orientation in answering 
questions of competency. Such a framework would necessarily be 
broadly gauged because competency will vary with individual cases. 
There is not substantial precedent in this area, but a backlog of rul- 
ings will grow as commissions are established and begin to function 
effectively. Several states have made beginnings in this direction, but 
most of these do not connect tenure law with the responsibilities of 
such commissions. 

Function 4. Establishing and maintaining the machinery for the 
profession to negotiate collectively with hiring agencies regarding 
matters of welfare, conditions of work, and all matters affecting the 
effectiveness of teachers. The right to collective bargaining or to pro- 
fessional negotiation is being universally demanded by teachers. The 
right of organizational jurisdiction for such collective action has 
become a most bitter battleground. 
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The great controversy in this matter has prompted sorne to consider 
adopting a plan now operating in eight provinces of Canada. In each 
province, all certified teachers must automatically belong to their 
respective provincial teachers' federation as well as to the Canadian 
Federation of Teachers. Provincial federations are authorized and 
directed to develop collective bargaining procedures and assist local 
units in bargaining. Provisions are made for impasses, but they 
seldom occur. It is interesting to note that in several provinces the 
same law requires the teachers' federation to lobby in ihe provincial 
legislature for better education. 

With regard to the right to negotiate, few actions taken by teachers 
anywhere have incurred greater wrath. Teachers are being accused 
of turning their backs on the children. They are said to be militants 
without altruistic cause, interested only in their own welfare. But 
teachers have for years, through low salaries and the loss of adequate 
retirement, been subsidizing the education of their pupils. The eco- 
nomic plight of teachers is overt and obvious. Because of the close 
tie»in with the finance of education, property taxes, and local politics, 
teachers must necessarily be concerned with their own welfare. 

However, there are many other aspects of teaching where collec- 
tive action is needed and is proceeding. These include conditions of 
wprk, teacher assignment, perennial education, leave policies, cleri- 
cal assistance, and the assistance of teacher aides. 

Function 5. Maintaining elective professional organizations. 
Teachers' organizations in the United States are in a revolutionary 
transition. In both major national teacher groups — the NEA and the 
AFT and their affiliates — there is obvious turmoil. The one-man, 
one-vote Supreme Court decision will very likely change the nature 
of state legislative bodies. Urbanization will be more and more in 
evidence in these bodies. This will affect state educational organiza* 
tions, their policies, and programs. Moreover, the breakthrough at 
the federal level, in more open-ended financial support, the civil rights 
laws, the 18-year-old vote movement, city renewal, the move for de- 
centralization of city schools, and similar forces, will greatly condition 
the nature and programs of national education associations, learned 
societies, and other such organizations. 

Moreover, as the evidence mounts that many public schools are not 
only inadequate but in many cases failing, especially in the inner 
city, teachers' organizations will realize that they must become more 
and more concerned with changing the system. 

Teachers must become much more concerned with education in 
general, not merely formal and institutional education. The lack of 
adequate access to instruments of mass communication for educators 
is a major deterrent to more effective educational effort. Teachers 
have not felt enough professional security to battle effectively in the 
political arena. When issues are outside the halls of formal educa- 
tion, educational groups tend to follow a hands-ofi policy. Teachers' 
organizations have only recently been willing to be counted among 
vested interest groups, even though democracy depends and thrives 
on open and constant struggle among such groups. 

Education associations are almost notorious in their defense of 
the status quo in education. Historically, they have spent much more 
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time in this endeavor than in helping teaching to become a major 
profession. Moreover, teachers seldom distinguish between educa- 
tion per se and the distinctly different matter of governing their pro- 
fession. Even constructive criticism of schools is likely to be viewed 
by teachers as an attack upon themselves. The overwhelming per- 
centage of education association budgets is spent on matters directly 
related to education and very little on putting the profession's house 
in order. Both are important, but teachers have neglected their own 
professionalization. 

Accordingly, associations should place a higher priority upon 
creating a well defined and functioning entity for the teaching pro- 
fession. These associations cannot carry out all the functions neces- 
sary for a self-governing profession, but they can create the design 
and cause such governance to be established. 

There are certain minimum functions for which a profession must 
assume responsibility, These functions must be viewed ecologically 
and must be defined and fixed accordingly. 

Teachers might work for the development and passage of, in each 
state legislature, a single professional regulations act for teachers 
which will do the following: 

1. Establish a single organization for certified* educational per- 
sonnel in each state in which membership is mandatory. This 
organization will be responsible for developing appropriate 
subunits, and will have the specified legal responsibility to: 

a. work to improve local, state, and national education, 

b. work for the welfare of teachers at the local, state, and 
national levels, 

c. negotiate with local boards for salaries and all welfare 
matters, 

d. negotiate with local boards regarding policies and condi- 
tions which influence teaching effectiveness, 

e. establish a system of grievance procedures, 

f. establish an equitable local, stale, national dues system, 

g. maintain an appropriate and adequate professional staff, 
and 

h. carry on research in the improvement of the professional 
entity of the teaching profession. 

2. Establish a professional standards board, broadly representa- 
tive of the profession, appointed by the governor. This boaitl 
should be autonomous and independent of any association, 
organization, or institution. Its function %vould be to establish 

and administer procedures for each of those responsibilities 
mentioned on page 142 related to licensure and accrediting of 
teacher education. 

3. Establish tenure regulations and an autonomous and inde- 
pendent professional practices commission, broadly represen- 
tative of the profession and appointed by the chief state 
school officer. This commission should administer tenure 
law and protect and discipline members of the profession 
when necessary. 

4. Establish and authorize a universal retirement system for 
teachers. 

5. Establish Save-Harmless Laws (affording protection to teachers 
in negligence cases). 



* Membersliip should be open to noncerlified personnel v^ho are directly 
involved in any aspect of teacher education, governmental education work, or 
on accreditation staffs, or professional associations* staffs, (Includes all wlio 
teach at higher education levels.) 
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There are undoubtedly other practice regulations which would be 
added as times goes on. Items 1 through 5 above are an attempt to 
suggest a legal basis for the teaching profession as an entity. 

It is suggested that state organizations be assigned responsibility 
for negotiating with local boards. This assumes the use of local 
negotiating teams. It is obvious that an appeal system of several 
levels is a necessity. There is a growing body of literature on this 
subject since several states have moved toward establishing local 
negotiating teams. The idea of negotiation assumes mutual trust, and 
decision making should be kept at the level of those directly involved. 
However, if an impasse occurs, there should be machinery provided 
to cope with it. But such machinery should encourage diligent 
negotiation at the initial level. 

To date, no state has established the legal requirements of one 
single organization as indicated in item 1, but the idea is being 
discussed and. though very controversial, it is not without precedent. 

It has been stated here that a professional entity is more than an 
organization. There should be no monolithic control over a profes- 
sion. Accordingly, items 2 and 3 recommend tico separate, 
autonomous, independent bodies, one appointed by the governor to 
deal with licensure and accreditation of teacher education, and the 
other appointed by the chief state school oITicer to deal with tenure, 
competence, and ethics. These would provide the necessary system 
of cheeks and balances. 

Obviously, any professional regulations act will have to be care- 
fuMy written so that various boards and commissions do not have 
conflicting legal jurisdictions. The number of such state bodies 
should be held to a minimum. This also argues for a single act cov- 
ering all the practice regulations for teachers, including the financing 
and administration of such activities. 

But if teaching has a legal undergirding this docs not mean that 
there exists a professional entity. There is a multiplicity of functions 
which are voluntary, extralegal, and assigned by tradition: for ex- 
ample, the initial preparation of teachers, research activities, lobbying 
for better education, and curriculum improvement. In short, there 
are roles and responsibilities being accepted by several types of insti* 
tutions, agencies, and organizations in the interests of the teaching 
profession. There is a need for all of these, but their roles and re- 
sponsibilities must be rethought. The roles and responsibilities of 
teacher organizations are in great transition. No one doubts that all 
levels of organization are essential, but clarification of roles, inter- 
relationships, and responsibilities is direly needed. If states were to 
systematize the legal undergirding of the teaching profession this 
would give new emphasis to organizational elan. 

If something like the above were established in each state,* then 
the work at the national association level would assume new dimen- 
sions and would be more assertive in other areas. A profession has 
universal dimensions. Accordingly, some national accreditation of 
teacher education must become universal, but states must be involved. 

•Several states have some of the above already established, but no state 
requires a single organization and mandatory membership. Some confusion 
exists as to interrelationships of existing bodies. 
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If each state did have a professional standards board, such a board 
might endorse accreditation of teacher preparation institutions by 
NCATE. NCATE is abready approved by the majority of state de- 
partments of education in the United States. It should be remembered 
that NCATE is governed by an independent and broadly representa- 
tive professional group. Accordingly, under such adjusted auspices 
for accreditation of teacher education in states^ the national asso- 
ciation's work would take on renewed importance in encouraging 
more productive procedures, studies, and experiraentalion. 

A national association should meet the exigencies of unexpected 
problems related to the profession. This requires much greater 
agility than has been the case. Such an association would contin- 
uously run seminars directed to anticipate problems. In addition, 
financial reserves should be held to facilitate the convening of ad hoc 
professional specialists to meet exigencies. No professional staff can 
accommodate all such needs. But, when problems arise which are 
outside its competence, the staff should know the best and wisest per- 
sons to consuk. Such organizational agility will require some serious 
rethinking on the part of most members of the teaching profession. 

At the mc^ment there is considerable emphasis upon a variety of 
forms of decentralization of inner-city schools. The implication of 
this for teachers is considerable. To cope with relatcJ professional 
problems will require strong local, state, and national approaches. 
Each level will have a role to play. But teachers need not fear such 
educational reforms if they are organized to protect the precepts of 
the profession. 

It is the individual practitioner who needs desperately to be heard 
on the variety of professional matters which affect him. He cannot 
hope to be heard without established channels and procedures. A 
major function of organization should be to bring into being a pro- 
fessional entity. This process has begun, but it is being done piece- 
meal and often without a view of the whole. Teaching will never be 
as effective as it should be until it governs itself. 
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A CASE OF (:wi:ei>ix(^, 

CENSORSHIP, GEORGIA STYLE . 



A riglil-Aviiig group liiis succeeded in banning Edwin Fenlon's social studies inquiry series. 
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h Georgia the established role of the 
teaching profession in textbook selec- 
tion and curriculum planning is current- 
ly being undermined by the quiet but 
relentless efforts of a small right-wing 
pressure group. This group has success- 
fully promoted its own views in schools 
lluouglioul the state by exerting its 
influence on the higliest educational 
policy-making body of the state, lis 
arguments persuaded the State Board of 
Education to reject decisions of its own 
appointed professional textbook com- 
mittee and to reduce considerably the 
choice of instructional material available 
to social studies teachers in the state. 
The group has also pressured state legis- 
lators to mandate portions of the sci- 
ence curriculum in an attempt to mini- 
mize options in the selection and 
presentation of content by science 
teachers of the slate. 

The Textbook Selection Process 

"The standard procedure for textbook 
review and adoption in Georgia is for 
the 10-member State Board of Educa- 
tion, which is appointed by the gover- 
nor, to appoint the Professional Text- 
book Selection Committee to review, 
compare, rate, and recommend text- 
books. The 12 members of the Profes- 
sional Textbook Committee are ap- 
pointed annually, one teacher from each 
congressional district and two who rep- 
resent the stale at large. Depending on 
the subject area up for adoption in any 
particular year, committee members ob- 
tain evaluations of the tcxibooks from 
appropriate teaclurs in their districts. 
The committee then reviews and rates 
the books on a l,000 |>oini scale which 
takes into account authorship, organiza- 
tion, general content, illustrations, and 
instructional aids, A book must receive 
at least 750 points to be rcconnncndcd. 

MARY A. 1 1 W BURN is assistant 
professor of social scivncc education, 
University of Georgia, Athens. 



Recommendations of the Profes- 
sional Textbook Committee are for- 
warded to the State Board of Education 
for final approval. The state board 
normally accepts the list of textbooks 
for a particular subject area as recom- 
mended by the professionals. The list is 
then published in an official volume, the 
Georgia Textbook List, which is sent 
out to districts throughout the stale. 

Only books on this list can be pur- 
chased with state funds allocated to 
school districts. Books not on the list 
must be purchased from additional 
funds raised within the school district. 
Currently about 80% of total textbook 
expenditures in the state come from 
state funds. Many county school dis- 
tricts do not have any other funds for 
textbook purchase. Thus the recom- 
mended list, by what it includes or 
excludes, has far-reaching influence over 
curriculum and instruction throughout 
the state. 

The Social Studies Controversy 

The 1972-73 Hst of social studies 
textbooks recommended by the Profes- 
sional Textbook Committee came be- 
fore the St^te Board of Education on 
December 16, 1971. One board member 
attacked a single book. The Americans 
(an eighth-grade history book for slow 
learners edited by Hdwin Fenlon). The 
board member, Kenneth Kilpatrick, al- 
leged that the book "injects some things 
that I don't think have anything to do 
with the subject of history." He fur'licr 
contended that the book would create 
"disruption and dissension in our so- 
ciety."* Kilpatrick moved that the 
recommended list be approved, with the 
exception of all books authored by, 
edited by, or containing information by 
Edwin Fenlon. The attack on Fenton 
evidently was based on a personal re- 
view of only one of the 10 different 
textbooks on the list which had been 
edited by Ldwin Fenton. Since board 
members normally do not conduct iheir 



own investigations of the books re- 
viewed by the professional committee, 
the other board members at the meeting 
apparently accepted one man's opinion 
of the book and its editor when they 
voted unanimously in favor of the mo- 
tion. The Fenton books were ihen 
referred back to the professional com- 
mittee for further study. 

When news of this action was read in 
the press, a number of surprised social 
studies educators wondered what might 
have motivated Kilpatrick to single out 
The Americans for criticism from the 
long list of recommended social studies 
books. Even more puzzling was the 
wholesale attack on anything written or 
edited by Fenton. Recently it has come 
to light that a group which calls itself 
the Georgia Basic Education Council 
aroused the initial opposition to the 
Fenton books. A copy of a polemic 
written by the chairman of the Georgia 
Basic Education Council, Al Leake, op- 
posing "all books authored or edited by 
Ed Fenton" reveals that it was directed 
to ''members of the State Board of 
Education" for distribution before the 
December meeting.^ Moreover, in a 
letter to Edwin Fenton the next month, 
Leake said, "It was my objections that 
caused the state board members to 
make their own independent study that 
precipitated their rejection of your text- 
books. . . ."^ 

(The Georgia Basic Education Coun- 
cil should not be confused with and is 
not in any way connected with the 
national organization of educators, citi- 
zens, and scholars known as the Coun- 
cil for Basic Education, which en- 
courages strengthening of the basic 
school subjects.) 

In early January the Professional 
Textbook Selection Committee met, re- 
considered, and reaffirmed the recom- 
mendation of all 10 of the history, 
social science, and humanities textbooks 
edited by Fenton. The books ha<l been 
rated 900 on the 1,000-point scale, and 
members of the professional committee 
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planned to defend ilieir recommenda- 
tions at the state board meeting Inter 
that month. It should be noted that ti is 
scries of textbooks, like other niateriais 
in the "new social studies," emphasizes 
the teaching of inquiry skills from his- 
tory and social science. Inquiry involves 
hypothesis formation and a proof 
process based on analytical questions. 
Fenton has expressed the view that a 
useful, independent citizen must devel- 
op skills of inquiry to **separate truth 
from falsehood and acquire dependable 
new knowledge/*"* 

On January 20, after some heated 
discussion of the content of the Ameri- 
can history books, members of the State 
Board of Education voted 5 to 4 to 
uphold the recommendation of the Pro- 
fessional Textbook Committee. The 10 
books were returned to the state adop- 
tion list, and they were printed on the 
official Georgia lex (book List pub- 
lishea and distributed within the next 
few months. 

The issue was not settled, however. 
Apparently outside pressure and inter- 
nal agitation against the Fenton books 
continued into the spring. The issue 
surfaced again at the mid-May state 
board meeting, which the Atlanta Jour- 
nal described as a "stormy session.'* A 
board member who had been hospital- 
ized at the time ut the January meeting 
joined with the four opponents of tlie 
Fenton books to vole 5 to 4 to reverse 
the January decision. This time the 
chairman of the state board did not 
vote. The 10 books were thus olficially 
"removed'* from the already published 
and distributed state-approved list. 

During the June meeting of the state 
board, at the recommendation of an ad 
hoc committee composed of three mem- 
bers who had opposed the Fenton in- 
quiry books, the board mandated a 
prescribed course of study for a year of 
history and government for the eleventh 
or twelfth grade. In addition, they 
restricted the use of state funds for 
textbooks for that particular course to 
four history books. These four history 
books had been selected from 39 his- 
toiy and government books on the 
state-adopted list. Many higlily rated 
textbooks were elinnnjtcd. Not one 
American government textbook was in- 
cluded. The accepted textbooks were 
noninquiry-l>pe chronolDiiical histories. 

Perhaps the strongest and best pub- 
licized protest jgainsl the board's 
tampering with (he ii^^t ot Niatc-adopted 
textbooks occurred in July at the an- 
nual conference of the Georgia A^^bocij- 
O ion of School Superinteiuietits with the 
ERJCtate*s elementary and secondary school 



principals. Objecting on economic 
grounds, rather than on grounds of 
unwarranted censorship, the superin- 
tendents complained that implementa- 
tion of the June ruling of the state 
board would cost "hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars in needless expense** to 
replace books already selected and 
ordered from the earlier approved list.^ 
The btate Board of Education held 
its July meeting just a few days aflcr the 
superintendents* conference. The board 
then voted to postpone until 1973-74 
the implementation of the rule of re- 
striction to one of four textbooks for 
the prescribed American history and 
government course. 

Meanwhile, social studies educators in 
schools and colleges had been expressing 
their concern to each other, to members 
of the State Board of Education, and to 
their legislators. The Georgia Council 
for the Social Sciences communicated 
the details to its membership in the fall 
of 1972. A resolution adopted by the 
GCSS urged removal of all laws which 
restrict the diversity of instructional 
materials of their professional selection, 
arguing that "teachers must select in- 
structional material without censor- 
ship.'*'' 

Legislative action was realized. A bill 
which passed the Georgia General As- 
sembly in the early part of 1973 re- 
moved the Slate board's power to 
specifically reduce the official textbook 
list for the required American history 
and government course, it appeared that 
some progress had been made. However, 
the wording of the act raised questions 
among state board members as to 
whether the law had totally removed 
the board's authority to approve text- 
books in the broad subject areas, and in 
April, 1973, the Georgia attorney gener- 
al was asked to clarify the law. 

Last fall the attorney general ruled 
that the Georgia State Board of Educa- 
tion retains the power to approve the 
recommendations of the professional 
committee wliich evaluates insiriiciional 
materials. As it stands now, the various 
social studies books edited by Edwin 
Fenton are still excluded from purchase 
with state funds, and the State Board of 
Education retains undiminished power 
to override professional evaluations by 
majority vote and, in effect, to censor 
selected volumes. 

Tampering with the Science Curriculum 

In recent months the Georgia Basic 
Education Council, with Al Leake as its 
chief spokcsnKin, has been lobbying 
hard and heavv in an cllori to abridge 
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the professional freedom of' Georgia 
science teachers. They demand *'cqnal 
titne*' for the teaching of their specific 
religious belief in special creation in all 
science classes where the scieruillc 
theory of evolution is studied. 

Under the guise of a measure to 
"assure academic freedom,** a bill to 
require the leaching of divine creation 
according lo Genesis in science classes 
passed the Georgia Senate last year. The 
bill was sent to the House Education 
Committee, which set up a special com- 
mittee to hold hearings on the bill in 
several cities of the slate. Georgia Basic 
Education Council leadership was 
prominent and outspoken at some of 
these meetings.* 

The bill provided that when science 
students examine scientific theories and 
various scientific evidence that living 
organisms undergo change over time in 
adapting to their environment, then 
they must also be presented with the 
biblical account of special creation. Sci- 
ence teachers would then have to teach 
a particular religious belief in their 
classes. The bill also mandated that 
textbooks, course outlines, and visual 
aids would have to provide this joint 
teaching of scientific theory and reli- 
gious belief. 

Members of the Georgia Science 
Teachers Association protested vigor- 
ously against the bill at the hearings and 
through their legislators. They argued 
that the bill legislated the curriculum 
and that it would require science teach- 
ers to teach theology.^ 

Meanwhile, State Board of Education 
members were apparently under sotne 
pressure to provide textbook material 
which would teach divine creation in 
science classes. For in January it was 
revealed to the House committee study- 
ing the creation bill that a biology 
textbook wliich treats divine creation 
along with scientific studies had been 
added to the state-adopted list by the 
State lioard of Education in November. 
1973.*° The biology textbook is pub- 
lished by the Zondervan Publi.Nlun\i 
House in Grand Rapids, Michigan, and is 
reportedly sponsored by the Creatit»n 
Research Society, which is "dedicated 
to research atid publication in support 
of creation versus evolution as the most 
likely explanation of origins.*** * 

The addition of the special hioloi:N 
book to the list evidently relieved prcN- 
sures to force a change in the science 
curriculum. In late January thecreatiiMi 
bill was killed by a 13-7 vole oi the 
Georgia House Lducaiion Commit lee 
Several legiiilaiors on the cummiilec 
expressed their own peisonal belief ni 
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divine creation, but noted th;it thL7 had 
some Kscrvatiuns about legislating the 
rurriculuHK* ^ 

Analysis of the Issue 

Neither Georgia nor the southern 
region is unique in its periodic reactions 
to fears of subversion in the public 
schools. Loyalty oaths, banned text- 
books, and mandated curricula are statc- 
Icvcl reactions wliich have not been 
confined to the South. The South has 
shown, however, a unique kind of xeno- 
phobic provincialism which has made it 
particularly vulnerable to arguments 
that orthodox beliefs are being under- 
mined in public school education. 
Southerners have been notably receptive 
to reactionary arguments that alien or 
subversive philosophies such as com- 
munism, internationalism, weifare- 
statism, "race mixing," progressivism, 
and, perhaps now, **inquiry" are being 
forced on their children in school. 

Probably (he last major demonstra- 
tion of arbitrary action based on such 
fears occurred in the early fifties, in 
1951 a single member of the Georgia 
State School Board, who was also active 
in the DAR, launched an attack on 
Frank A. Magrudcr*s widely accepted 
textbook, Am erican Government. 
Claiming that the book played up world 
govf rnment and played down the Amer- 
ican form of government, she succeeded 
in persuading her colleagues on tlie 
board to suspend the book from the 
state adopted list. Board members acted 
hastily on hearsay. Fortunately, that 
suspension lasted only five months be- 
fore it was retracted.^ ^ 

In the 1951 case, and again in the 
recent banning of tlie Fenton text- 
books, a majority of the state board 
preferred to reject the recommendations 
of professionals who evaluate books by 
a set of stated standards, and listened 
'instead to a self-appointed committee of 
one or a few. 

In the 1951 case of textbook censor- 
ship there was clear evidence of pres- 
sures exerted by a few v/cll-organized. 
persistent far-riglit groups who wanted 
their own viewpoints tauglit as the 
truth. Currently, at least one such group 
is dogging both the state board and 
certain state legislators. An examination 
of the Citizens i\Jucution Review, a 
publication of the Georgia Basic Educa- 
tion Council, indicates that tins group 
was attacking the inquiry approach, 
especially as used in the Fetiton books, 
O ar back as 190*>.*'* The subjects of 
?|(]]ogy and anthropology, because of 
KOT.r concern with scientific theories of 



adaptation and evolution , have also 
been attacked by this group Ihrougliout 
the past few years. 

Public news coverage on these issues 
has been miinmal and limited mainly to 
the Atlanta area.** U has been the 
organized social studies teachers who 
have publicized the issue to their col- 
leagues and have risen up in defense of 
professional textbook review. Likewise, 
it has been the organized science teach- 
ers who have resisted legislation affect- 
ing the science curriculum. Membership 
in the Georgia Council for the Social 
Sciences and in the Georgia Science 
Teachers Association has increased re- 
markably during the past few years. 
However, it is still a minority of teach- 
ers of each subject area who keep 
informed on these issues. Moreover, on 
the barely visible surface, the encroach- 
ment on professional curriculum devel- 
opment in science hardly shows its 
connection with the interference with 
professional textbook selection in the 
social studies. Yet in each case there is 
evidence that the persistent efforts of 
the same small far-riglu faction have 
b^en seminal. 

7^ These are times when educators 
might well focus their efforts on such 
needs as ijnproving ir^stiuction for the 
disadvantaged, developing effective en- 
vironmental education programs, and 
promoting a reawakening in the humani- 
ties. In Georgia, however, educators 
must first attend to the defense of their 
own professional qualifications for pro- 
viding a major input into the educa- 
tional decision-making process. Unless 
educators of all subject areas can join 
together to beat back the attempts to 
minimize the teacher's academic free- 
dom and to undermine the process of 
professional curriculum planning and 
textbook selection, the movement away 
from professional determination is like- 
ly to snowball. 

^ Educators themselves comprise an 
interest group, but it is just this special 
interest in curriculum and instruction 
which best qualifies them to serve on 
public committees which e.xamine and 
recommend instmctional materials and 
policy. Nevertheless, the whole educa- 
tion community - students, parents, 
and teachers alike - should be wary of 
the attempts of any special interest 
group which would restrict or edit 
instructional materials or legislate cur- 
riculum in an effort to teach its own 
special beliefs. 
^ The difference between educational 
decisions based on systematic, informed 
evaluations by professionals and those 
educational decisions which are based 



on personal biases or beliefs of persons^ 
with infiuence must not be imderesli- 
mated, it is the important difference 
between professional determination and 
censorship, iiducators in every state 
should attend to the forms of creeping 
censorship in Georgia and in some other 
states such as Tennessee, Arizona, and 
California.'^ Measures which prohibit 
intellectual inquiry in the schools are. 
not only counterprofessional, they are 
antidemocratic in that they impose the 
beliefs of a special interest on all stu- 
dents and teachers. 
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From: Teacher Education and the New Profession of Teaching , by Martin Haberman 
and T. M. Stinnett. Berkeley: McCutchan Publishing Corp., 1973. Reprinted 
by permission of the publisher. 

Future Requirements 

While no one can know for sure, it appears from the evidence at 
hand that minimum slate requirements for initial certification will be 
stepped itp rapidly tow;ird the requirement of five years of prepara- 
tion (the masters degree). We are now producing a vast surplus of 
teachers who will not find employment. Some estimates for the 
school year 1971-72 ran as high as 200,000 fully qualified teachers 
who could not find jobs. After the extreme teacher shortages that 
have plagued our schools for almost half a century, this is a new and 
startling development. Part of the problem is economic: when finan- 
cial pinches come, schools tend to increase the size of classes or the 
number of pupils per teacher, rather than the size of the faculty. 
Moreover, since 1957 the birth rate has shown a .surprising and per-- 
sistent decline. This means that fewer teachers are needed each year 
to service the total school enrollment. The decreasing enrollment has 
temporarily hit elementary schools hardest, but it will eventually 
include high schools. 

Two ways a profession can reduce the supply of qualified practi- 
tioners is to inaugurate more rigorous and selective admission prac- 
ticcs or so lengthen the period of preparation that fewer fully quali- 
fied candidates arc produced each year. Better guidance and counsel- 
mg of prospective teachers and higher standards for admission and 
graduation are also helpful. 

VVe cannot expect the suggested lengthening of the preparation 
period to come overnight. It will probably come gradually, not by 
adding a full additional year all at once, but by adding portions of 
years. Students already in preparation or teachers in service need not 
worry about increased requirements since new requirements would 
not be retroactive. 

New Vistas 

Another development is the universal adoption of the approved 
programs approach, by which institutions design their own programs 
of preparation, in accordance with their philosophies, faculties, facili- 
ties, and clientele, and then submit the proposed progiams to their 
state educational agency for approval^ Once approved, each gradu- 
ate's certification is based on his institution's recommendation rather 
than his transcript and course credits. 

A third proposed innovation is forj^nstitutions to develop perform- 
ance criteria for each position for which they are preparing teachers^ 
Qualification would then depend on demonstrating the achievement 
of stated objectives rather than on completing a specific conglom- 
erate of courses. 

These innovations will take time to be accepted and developed, 
but they are in process and will eventually give the profession more 
control over certification. They should also make the public more 
confident about the competence of teachers. 
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HOW WILL GOVERNANCE HELP ME TEACH BETTER? 



O So you went to a conference last weekend on my 
dues and discussed governance. How's that going to 
help me teach better? 

Are you satisfied with the evaluation you're getting 
this year? 

What do you mean, evaluation? I went on tenure 
last year» and the principal doesn't have to visit me 
for at least three more years. 

Could an evaluation help you leach the kids in your 
class better? 

I suppose so. I could learn a thing or two if some 
of the good teachers in my building were doing the 
evaluation. 

That's peer evaluation. Why isn't it in your nego- 
tiated contract? 

Oh, you mean we can negotiate teachers' getting in 
on action like tliat? 

Yes. That's what governance is all about: Teachers' 
getting in on many activities they've not been in on 
before. 

Like what? 

Like deciding on their own in-service training, for 
instance. Most of what they get now is a waste of 
time. 

You're certainly riglit about that! I want to teach 
more minority group literature, but nobody around 
here seems to know anything about it or to care about 
giving me some help. 

Arc there other teachers who feel the same way? 

Of course. 

Then why shouldn't all of you govern your own in- 
service education? That would help you teach better. 

Speaking of teaching better, I have a student 
teacher who has no preparation in minority literature, 
either, and we're working with a class that is twenty- 
five percent black. What can I do about that? 

In the future you can insist, through your associa- 
tion, that practitioners have a say in teacher prepara- 
tion and teacher placement. 

You mean teachers should decide when a person is 
ready to be licensed? 

Yes. In almost every other profession the practi- 
tioners do. 

Who decides that for teachers now? 

Mostly state boards of education — citizens who have 
been appointed by a governor or elected by the people. 
They have the legal power to decide who can be 
licensed as a teacher and which colleges may prepare 
them. 

. But don't these boards ask the teaching profession 
for advice? 

State boards of education must necessarily depend 
upon staff professionals. But ihcy in turn Often refer 
to advisory bodies, chiefly college people, again ap- 



pointed by the state board instead of selected by the 
organized teaching profession. 

Are you saying that the teaching profession should 
have control over public education? What about the 
fact that we are public employees? The public pays 
the bills. Isn't education their baby? 

We're not trying to control public education. Cit- 
izens should determine the goals and financing of 
education. But they should fix certain responsibilities 
(like licensing) with groups (like the teaching pro- 
fession) that are best able to carry them out. 

But aren't teachers one group and ppliege profes- 
sors another and state education department people 
another? How does the public decide which group 
docs what? 

That's why groups within the teaching profession 
need to get together. When we say "the teaching pro^- 
fession" we mean teachers, primarily, but also college 
professors, administrators, and professional personnel 
in state departments and in accrediting agencies. 

Which group in the teaching profession is the 
largest? 

Two-thirds of the profession are elementary and 
secondary teachers. And they've had little say in most 
of the decisions made about themselves and their 
profession. Oh, here and there, there's been a token 
elementary or secondary teacher on some advisory 
committee — but it's been pretty token. 

Why have so many teachers put up with this? 

That's hard to say. It may have something to do 
with the question that you asked earlier about the 
public thinking that education is their baby because 
they pay the bills and therefore they feel that teachers 
should be told what to do. Somehow many teachers 
just didn't raise questions about who governed the 
profession until they began to see that schools had 
to be changed and that they weren't able to do any- 
thing about changing what they knew was wrong with 
them. 

You mean I could have something to say about 
who'll teach next to me and why student teaching is 
outmoded? 

Right! That's governance. 

How can teachers like me have something to say 
about certification? 

You and your colleagues can see that the legisla- 
ture delegates the responsibility for standards and 
licensing to teachers by creating a Teacher Standards 
and Licensure Commission. 

How would individuals get on that Commission? 

They would be nominated by people who have teach- 
ing certificates. 

Would members keep their regular jobs? 

Yes. 
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Who would pay expenses for travel to and from 
meetings of the Commission and the salary for sub- 
stitutes who would have to take the Commissioners' 
places on days they attended these meetings? 

Expenses would come from state funds— probably 
from a portion of the certification fee which teachers 
already pay in most states. 

. Would the teachers on the Commission try to en- 
fprce a code of ethics for all teachers? 

No. Ethics would come into the picture only when 
infractions serious enough for possible license re- 
^vocation occurred. 

Then, who is responsible for seeing that teachers 
subscribe to a code of ethics? 

Associations of teachers — state and local. 

Would the licensing commission have the power to 
revoke licensee? 

Yes, when necessary. But revocation is only a small 
part of the whole licensing procedure — and the re- 
sponsibility for all licensing is what the professiiQn 
wants. 

I have a friend in the legislature who says that 
we ought to clean our own house before we ask for 
anything more. What do 1 say to him? 

You tell him that we don't have the legal power 
to do that now. We haven't had responsibility for 
deciding who got into the profession or how they were 
trained, so how can we be responsible for perform- 
ance? 

So we're not being Jockeyed into any witch-hunts? 
That's right. We have a much greater contribution 
to make. 

Will we do a better Job with standards and licens- 
ing than Is being dene now? 

I'm sure you'll agree that the persons who are 
closest to something and most involved in it care the 
most about it. The central aspect of education is 
still the teacher. But he's been treated like Galatea, 
not a professional. People have done things to or 
for the teacher without involving him. It's the teacher 
who really cares about standards because they not 
only have an impact on his effectiveness in the class- 
room but they also affect the status of his chosen 
profession. Of course, teachers will make some mis- 
takes, too, but they do have knowledge and expertise 
about their profession that the layman doesn't have. 

If we can control entry into teaching, won't we 
tend to keep our numbers small so salaries will be 
high? 

This could be a possibility, I suppose, but there 
will be checks and balances within the profession 
that will undoubtedly prevent this. A Standards and 
Licensure Commission sliould be required by the law 
that creates it to report to the entire profession and 
to the legislature annually. And besides, delegated 
authority can be withdrawn if it is used irresponsi- 
bly.... • 
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By Joan Hunke 

CTKra-myPKS <)ic hard. But 
^ there's a prog nun in Iowa 
that looks as if it is sin^rlc-hand- 
cdly killing the iniaffc of tJie 
teacher as stick- iii-thc-niud. 

What it is, is an itira factory 
and a horizon expander for teach- 
ers ea^er to sharpen up the trick.s 
of their trade. The pmjrram 
conies with the usual jaw-buster 
title— Mobile In-Service Training 
I^b, but, acronynicd MI STL, it is 
a rockct-like program whose 
power-packed vitality puts teach- 
ers into orbit— idoH orbit. 

One Kriday late in September, 
the first of the five MISTL pro- 
grams scheduled for the 1973-74 
academic year rocketed a collec- 
tion of 230 north central Iowa 
teachers off the ground, flying 
high with idcaii in a session at 
KrnnieLsburg Community High 
School. 

Games, talk, ideas, enthusiasm 
and eager pari it i pat ion were the 
order of the day at the lab, part 
of a five-year-old program under- 
written by Die Iowa State Kdu- 
cation A.ssociation (l.SK.\). The 
•'module" sessions came with 
x'cry heavy titles, ,some of them, 
but "I liinian>y.ing*' and "Irulivid- 
ujib/ing" and "Acrounlability" 
turned into lively give-and-tviUe 
mofiings in which leathers 
lr;inrc<l frf»m other teachers, cir- 
culating ideas and techniques, 
brainstorming to find new ways 
to enliven and enrich education. 

Ideas and enthusiasm pour 
out of teacher-in?tructors like 
0. J. Fargo, who teaches eighth- 
grade English at Davenport's J. 
H. Young Junior High School. "I 
don't think anybody leaves a lab 
the same way he came in," Fargo 
said, lauding the non-stop partici- 
pation that turned his whole first 
lab .<?es.sion into a brainstorming 
confabulation that mn into the 
lunch hour. 

Kargo ha,s adapted a battery- 
run electric "light-up" game 
l>oard to use in the l-jiglish class- 
nw)m, to learn the parts of speech, 
for example, and the gadget can 
be shifted to other subjects, oth- 
er ela.^srooma. 



The beauty of the gnmea-for- 
tearhing that Kargo talks about 
is that ^'there's no has.sle al>out 
money," Uc says. The entiic kit 
and calwodle of a score or so 
games ean !)e put together for 
something like $.10. The whole 
object ef the gniiie sflup, he tells 
his lab sessions, is: "If you ever 
want to teach kids somctliing 
tliat'a a little tough to learn, 
make a game of it." Kind out 
what young.ster.*; are interested 
in, then invent a way to use 
their interests to get the teach- 
ing message acro.ss, he advises. 
The enthusi.i.stic Kargo him.sclf 
found the Kmniet:;burg lab ses- 
sions so "fantastic, enthusiastic" 
that they induced a sort of "nat- 
ural high," he said. 

That kind of high was shared 
by teachers attending the ses- 
sions. Mrs. Judj' McDowall, who 
teaclies seventh-grade English at 
Knimet.sburg Junior High School, 
found "lots of ideas" in two 
"fabulous" moming meetings she 
attended, rediscovering that 
learning can be fun for pupils 
and teachers alike and "that this 
idea of work-sheet ing kids to 
death i.s otitdated." 

Kagle Grove's Shirley Sadler 
is one of a cadre of 20 teachers 
from around the state \vho run 
the MISTL labs. "We're hoping 
that we're bringiiig creative ideas 
and innovative ideas to partici- 
paiit.s," she says, and "we hope 
the participants will go home 
with ideas from each session 
that they can use within their 
own classroom." The cadre, she 
adds, tries to get its instruction 
and rap sessions "down on a 
very personal basis," offering 
ideas that can really be used. . 

Of the games involved in the 
instruction sessions, Mrs. Sadler, 
who teaches seventh -grade math- 
ematics at Eajile Grove Middle 
School, explains: "These arc 
things that are not just fun and 
g:i(i:os, but instructive devices" 
that reinforce and build reten- 
tion. * 

The ISKA'S irirhard Sweeney, 
th«: insiriiction and profcssionrd 



development specialist who is di- 
rector of the entire lab program, 
says the cadre of teaeliers who 
run the labs wind up learning ns 
much as the teachers they're 
wor k i ng wi tli . T h c labs , he 
agrees, are an idea factory, but 
they're niueh move than tHivt; he 
says. Under the theme "Teachers 
Helping Teachers," they are de- 
signed to encourage profession- 
al development and growth on 
the part of everylwdy involvecl." 

The program, which this year 
will cost about $15,000 and which 
is underwritten by the tcach- 
ei-s them.selves through the 
ISKA, helps teachers 'l)renk out 
of a shell," he says. New ideas 
and innovative techniques are 
.served up, chewed over and di- 
gested by teachers, who "get an 
opportunity to really get out and 
see what's happening in other 
I)arts of the state and other parts 
of the eountrj'." 

The lalwratory program is 
open to all educators in Iowa, 
S wee n ey say s , and the f ou r 
other .ses.sions for the school 
year, each expected to draw 
something like '100 to '150. 
teachers, have been scheduled 
thiisly: NS'ushington Junior High 
School, Washington, la. (held 
last Friday). CroMon High 
S? hool, Dec. 7 ; noonn High 
School, .Jan. 2.1, 107-t, /in<l Sum- 
High i.kM"ool,«jJi iiorthcast 
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TEACHERS' CENTERS: A BRITISH FIRST 
by Stephen K. Bailey 

Effective change comes from teachers, not from 
their critics or superiors. 



Ever since DeWitt Clinton called America's 
attention a century and a half ago to the British 
infant schools as worthy of emulation, this country 
has derived policy nourisliment from educational 
experimentation in the United Kingdom. In the 
I960's the British open school received particular 
attention, serving as a basis for many of the reforms 
featured in the writings of distinguished American 
educators - including especially Charles Silberman's 
Crisis in the Classroom. 

Perhaps the most significant potential British 
contribution to American education, however, is 
only now being identified and discussed: the devel- 
opment of teachers' centers. British experience with 
these centers, at least in their present form, is a 
matter of three or four years only. But the idea is so 
simple, so obvious, so psychologically sound, as to 
make one wonder why teachers' centers have not 
dotted the educational landscape for decades. 

Teachers' centers are just what the term implies: 
local physical facilities and self-improvement pro- 
grams organized and run by the teachers themselves 
for purposes of upgrading educational performance. 
Their primary function is to make possible a review 
of existing curricula and other educational practices 
by groups of teachers and to encourage teacher 
attempts to bring about changes. 

Stimulated by a working paper on school-leaving 
age prepared by Britain's Schools Council* in 1965, 
and by a variety of ad hoc study groups and 
curriculum-development committees in the middle 
sixties, teachers' centers have mushroomed in the 
past half decade. Today there are approximately 
500 centers located throughout England and Wales, 
over half with full-time leaders. The centers vary 
greatly in size, governance, scope of work, and the 



•The SchonK Council is an independent body wiih a 
majority of te:icher members. Its purpose is to undertake in 
England and Waks research and development work in 
curricula. tcJchinR methods, and examination in schools, 
and tn other ways to h-Hp teachers decide wlur to teach and 
how. The council ts financed by equal contributions from 
the local educafion.il authunties on the one h;ind and the 
Dep.trimenl of Uducufion and Science of the national 
guvernmeni on the other. 
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quality of tea and biscuits, but most of them are 
engaged in exciting and profoundly significant 
educational activities. 

The underlying raiionale for teachers' centers 
may be stated succinctly in terms of three inter- 
locking propositions: I) Fundamental educational 
reform will come only through those charged with 
the basic educational responsibility: to wit, the 
teachers; 2) teachers are unlikely to change their 
ways of doing things just because imperious, theo- 
retical reformers - whether successions of Rick- 
overs or Illiches or high-powered R&D missionaries 
from central educational syste^ns - tell them to 
shape up; 3) teachers will take reform seriously only 
when they are responsible for defining their own 
educational problems, delineating their own needs, 
an d rece iving help on their own terms and turf. 

I'he more these intertwining propositions buzz 
around the brain, the more apparent their validity 
becomes. In the United States, for example, wo have 
developed in the past several years a slew of 
educational R&D centers. Title III supplementary 
centers/ and educational laboratories, each in its 
own way designed to discover and disseminate new 
educational truths. Most of these centers and 
laboratories have dorw important work. But the 
impact of tlxis work upon continuing teacher per- 
formance (and pupil performance) in the classroom 
has been minisculc. And well before federal largess 
was directed toward inducing educational reform 
through a trickle-down theory, many state and local 
education departments and teachers colleges had 
developed curriculum-improvement supervisors 
charged with being **change agents" through work- 
shops and in-service training. But the initiative was 
almost always from the bureaucrat or the educrat, 
rather than from the teachers themselves.... 
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For the first time, local teachers arc not low on 
the totem pole. They are prime movers in reforming 
an inevitably sluggish system. The reforms are not 
imposed by the arrogance of ministries, authorities, 
supervisors, or academicians. The refomis emerge 
from the teachers' own experiences and creative 
impulses. Through the field officers of the Schools 
Council and through the outreach of the local 
leadership of the teachers' centers, important educa- 
tional innovations from whatever sources can be 
scrutinized and tested; but. once again, thi's is done 
on the teachers' own terms and turf. 

Who pays? Local education authorities and. 
through contributions of time and materials, the 
teachers themselves. Capital improvements, major 
equipment and t'aciiities. and basic operating costs 
come from the education committees of local 
authorities. But wiiliout signific.mt inputs of time 
and talent (as well as marginal voluntary donations 
to help defray the costs of social food and bever- 
ages), teachers' centers could not exist - at least in 
their present form. 

Depending on the size of the center, annual 
budgets may run from a few to thousands of 
pounds, in some cases, where teachers* centers agree 
to serve as area distribution headquarters for educa- 
tional A-V materials, their local-authority budget 
may be sweetened substantially. 

Experience with the center idea is still meager. 
But their stunning proliferation is testament to their 
meeting a felt need among teachers and among 
those who understand the futility of attempts to 
reform British education without the teachers' being 
directly and importantly involved. 

In 1070. the Schools Council sponsored three 
nanonal conlorcnces on teachers* centers In the 
United Kingdom. A tot.al of 300 people at tended. 
The livolincsN uf discussions and debates was indica- 
tive of the variety of opinions, experiences, and 
goals that inlbrm the teachers* center idea. The 
conference spectrum ranged from the total enthu- 
siast to the cynic. 

Among the most insistent questions raised at the 
conferences were the following: 

~llo.. many of the center activities should he on 
an "in school" as ag.iinst ati "after-school" basis? 

~.SIu)uld the "vv.uJens" or "leaders'* of the 
ccnicis be part-tunc or lull-lnne? And how should 
they he selected and trained? Is a new kind of 
prolcssion emeigmg (i.e.. teachers' center warilens)? 

-Should teachers* centers encourage membership 
from those who are non teachers? 

Should teacijcrs' centers concentrate special 
attention upoi\ the evaluaium of. and experimenta- 
tion with, new educational technology? 

-llow can more teachers be induced to use the 
centers - especially the apathetic who need the 
centers the most? 
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-What are the best methods for spreading the 
word of experts or even of *'Charlie jonesV good 
ideas? 

The greatest problem seen by all members was 
the demand of development work on the time and 
energy of teachers. Although some of the work is 
presently done during school hours, much of it 
takes place after 4 p.m. The linancial and logistical 
problems associated with this central issue are at the 
heart of the possibilities for long-range success and 
survival of teacher.s* centers in Britain. 

Even at their best and most creative, teachers* 
centers are still tentative. New regional linkages and 
national information networks will surely be needed 
to supplement local in>ights and resources. Al the 
moment, there is an inadequate How of information 
about what is going on in other centers and areas; 
and extant knowledge and research directly related 
to locally delined problems is inadequately col- 
lected and disseminated. The Schools Council is 
sponsoring a series of regional conferences this 
coming year in order to address many of those 
issues. 

But the basic concept remains structurally and 
psychologically sound, and our British cousms have 
good reason for being enthusiastic. 

Fortunately, the idea is beginning to catch on in 
the United States. Don Davies. acting deputy 
commissioner for development in the U.S. Office of 
Education, is actively promoting the notion of a 
major network of local teachers' centers. Leaders in 
both the National Education Association and the 
American Federation of Teachers have shown con- 
siderable interest in the teachers' centers concept. 

Would it not be wonderful if, after ycarj of 
telling teachers what to do and where to go, 
American educational savants and officials suddenly 
discovered that the only real and lasting reforms in 
education in fact come about when teachers them- 
selves are given facilities and released time "to do 
Iheir own thing**? Perhaps in the not too distant 
future, following the pioneering experiment voted 
by the Unity, Maine. School District for the fall of 
1971. a four-day week for teachers in the classroom 
will be standard. On the fifth day. the teachers will 
be in their teachers' centers, rapping about their 
conuiion problems, studying new ways to teach and 
to understand studeius. imbibing a Coke or Pepsi, 
talking shop over billiards, and cheerfully allowing 
management to check off dues, parts of which will 
be assigned to defray the operating costs of Ihc 
federally or state-funded teachers' center facililies. 
Linked through regional associations, informed by 
the R.& D activities of a National histitute of 
Lducation. teachers* centers could form the essen- 
tial but presently missing link between inuLwalive 
ideas and pupil performance m the classroom. □ 
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A STUDY OF REWARDS AND INCENTIVES FOR TEACHERS 



x\l ccountability" is now one of the 
:chwords in public education. 
ooH are expected to take a close 

.\\ Jl what they are attempting to 

..omplish, and to assess their et'fectivc- 
> in achieving the intended objec- 
5. One implication of this position is 
rewards and incentives should be 

r.ejted in such a way that the best 
.hers are encouraged. But what types 
Tv'ujrds and incentives will serve that 

..rpoie? 

This res earch _study identified the 
ards teachers perceived in use in 
-Ii-achieving schools" and in "iow- 
...aeving schools." Statistically signifi- 
..r.t ditierences were evident. Teachers 
;hc high-achieving schools reported 

• use of intrinsic rewards more fre- 
. .entl% than would be e.xpected. These 

- :-assigned rewards included a sense of 
.'Onal achievement, increased self- 
niidence, and satisfaction in a job 

• cII done. On tlie other hand, teachers 
.:. low-achieving schools reported the 

• ot formal, extrinsic rewards (job 
.unty. salary increases, etc.) more 

r.vquenily than would be expected, 

T^^jh^rs in the low-achieving schools 
0 indicated that certain types of 
..jher behavior normally associated 
effective teaching are more fre- 
L.jr.iiy ignored or treated as un- 
:p.'rtant. Apparently administrative 
^iflerence to teacher performance, 

::ian;l*ested by a failure to respond to 
behavior in any recognizable man- 
-•r. occurs in low-achieving schools 
ore often than it does in high achicv- 

:r.i schools. 

However, when teachers were asked 
> ir.dicate the incentive value of various 
r.vis of rewards which might be pro- 

v:Jed, no differences of significance 

• ere found between the responses from 
i^chers in high-achieving and low- 
.hieving schools. For all teachers, a 

i^v.^c of personal achievement and self- 
comidence was identified as the best 
n».entive to improve teaching. 

Because these are intrinsic rewards, 
-.hool administrators cannot dispense 
them directly- But it may be possible 
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for administrators to create situations 
which enhance the hkelihood that 
teachers will more frequently and more 
explicitly perceive these intrinsic re- 
wards and be motivated by them. Ac- 
complishment of such an outcome re- 
quires the admini,strator to go beyond 
the conventional **human relations" ap- 
proach. Teachers need a work environ- 
ment rich wTfTr opportunities for re- 
sponsibility, initiative, and achievement, 
STfiil characterized by feedback systems 
vvTiich" continuously inform them of 
possibilities and accomplii>hnn?iUs. 
Teachers must own "full shares" in the 
UrrstrTPfs of "ffTc school if an intrinsic 
reward system is to develop. 

Nothing in the study suggests that 
extrinsic motivation is unimportant, 
simply that it is less important. Teachers 
in both categories of schools identified 
certain extrinsic rewards as motivating. 
Among the more important were basic 
job security, ample support, effective 
technical assistance, overt encourage- 
ment, and regular salary adjustments. In 
contrast, negative rewards were reported 
as having virtually no influence. 

This study also examined the pattern 
of rewards associated with the two 
major categories of values which might 
be rewarded in a school. J) Organiza- 
tional values arc related to that teacher 
behavior which makes the school neater, 
quieter, more predictable, easier to 
manage. 2) Educational values indicate 
concern for learning by the students, for 
improving teaching methods, and for 
achieving the educational goals of the 
school. 

Regardless of the type of value under 
consideration, the same pattern held. 
Any notion that formal extrinsic re- 
wards tend to be associated with organi- 
zational values and intrinsic rewards 
with educational values is not supported 
by these findings. On the contrary, 
teachers in the high-achieving schools 
reported greater use of intrinsic rewards 
for both organizational and educational 
values; teachers in the low-achieving 
schools reported greater use of extrinsic 
rewards. 



T 

Jl he preceding findings are based on 
data collected by personal interviews 
and written quc^stionnaires administered 
in 12 nonurban schools in New Hamp- 
shire and eight urban schools located in 
four large cities in the northeastern 
portion of the nation. Schools were 
paired, one being categorized as "high 
achieving" and one as "low achieving" 
in each pair. Selection of the high- 
achieving and low-achieving schools was 
done by comparing actual achievement 
on standardized tests of reading and 
arithmetic with achievement scores pre- 
dicted in the light of the mental ability 
scores of the pupils. All schools in the 

system were considered in order to 
assure a maximum spread between high- 
and low-achieving schools. Obviou.sly, 
the use of reading and arithmetic 
achievement scores as the sole criterion 
of "school success" is a limiting factor. 
Nonetheless, most educators and par- 
ents probably agree that high per- 
formance in these areas is one major 
outcome expected of good schools. 

No claim can be made that the use of 
intrinsic rewards produces more effec- 
tive schools. All that can be said is that 
the use of such rewards is more fre- 
quently associated with high-achieving 
schools and less frequently associated 
with low-achieving schools. But this 
relationship warrants careful thought by 
school administrators and supervisors. 

□ 
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Today's Education , September-October 1973 



1 AMardcd i\ nniltl-ycnr ^rnnt in 

.970 by ihc U.S. Olllcc of Hducation, 
Project CluiiKc ;U ihc Stale Univcr- 
ity College at Cortland, New York, 

as charged first with the task of de- 
veloping from serateli a new kind of 
teacher education program at the 
nastcr s level for icacliers of 
hrce-'to-nine-yc;ir-old cliildren. 
The second job was to go wlicrc many 
)f Cortland's graduates are — regional 
chools — to find people who would 
iielp us develop a program that would 
serve the needs of teachers and 
>chools interested in striking out in 
lew directions. 

Somewhere along the way. wc de- 
cided that the same principles that 
hold for children's learning and de- 
velopment also hold true for teachers' 
learning and development. 

If development is basically the 
same process for children and adults, 
we reasoned that teachers, like chil- 
dren, should be active learners rather 
than passive — pooling their resources 
rather than competing: experimenting 
and creating: making choices: taking 
a good deal of responsibility for 
their own learning. 

We also came to belie\e that 
teachers, like children, are most 
likely to suceceJ if they luive a strong 
sense of personal control over their 
environn^ent — if they feel that they 
can make an impact on their en\ iron- 
ment, that they have within tiieni- 
selves the resourees for success. It 
seemed clear, therefore, that increas- 
ing the teacher's sense ol personal 
control should be a basic objective 
of teacher education. 

This meant erecting the conditions 
under which teachers de\elop a dif- 
ferent view of themselves and their 
profession, a feeling, as one person in 
our program headily expressed it. 
that as a tenchcr, can try almost 
anything. I don't have to sit back and 
take anyone^s word for anything." 

Putting these principles into prac- 
tice at Cortland takes the form of 
having our Project Change students 
(^Jo percent of w horn are women) 
direct a irood deal of their own learn- 



EXCELLENCE IN TEACHER EDUCATION 

ing. There is a structural framework 
— a five-week Summer lni;:itute in 
Open Education and a spate of 
courses, sueh as Proiirams and 
Theories in Fiarly Childhood Educa- 
tion and Classroom Evaluation — but 
within this framework tenehers arc 
free to choose from a wide range of 
"^knowledge and behavioral compe- 
tencies" those which best fit their 
own interests and needs. 

In the course. Coping with Indi- 
vidual Differences, for example, a 
student first chooses the content areas 
(e.g., self-concept and psychomotor 
development) in which to do com- 
petency projects. She then selects a 
particular problem within each of 
those areas (e.g.. a child she teaches 
is a sociometric isolate) and pro- 
ceeds to diagnose the problem, design 
a strategy for coping with it. imple- 
ment the strategy with the child, and 
evaluate its effectiveness. This com- 
prises a '^behavioral competency" 
project. 

As a corresponding '^knowledge 
competency" project, the teacher 
niight choose to prepare an annotated 
bibliography relevant to her content 
area that would be tiseful to other 
teachers or conduct a workshop in 
her behavioral competency for mem- 
bers of the class. 

In its two ye;irs of operation, the 
program has tnkcn on a strong ehild- 
de\elopnient orientation, centered on 
the work of Piaget and its implica- 
tions for teaching. i 

The part of the program that does 
the most to develop teachers as 
leaders of change in their schools is , 
a course in Teacher Strategies for , 
Change. i 

Teachers in the course learn how . 
to effect chatige. They develop hard , 
skills and strategies in diagnosis, ^ 
communication, gathering resourees, ; 
organizing a support izroup. gaining | 
favorable publicity, and takiniz action. \ 
Change projects have ranged from ( 
writing n proposal (later funded) for < 
a new multi-age program to creating ; 
an adventure playground. > 



When asked the question. What 
have you gained from the Strategies 
course? one student replied: **Skills 
in working w ith other people, a much 
better understanding of the problems 
and processes of change, greater 
patience, and confidence in my own 
ability to bring about ehanize. I 
gained much courage." 

This fall, a staff member will begin- 
teaching a year-long course based in 
a local school. Many of the students 
enrolled will be teachers in that 
school, and their purpose in the 
course will be to develop an inte- 
grated approach to reading and the 
language arts that they will put into 
practice in their own classrooms. 

A critical phase of the program is 
providing support for teachers in 
their classrocnn both during and after 
their experience at the College. The 
Project s full-time follow-through 
coordinator functions as an itinerant 
resource person, crisscrossing the 
nine-county region served by the 
program and helping teachers to 
create a climate for change in their 
schools. 

Another basic strength of the 
program, we think, has been its 
expectation that students will 
share the responsibility for 
developing a good teacher educa- 
tion program. The result is 
honest feedback, a flow of concrete 
suggestions for improvement, and 
an atmosphere of equality and 
mutual respect. 

The program has deepened our 
regard for the value of high 
expectations. One third-grade 
teacher, Hushed with triumph 
after persuading her board of 
education of the virtues of Proj- 
ect Change, wrote, "Presenting at 
a board meeting is admittedly a 
fearful experience, but exhilarat- 
ing, too! I came away feeling 
dauntless and believing more 
strongly than ever that we can 
all do so much more than we think 
we can." 
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Another Project teacher, a 
nursery school director, says 
simply, have discovered talents 
I never knew I hnd." Once 
''terrified** of public speakins, she 
now does 30 workshops a year and 
is a part-time early childhood 
instructor at Cortland and at Cornell 
University. 

Bent on converting the unbe- 
lievers. Project stair and teach- 
ers do workshops in the region 
year-round. They cap the cfTort 
at the end of each year with a 
marathon three-clay conference on 
open education, jointly sponsored 
by the College's Campus School 
and the Education Department and 
attended by hundreds of teachers 
and teacher educators. Project 
Change also ciisseminales — both 
regional ly and nationally — a 
*\\lini-Book-a-Month** packed with 
practical classroom ideas contrib- 
uted by Project teachers. 

Evaluating the Project s person- 
centered approach to performance- 
based teacher education has included 
a comparative study of the openness 
of Project graduates* classroom leach- 
ing style vs. that of teachers judged 
exemplary by their principals but 
not exposed to Cortland's early 
childhood program. The results have- 
shown significant ditferences favoring 
the Project Change graduates. 

With the wind of this year's 
AACTE Distinguisliod Achievement 
Award at its back. Project Change 
rides into the sunset of federal 
funding confident that the day will 
dawn on a permanent Center for 
Early Childhood Education at 
Cortland. Supported from the outset 
by the College'^ administration^ 
the Project envisions an autonomous, 
free-wheeling enterprise involved in 
follow-through with the expanding 
network of Project schools, continu- 
ing open education research, develop- 
ment of innovative teacher resource 
centers in the region, and early 
childhood programs at the graduate 
and undergraduate levels — the latter 
just now beginning. 

— I'honins Lickonn, director, Pro]- 
ect Chani^e, State University of 
New York Collese at Cortland. 
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Hie Bole of Proiessional Associations 
in the Impiovement of Instruction 



By JAMES A. HARRIS 

SEA President. 

felping you be successful as a teacher must be a 
major function of NEA as a teacher advocate 
organization. To establish the conditions necessary for 
teaching success requires greater effort on the part of 
NEA and your state and local associations. 

Since our professional development problems are so 
diverse and complex, appropriate and agreed-upon roles 
must be established for national, state, and local action. 
And these roles must be integrated into a dynamic, 
active teacher movement across this land. 

The NEA has suggested the following roles for itself: 
!. Insuring the adequacy of teacher involvement in 
decision making, policy formulation, and program im- 
plementation in all matters related to instruction and 
professional development. 

2. Keeping members alert to developments which 
significantly affect their practice. 

3. Anticipating emerging problems and issues so that 
the organized profession can deal with them effectively. 

4. Supporting affiliates — especially the states — in ef- 
forts to solve their critical professional development 
problems. 

Although teachers can negotiate local agreements for 
the improvement of instruction with a local board, the 
nature and scope of such negotiations depend upon 
state law. 

In addition, while problems with regard to teaching 
children are definitely local, the chances of succeeding 
at the same local level are increasingly tied directly to 
activities that are state and national in scope. Consider, 
for example, the accountability movement. In most 
states this has state assessment at its core. However, it 
is a state program which is being carefully nurtured by 
the U.S. Office of Education. So far, state assessment 
tends to reduce itself to evaluation, which has often 
become a narrowly conceived testing program. As a 
result, teacher organizations are forced to use their time, 
resources, and effort trying to neutralize a bad move- 
ment. The Michigan assessment program illustrates what 
can happen. (For details, see the May 1974 NEA 
Reporter. ) 

Associations must generate the power, knowledge, 
and programs which will guarantee that classroom 
teachers do have control over the conditions necessary 
for success. Moreover, associations must be capable of 
clearly delineating to boards, parents, and others the 
nature of these conditions. In order to do this, they must 
ascertain what teachers need and then develop action 
programs to fulfill such needs. What associations cannot 
and should not be expected to do is to pay for imple- 



mentation of programs designed to improve instruction. 
TTiis should be a public responsibility, not a private one. 

The NEA has a major objective to establish publicly 
financed and practitioner-designed in-service programs. 
To obtain such programs will require new contract 
rights in the case of most local associations. Nationwide 
planning by teachers is also essential so that organiza- 
tional roles will be clearly established to avoid duplica- 
tion and conflict. 

To bring about instructional improvement involves 
specific information, knowledge, and power to under- 
take educational reform. Because our school systems 
are a part of a larger social system, little or no reform 
is likely to take place unless national priorities are 
geared to the necessity of changing the teaching and 
learning environments. Furthermore, intelligent reform 
simply does not occur by fiat. When teachers acquire 
the resources, power, and right to control their teaching 
environment, the problems of self-improvement will be 
self-evident and specific. That is why we need to trans- 
form our teacher associations into a dynamic system 
capable of producing conditions necessary for individual 
professional improvement of members. 

Just for openers, we must commit ourselves to be- 
coming more effective as an organized national group 
in matters such as the following: 

1. The direct participation in the devising of federal 
programs and guidelines which directly affect instruc- 
tion and professional development of individual mem- 
bers. This includes all levels of teacher preparation as 
well as research and development. 

2. The development of more positive and realistic 
forms of state programs designed to assist teachers in 
improving instruction. This includes not only funding 
but substantive expert assistance upon request. 

3. The creation of a system of local, publicly financed 
teacher-renewal centers designed and controlled by 
teachers for assisting individual practitioners on a 
continuous day-to-day basis. 

If we move vigorously in these directions, teachers 
will soon have a national system for (a) controlling 
their own professional standards, entrance into the 
profession, and advanced training; (b) certifying their 
own self-renewal programs; (c) providing exchange ex- 
periences for teachers as well as exchanging proven and 
workable teacher-produced teaching materials and certi- 
fying commercial ones: and (d) providing sabbatical 
!eaves. 

Most important, teachers will have a new self-respect 
—the most powerful human force on this earth. □ 
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Media & Methods, February 1973 (Copyright 1973, North American Publishing 
Co., Philadelphia, Pa.) 



SOME RUMINATIONS ON THE HAZARDS OF TRYING TO VIEW WHAT LIES" 
AHEAD BY SQUINTING THROUGH A SMALL POSTERIOR APERTURE 

by Charles Weingartner — Regression is one of the most popular 
responses to stress— moving back to an earlier perception and an earlier 
form of behavior that seems to have been gratifying at the time. Moving 
backwards into an illusion is, and apparently always has been, much more 
popular than dealing with an uncongenial immediate reality. In a book 
titled The Crazy Ape (which is about you and me), Albert Szent- 
Gyorgyi, a Nobel prize-winner in medicine, reminds us: 
We live in a new cosmic u'orld which man was not made for. His survival now 
depends on how well and how fast he can adapt himself to it, rebuilding all his ideas, 
all his social and economic and political structures. His existence depends on the 
question of whether he can adapt himself faster than the hostile forces can destroy 
him. At present, he is clearly losing out, 

Wc are forced to face this situation with our caveman's brain, a brain that has not 
changed much since it was formed. We face it with our out-dated thinking, in- 
stitutions and methods, with political leaders who have their roots in the old, 
prescientific world and think the only way to solve these formidable problems is by 
trickery and double talk. 

Of course, it is much easier to become out-dated these days than it used to 
be — not long ago — when change occurred at a much, much slower rate. 
All we have to do to become anachronistic and irrelevant is to stay the 
same, or try to; we don't even have to regress, though many of us do 
because we have the increasing feeling that everything is out of control — 
which of course it is. It always has been, but it was easier to maintain 
illusions to the contrary when things seemed much the same from day to 
day and year to year — you know, back in "The good old days." 

Quiet Please, Old Thinkers at Work 

Josh Billings once observed that **The trouble ain't that people are 
ignorant; it's that they know so much that ain't so." We have so many 
examples of the truth of that statement that it would take a book just to 
list the most crucial. I was reminded of Billings' observation last winter 
when the following AP wire service story appeared in the Tampa 
Tr'ibune'Times (2-13-72): 

WASHINGTON (AP) More than deficits, interest rates and monetary supply 
worry the chief of the nation's central bank. '*If only life would quiet down for a 
while, economic moves might work better," Arthur F. Burns declared at a 
congressional hearing. 

Burns, chairman of the Federal Reserve Board, last week digressed from testimony 
before a congressional Joint Economic Committee hearing on weighty economic 
issues to make these observations: 

*'I think tliat something has happened to the American people, something has 
happened to our system of responses, to both consumers and business people. 

**They are not reacting to classical remedies the way they did because they are 
living in a disturl)ed world and they themselves are disturbed and are, to a large 
degree, confused. . . . 
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**If only life would quiet down for a 
while. 

**If only hoih the ndminisinuion ;ind 
Coni:rt'ss ht-camc jusi a little at live in 
pushinc new reforms tor a while. If bome of 
my academic colleagues would jiisi keep quiet 
for a while . . ' 

.Something has happened to the 
American people, something has 
happened to our system of respon- 
ses. . . Yes, Mr. Burns, and you don't 
seem to know what it is, nor do wc — 
because our system of schooling has 
trained us to look backwards as we move 
into the future, *Mf only life would quiet 
down for a while." Mr. Burns is in lor 
even more distress when and if he ligures 
out that life right now is about as quiet as 
it is ever going to be, and the probability 
is that today will seem mighty tranquil 
five years from now. Lincoln noted more 
than 100 years ago that ' 'The dogmas of 
a quiet past are inadequate to the stormy 
present." Arthur Burns, and all those 
who think like him, provide wistful 
evidence of the fact that Lincoln's ob- 
servation is increasingly true as what w e 
call "progress" overwhelms us. 

The most obvious thing to say about 
those who use the past as a reference 
point for the present and the future is 
that the> are of no help in dealing with 
the new and unprecedented. They simply 
do not know how to think in ways that 
permit them to deal fruitfully with 
change and the novel circumstances that 
comprise it. 

Past-oricnted thought produces 
**solutions" to problems which intensify 
rather than solve them because past- 
oriented thought is ''logical," that is, 
linear and syllogistic, which means that 
its solutions are merely analogic ex- 
tensions of earlier '^solutions'' to 
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"In order for us to 
get on with the 
task of redefining 
ourselves, we 
must -somehow— 
unlearn stuff 
that simply is not 
true." 

problems that seem similar when viewed 
as abstractions rather than in context of 
current realities. Here are some common 
illustrations: 

We have to figure out some way of 
Ii.iving the time to redefine ourselves and 
our functions as teachers so that we are 
not merely responding to some 
rei'.rchsive urge abroad in the society at 
the moment, but are assuming 
responsibility for identifying an 
education task that must be fulfilled by 
us .IS teachers if it is to be fulfilled at ail. 

And we have a lot to unlearn in the 
process. Remember that Josh Billings 
liner' In order for us to get on with the 
ta^k o! redefining ourselves, we must- 
somehow—unlearn stuff that simply is 
not true. 

As a society we suffer from **old' 
think.' ' ' 'Old-thinkers' ' justify every 
one of George Orwell's ominous 
predictions about militarized- 
technocratic'bureaucracies. One of the 
classic remarks of an ' *old-thinker" in 
recent years referred to an event in 
Vietnam. He said, seriously, **We had 
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to destroy the town in order to save it." 
**01d think" types are self-condemned 
to keep cf Tiing up with quantitative 
"solutions" to new problems requiring 
different kinds of (jualitative an.swers. 
The old-thinkers now comprise an in- 
tellectual garbage collection, ac- 
cumulating in all of our institutions — 
political, religious, economic, and 
educational, and in most "radical" and 
"militant" groups too. Since old- 
thinkers have not learned how to state 
the new problems, we are mired an 
solutions that consist essentially of 
cosmetic rhetoric intended to dbscure 
the symptoms of internal decay. These 
efforts divert us from recognizing' old- 
think itself as the primary cause of most 
of our "problems." 

The prognosis for re-educating old- 
thinkers is nil since it is not possible to 
help someone learn something he thinks 
he already knows. 

Design an Educational Edsel 

In the October 1972 issue of Phi Delta 
Kappan. there appeared a description of 
old-thinkers in action, and how they 
failed because they all knew too many 
things that just weren't so. In this article 
("How We all Failed at Performance 
Contracting* *) Ellis B. Page recounts the 
findings ot an OEO study which is the 
most thorough and complete assessment 
of the effect of performance contracting 
which has been done to date. Per- 
formance contracting provides the best 
illustration of * *performance based 
criteria" and "behavioral objectives" 
systems in operation. 

The best evidence we have of how 
completely the systems people involved 
in this study believed things that weren't 
so is provided by their eagerness, not 
willingness, eagerness to participate in 
the study in order to demonstrate the 
effectiveness of their "instructional 
systems." They were, of course, 
dumbfounded when the study revealed 
that despite all of the systems rhetoric, 
special concessions in instructional 
environment, specially produced 
material, clearly stated behavioral and 
performance biised objectives, nn effect 
on the students involved conlJ be 
discerned. 

Let me quote a few lines from the 
study report: 

.. .The performance of students in the ex- 
perimental group docs not appear disap- 
pointing just because students in tlic control 
group did unexpectedly well. In fact* neither 
group did well. In only two (jf the 20 possible 



Problem 


Presumed Solution 


What Happens 


Final Result 


A road over crowded 


Enrjr>;c the road. 


More drivers are 


The new road is 


with cars. 




auraeicd to the 


even more crowded 






bigger road. 


than the old one. 


Trjnsporiauon System is 


Raise the fares. 


Fewer passengers. 


The system loses 


lusing money. 






more money than ever. 


People in Lilies 


OuiUi houses and 


M(>re p(X)r people 


More people in 
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move into the 


cities are living 
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low income area. 


in poverty. 
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Due to labor 






people . 


surplus tn area, 








they can't >»el jobs, 
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10 move. 
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C4SC5 «vas ihc mean pin of cither ihc control 
or cxpcrinienial simlcnis as much as one 
)jrade level In all ca<;cs, the avera.iie 
achievement level oi children in the ex- 
pcrinuMU.iI >;roup w as well below the norm for 
their >;rade level In all cases, in terms of 
^rade equivalents, the a\era^e slipped behind 
during the year. . .There is no evidence that 
performance contractinj; had differential 
results for the lowest or highest achieving 
students in the sample . Not only did both 
groups do equally poorly in terms of over- all 
averages, but also these averages were very 
nearly the same in each grade » in each 
subject, for the best and worst students in the 
sample, and, with few exceptions, in each 
site. Indeed, the most interesting aspect of 
these conclusions is their very consistency 

Now remembering * *old-think/ ' 
wh.it would you suspect the response to 
this study would be? An examination of 
the underlying assumptions? Or an 
intensified effort to "prove"' that a 
systems approach uHi work, and will 
work more efficiently and economically 
at that? 

Oddly enough the behavior 
modification people do not learn much 
from their own failures, and it seems not 
to occur to anyone else that the behavior 
of the systems advocates is itself evidence 
of why a systems approach won't work in 
the business of learning — even of 
learning mickey mouse stuff, as it goes 
on in the schools. Skinner's disciples 
forget that he had the animals he sub- 
jected to operant conditioning? under 
total control 24 hours per day, and that 
the rewards he offered to reinforce their 
behavior consisted of food that they liked 
in the first place, and that he starved 
them in the second place. "Little 
details" like that are worth remem- 
bering when there is talk of "behavior 
modification" through a "system of 
rewards" in the schools. 

Isn't it possible that all o' the 
maundering about ' ' accountability" 
springs less from a concern about im- 
proving the education of our youth than 
from a need for the public to just kick the 
hell out of something — anything — in 
sheer frustration and anger at not 
seeming to be able to strike back at 
whatever it is that i.s screwing everything 
up.'' We are the most affluent society on 
earth, yet we are beset by the most 
serious emotional problems of any 
society on earth. Mental illness is our 
nuniher one health problem. There arc 
more Americans hospitalized with 
mental illness than with all other 
ilhu'sses comhinetl. No telling how many 
mentally ill are not only not hospitalized, 
Q 'i are occupying public office. I'hey aie 
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elected bc»cause they articulate the 
an.xiety and paranoia of their con- 
stituents. It's one of the ha/.ards of 
demcK-racy that our forefathers did not 
anticipate because they were such sane 
and intelli,i;ent men, who lived in a much 
simpler time and f lace. In those days it 
was actually possible to identify the 
source of a problem — like the British — 
and to do something about it — like shoot 
them. Most of our problems are so 
complex there really is no way even to 
state them. That's one of the little cost 
overrides we pay on our contract with 
what wc still call "progress." We have 
.so much progress that we are dying from 
it — physically and psychically. 

So "accountability' ' is a manifes- 
tation of anxiety, a primitive regression 
to an illusion of the ability to control 
sonieihinj^ in a world that is out of 
control. It is not the result of any 
complex philosophy. It is not even the 
result of a simple educational philosophy. 

' Here, for example, is an actual quote 
from a confidential memo sent by a staff 
member of the budget committee of a 
state legislature to the members of the 
education committee of that legislature: 
' ' Educational accountability has sex 
appeal... "like quality education and 
equalization of opportunity, it sounds 
good." Note that the memo orginated 
with the budget committee, not the 
education committee, and that it states 
the motivation behind the decision to 
* ' push" accountability. * ' Account- 
ability" itself does not state a single 
instructional objective that springs from 
concern about what students might need 
most to know in order to survive in a 
rapidly changing world. 

Of course, we school people have 
invited this sort of mindless intrusion on 
the part of politicians by our own 
mindlessne.ss We really aren't very good 
at coming up with substantive reasons 
for doing whatever it is we are doing in 
the .schools — and we seem never to have 
been very good at this. We concern 
ourselves mostly with ' *How?' ' 
questions on those occasions when we 
ask ourselves any questions at all, rather 
than with "Why?" questions. And 
now, for reasons that wc have no control 
over, there are increasing pressures for 
us to come up with some answers to 
"Why?" This needn't he a Catastrophe, 
but it w'ill he unless we turn it into an 
opportunity, it will be a catastrophe if we 
simply let it come to mean more in- 
tensive coaching r)f kids in order to rai*;c 
their scores standardizerl tests. That 
would be catastrc^phic not only for the 
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kids; it would be for us too, because it 
would mean that we have been totally 
reduced to a function that can be filled — 
right now — much more adequately, 
eliicicntly, and economically by a 
machine. And, if all we are doing as 
teachers is something that can be done 
better by a machine, then we should be 
out of business. 

Recognising this as the central 
meaning in all of the rhetoric about 
accountability provides us with an 
opportunity to figure out what it is that 
our kids most need to know to survive — 
in all of the human senses of that term — 
here and now, and beyond the year 200L 

The machine approach, incidentally, 
has many advantages over live teachers 
when it comes to instruction in closed 
systems, h is ironic that most kids would 
enjoy much more individualized in- 
struction if they /W access to a machine 
system than they do in the present 
machineless/j^r/or)/ that we call a school. 
The factory, alas, is the source of much 
of the language and assumptions about 
schools, as we all know. We talk about 
"school plant" and students as 
"products." The basic problem with 
that is that human beings are simply not 
interchangeable parts. The assembly line 
<»pproach, mass instruction, standardized 
courses, standardized textbooks, 
standardized tests, with everyone ex- 
pected to learn the same thing, in the 
same way, at the same time, and to be 
tested on it in the same way, at the same 
time, merely requires that we ignore — 
outrageously ignorc^^ — everything that is 
known about human beings and human 
learning. The school-as -a -factory never 
made any sense — never — to anybody 
anywhere. That's w^y stating ob- 
jectives, "behavioral" or otherwise, or 
diddling with curriculum, or units, or 
even ''instructional m.aterials" never 
seems to make much difference. 
People — just look around — are different 
from each other, and the psychic dif- 
ferences make the physical differences 
seem insignificant by compari.son. With 
all of the talk about "individual dif- 
ferences," most of the energy and 
resources of the schools are directed at 
forcing all of us — teachers and kids — to 
pretend that we are fungible. 

The first thing, then, that we really 
have to unlearn (and the best way to tell 
whether we have done that is to sec 
whether we he have as if we have 
unlearned it) is that we are not in- 
terchangeable. We are not fungible. Our 
slogan - if we need one, and we probahly 
do- -can he ''I'ight I'ungibility!", . , 
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Self-Governance Must Come First, Then Accountability 

Guest Editorial, by HELEN BAIN 



Tlte NEA prcaidcnf-clcct announces a campaign to cstahlisJt 
prGjcsinonal practices hoards, by state statute, to give teachers 
more control over teacher cducitdon, licensure, in-service edii- 
cation^and the ethical eonduel oj ilieir peers. 



Cunrenily, ihc National Educaiion 
Asiocialion, many nf its stale and 
local associations, and dozens of olhrr 
organizations arc dcinanduii; ^n-atrr 
teacher accoiintahility in or(liT tn nn- 
prove educnlion. I>nt it n pure nuth 
that classroom iLMchrr.s can ever he 
held accountal)lc, with justice, nndrr 
existing conditions. The classrnoni 
teacher has either too little cuntrol or 
no control over the factoi.s w hich ^ni^ht 
render accounlabilily either fcaMl)lc 
or fair. 

Tc.tchcrs constiliitc the (greatest re- 
source of educational evju :tisc in this 
country. Yet thc\* arc often looked 
upon as hired handi. Thoy arc CN- 
pected to rcsj)oiid like I'avluv's dn-^s 
to*rc\vard% and piniishnif-nt. As a re- 
sult, their e\i>ertis'j is denied and the 
most powerful of hnman Icirces — in- 
trinsic inotiv .itiou — ib thwarted. 

I contend, therefore, that must, if 
not all, of the pcnsilnhtics for educa- 
tional iniproveineiit are dnectK' related 
to self-governance for the teacliini; pro- 
fession. Corrective measures shotild he 
taken immediately. 

As a l)cj;inniM'^, the teachinc; pio* 
fessrun must he ;inbrdrd those leual 
rights necessary for it to a.ssniiie rc- 
spoM.sibjlity and aceoinit.ihdity for its 
own professional drstin\. At a mini- 
mum, this includes traiisfennr.: to the 
profession the followini;: i) authority 
over i'^sninj:, .siispendjni;, revnkuii;. jir 
reinstating the h i^al licensure ♦•dn- 
calion.il i>i is(Mni( L 2) .tnthnnty to es- 
lahlish and athnnn\ter btand.tnls ol pin- 
fcssional piactit r ami ethics for nil 
educatiotiitl peibonnch 3) authority to 



A/nS. B:\IS, u ildKsriUiin tvorhiT in 
Snsln:ill<\ ?e»i/i , u ht totiir ;>re\i- 
(/e*i/ (if tin' S'llA {it the <ni:tiiitzti(nfu'\ 
IU7'} convcntniu, to he In (<l tUc Jir\t 
twck of Jul u ut Sati I'ruru iK<(>. 



accredit teacher preparation in.stitu- 
tions; and 4) authority to £;overn in- 
service and continuing education for 
te.ichers. 

Ohv iously, if we are to achieve these 
i;oals wc will need new Icizal machin- 
ery at the outset. Currently, no stale 
has d»"leualcd the necessary Ic^al re- 
s[)oiiiilnhties to the profession. Tcacli- 
ers are kept in a perennial advisory 
I-osturc, evcfi in matters that concern 
thetn most directly. (Let us be clear, 
hovvevi-r. that the idea of self-govern- 
aiiei- fi»i teaching dfies not imply con- 
trol of all a.«;i)ecls of education, only 
the eoveinance of a profes.sion.) 

The concept of self-i^ovcninnec is 
finallv' '^^enrratim; considerable ititercsl 
aiihiiiL; teachers. Henee one of the ma- 
jor [;rit)rttics of the .\K,-\ for the 70's 
IS till' .icliievcnient of self-governance 
for till- teaching profession, A first 
concern is the cieation. by statute, of 
iiuh'prMjdent professional practices 
hi)..rds or commisbiuns in each state, 
'i lirsr boards must he broadly rcprc- 
sei.tjtne of the jirofession and must 
i;ive teachers the legal right to do at 
least the following; 

1. .M.ike and enforce policy deci- 
sions related to initial neensure' and 
iidsMur imI cred»'ntialling of all educa- 
tional personnel. 

2. I }'.t ermine, ado[)t, and enforce 
aeer« f.!'l:ition standards for initial, grad- 
uate, and in-sei vice te.tehcr education. 

3. DtAi'lop and adopt a code of 
cthies an<l rules of [)rocedurc in ac- 
C'lrd uicc with csta!)lislied concepts of 
(i'le p) t>cess. 

•I. I'infnrec slandaids of leaching 
practice and ethical conduct. 

1*1 ofes'- i(tn,d pi act ices boards for 
leaeheis ihciuld he financed throue.h 
the i;:'i)« ral budv^i't o<* the Mate, as is 
hill- of nthrr pn>!essional boards. 

OIiv aoiisly, \('\[:\\ autluni/ation is 
only thr bi'V.iiuiing of seli-itttvr'rnaiiec. 
When such boards are established, the 



profession must drvole much study to 
the problems of governance, for they 
are perennial. Teachers will be per- 
forming new ftinctions. They will ntvd 
new training and must understand 
their new responsibilities. 

The idea of self-governance for the 
profession will not be easily imple- 
mented for at least two reasons. First, 
the tradition of lay decision making iu- 
profcssional matters is deeply in- 
grained. It will require understand- 
ing, patience, and persistence to con- 
vince state legislatures of the need for ' 
a shift in authority. Secondly, self- 
governance will ic(iuire a r.e-division 
of authority within the teaching pro- 
fession itself I 'or e,vamplc, con:;idcr 
the area of certification. Certification 
responsibility is now firmly vested in 
an established burv-aucracy that wjll. 
Willi but a few enlightened evccplions, 
fight to maintain the status cpio. 

There is a fuither inlernal problem. 
Teachers are rchiclanl to tnake peer 
judgments in the public inlcrcbt. With 
sclf-govOrnancc. they will have to face 
up to this respon.sibilily. It doesn't nec- 
essarily mean judging peers in one's 
ouni administrative jurisdiction. It doe.s 
mean we mu.st develop a sophisticated 
understanding of competence, ethic*!, 
due i)rocess, and the public welfare, 

Tlic NEA will soon launcli a plvasc- 
by-phasc program to establish 
self-governance for the teaching pro- 
fession. The association has a clear 
niinidate to do .so. livery teacher must 
become informed concenuiic: the ra- 
tionale and imi)licatioiis of this ven- 
ture, not only for srlfish reasons but 
because its potential for improving 
Ameiican education i.s so grc.it. 

To make the easy assumpli()n that 
teachers are primarily responsible for 
the (|ualily of education today i.s ai)- 
surdly naive. Hut teachers ctntld In 
Itrld urcoitntdhh' if this society were U) 
see the wisdom of b' lping the profes- 
sion devise its own sell -governance. 
Such i'.f>\'ernance would servr both the 
profession aful the public, U ^^oiTl be a 
panacea, btit if UmcIum s are e.iven the 
power to conti7)l the proft ssioiusi as- 
pects of li achin«i. c^en the most cyni- 
cal tvilicji may be sur]>ri.sed, □ 
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Prom: Decision Making in Curriculum and Instruction , by Donald A. Meyers. 
Copyright 1970 by I/D/E/A. Reprinted with permission of the Institute 
for Development of Educational Activities, an affiliate of the Charles 
F. Kettering Foundation, Dayton, Ohio. 

THE WAY THINGS ARE — 
DECISION MAKING IN SCHOOL SYSTEMS 

Tin" hat is the responsibility of the local board of education in curriculum and 
▼ V instruction? What is the responsibility of the board's chief administra- 
tive officer, the superintendent of schools, as well as the superintendent's staff, 
the principals, and the teachers? Should the board of education be able to 
make any decisions regarding the educational program in the schools? Should 
the superintendent and his staff be free to determine the type of educational 
program in each school? Should the principal make instructional decisions? 
Is the teacher sacrosanct in the classroom ? 

These questions are considered thoroughly on the following pages. Specifi- 
cally, the nature of decision making at the societal level (board of education), 
the institutional level (the intermediate unit between the board of education 
and the teacher), and the instructional level (teachers) is discussed. Consid- 
eration is also given to an analysis of decision making by administrators who 
operate essentially between these levels. Finally, there is a discussion of the 
role conflicts that occur as a result of the confusion in decision making. 

THE BOARD OF EDUCATION 

There is considerable confusion regarding the responsibilities of boards of 
education in curriculum and instruction. What is considered an appropriate 
decision by one member of a board of education is considered an inappropriate 
decision by another board of education member; futhermore, what is considered 
an appropriate decision by one board of education may not be considered an 
appropriate one by another board of education. 

Local boards of education consistently make decisions at the societal, insti- 
tutional, and instructional levels just discussed. In fact, it is almost impossible 
to suggest an educational decision that boards of education have not made. 
For several years, many boards categorically rejected all modern mathematics 
programs or all modern science programs. Today, many school boards demand 
graded schools; others demand nongraded schools. One board of education in 
an outstanding suburban school district adjacent to Washington, D. C, re- 
cently directed its superintendent of schools to institute the Amidon plan in 
four elementary schools. The author is not questioning the wisdom of these 
decisions, but he is suggesting that a board of education should not make 
decisions in these areas. 

^ One legitimate responsibility of boards of education is the development of 
aims for the school district. In actual practice, few boards of education are 
engaged in this task. When they concern themselves with the determination 
of aims, they often confuse their responsibility and make institutional deci- 
sions, such as prescribing specific courses in economics, foreign language, 
or civics. 

Occasionally a board of education makes instructional decisions, such as 
adopting a reading program with particular emphasis on phonics. Sometimes 
it adopts a policy that demands a single type of school organization through- 
out the school district. There are school districts, for example, where the board 
of education has made decisions concerning how to organize the school and 
the classroom by ruling that there shall be no team teaching or nongraded 
schools. A board of education that establishes a particular type of reading 
program or a specific method of school organization is acting inadvisably, not 
because the members of the board have limited data concerning the students, 
content, and pedagogy, but because boards should not make decisions at the 
institutional and instructional level? of the organization. It should rely on the 
professional staff to make decisions at these levels. The board should concen- 
trate on defining general aims and policies. The structural levels of a formal 
organization within a social system are discussed more thoroughly in Chapter 2. 
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THE INTERMEDIATE UNIT 

At the intermediate unit or institutional level, the superintendent and his 
staff (or teachers and principals operating together in an institutional capacity) 
often make decisions that are inappropriate for that level. In a surprising 
number of cases, the superintendent or one of his assistants makes, decisions 
that should be made at the instructional level; for example, selecting a science 
program, choosing a textbook, or deciding upon a method of organizing the 
teachers or learners. 

It is becoming less common for an administrative official at the institutional 
level to make decisions regarding instructional practices, curricula, or instruc- 
tional materials without consulting with a group of teachers prior to the deci- 
sion. Frequently, the group of teachers is carefully selected, has a thorough 
understanding of the problem under consideration, and spends many hours 
considering alternative programs and practices. In this case, the group essen- 
tially makes the decision concerning the area under study even though the 
ultimate approval comes from the superintendent of schools. Committees, 
however, make the same error as individuals when they decide that one pro- 
gram should be universally adopted throughout the school district. In this 
regard, the teacher who wishes to use another program or a combination of 
several programs suffers the same consequences, regardless of whether the 
decision is made by an individual or a group. If it is inadvisable for individual 
administrative officials at the institutional level to make instructional decisionSi^^ 
then it is similarly inadvisable for a group of teachers at the institutional level 
to make instructional decisions. 

The practice of making instructional decisions at the institutional level, by 
individual administrative officials or groups of teachers, has become so wide- 
spread in America today that when teachers are allowed, indeed encouraged, 
to make instructional decisions, they often are not competent to fulfill the 
role and tend to resist what many consider to be an inappropriate role, 

THE TEACHERS 

Teachers operate at the ''bottom" of a hierarchical structure, and often do 
not have the opportunity to make decisions that should be made by persons 
who occupy positions at higher levels in the hierarchy. Lacking power, teach- 
ers are unable to enter into decision makinr: at these levels, except by default; 
i.eM when others, for a variety of reasons, do not make decisions designated 
as appropriate for their positions. Possession of power, combined with a mis- 
understanding of the function of a particular level in an organization, results 
in instructional decisions being made at other than appropriate levels. 

One reason for the confusion associated with teacher decision making is that 
teachers have more voice in decision making than ever before. Paradoxically, 
they never have been more vocal in their demands for a louder voice in the 
affairs of the school. Professional educational associations, such as the Ameri- 
can Federation of Teachers and the National Education Association, have 
become increasingly powerful and militant. A superficial analysis of this mili- 
tancy leaves the impression that teachers, like other ''rank-and-file" employees 
of large organizations, are striving for higher salaries and better working 
conditions. This is often true, but it is only part of the truth. In addition to 
working toward higher salaries and better working conditions, teachers have 
increased their demands for autonomy and higher professional status. Teach- 
ers are coming close to demanding professional autonomy; this will reduce the 
restrictions and controls of administrators, boards of education, and laymen 
in general. 

While teachers will increase the scope of their decision making, it does not 
follow that teachers will gain authority completely free of institutional restric- 
tions. UntU a larger percentage of teachers qualify as proftjssionafe or until an 
effective system of control within the profession can be developed, manage- 
ment (the board of education and the school administrators) will find it neces- 
sary to retain some control. Teachers will never be given complete autonomy 
because schools exist, at least in part, as a vehicle for perpetuating society. 
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THE ADMINISTRATORS 

It seems almost inconceivable that additional confusion could be generated 
concerning the decision-making province of superintendents and principals. 
Superintendents readily assume the board's responsibility to develop aims. 
More often than not. no aims exist and neither the board npr the superin- 
tendent is particularly concerned. Some superintendents submit formal rec- 
ommendations along with a supporting rationale to the board of education, 
while other superintendents consider this improper and act only as a data 
source for the board. Superintendents often make instructional decisions and, 
in the process, bypass the central office staff, the principals, and the teachers. 

The practice of centralized budgeting and stafTing best illustrates the extent 
to which superintendents of schools control the decision making of principals. 
In virtually all school districts, the superintendent determines the budget for 
each school after consultation with other administrators. A given elementary 
school may be allocated a budget of $6,000 for instructional materials, but 
the actual selection of the instructional materials takes place at the intermedi- 
ate level, not the instructional level. Generally, a textbook adoption in one 
subject area each year takes a majority of the funds. Faculties in individual 
schools are not given the option of using a diflerent and perhaps less expen- 
sive textbook; choosing no textbook but, instead, buying books for the library; 
or buying one of these books for every five children, plus four different books. 
The size of the budget over which a principal has actual control is often $200 
or $300, and almost always is less than $1,000. 

Staffing each school is handled nearly the same way. The superintendent 
of schools arid the administrative staff decide the number of staff members for 
each school. An elementary school, for example, is assigned 22 teaching posi- 
tions. Normally, these positions must be filled by full-time teachers. The prin- 
cipal and his staff cannot decide to fill a teacher vacancy with three teacher 
aides even though the combined salary is the same as a teacher's salary. Nor 
can the principal and his staff decide to use a reading, a mathematics, or an 
instructional materials specialist instead of a full-time classroom teacher. The 
freedom for principals to make decisions in most school districts is extremely 
limited — so limited in fact, that in many school districts it is a waste of human 
resources to have a competent person occupy the office. 

Often a superintendent will have groups of teachers assist in developing 
policies that govern the entire school district. This practice is superior to the 
superintendent and his immediate staff making the decision alone. As was 
mentioned earlier, however, a committee composed of teachers can be just as 
authoritative as an individual. The point is that superintendents and officials 
at the intermediate unit above the individual school should permit the principal 
and teacher to spend the.^nds allocated to them in the manner appropriate 
for their particular school. 

It would be satisfying, but inaccurate, to believe that all principals desire 
mcreased freedom in decision making. The truth is that many are content to 
have theu- superiors make decisions for them. Most principals ask only to be 
involved in discussions that lead to decisions which affect them. It would also 
be inaccurate to believe that principals seek more decision-making authority 
for teachers. Many principals, in fact, tend to feel threatened at the rising 
authority of teachers. 

When the superintendent of schools restricts the decision making of prin- 
cipals, principals respond by restricting the decision making of teachers. It is, 
unfortunately, all too common for a principal to literally "run the school.'' 
Data to support this assertion can be found in most schools on any Monday 
at 3:00 p.m., the time traditionally established for what are inaccurately 
termed faculty meetings. These meetings reveal that most significant decisions 
m schools are made by principals or by officials who control the principals' 
decisions. Teachers often complain about principals who decide not only how 
the teachers and learners are to be organized for instruction, but how the 
reading and mathematics programs are going to be scheduled, and in some 
cases how they are going to be taught. 



The prevailing situation indicates a lack of clear understanding or agree- 
ment concerning the decision-making responsibilities of persons in education. 
As a result, role conflicts develop. When responsibilities for decision making 
are not made explicit, the obvious outcome is that few persons in the organi- 
zation can be certain what decisions are legitimate for the position they occupy. 
Consequently, it is difficult for anyone to accurately define his role. Incon- 
gruities in expectations develop between individuals and groups producing 

administrative failure that leads to a loss of productivity for the individual and 
the organization. 

Productivity loss resulting from role conflict is usually not noticeable from 
day-to-day or even month-to-month. As a matter of fact, such conflict within 
most organizations is viewed as an unfortunate but inevitable part of life. 
Conflict is seldom thought of in terms of the loss of productivity in 100,000 
schools representing over 25,000 school districts. The loss at the institutional 
and personal dimensions is enormous,, its ehect on the psyche of individuals 
within the organization as well as on the degree to which the organization 
succeeds in accomplishing its objective of maximum education for each learner 
is incalculable. 

Research in the area of role conflict, while far from definitive, is sufficiently 
conclusive to support the assertion that clarity of role definition within an 
organization is important for the effective and efficient operation of that orga- 
nization. Furthermore, any school system characterized by clarity of role as- 
signment, other factors being equal, is likely to have a considerable advantage. 
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Today's Education , May 1973 

What to tell parents about 

Professional Self-Governance 



□ Responsible parents—like responsible members of 

the united teaching profession — want the best pos- 
sible education for all students. A major way in which 
the united teaching profession is working to bring 
about the "best" education is by providing support 
for the passage of laws that will establish state stand- 
ards and practices commissions. Most parents — and 
other laymen— know little or nothing about the need 
for such commissions. You can help to generate sup- 
port for state commissions by speaking to parents in 
your parent'teacher conferences — and with friends 
outside the united teaching profession. Write to In- 
formation on Professional Excellence, NEA Center, for 
materials on self-governance of the teaching profes- 
sion, including a model teacher standards and prac- 
tices act. 

The public wants the best . . . 

At birth we are attended by a professional doctor. 
Later we attend schools designed by professional 
architects. 

We drive on highways planned by professional en- 
gineers. 

We are advised on tax problems by professional 
accountants. 

BUT 

We went to schools where teachers were not full 
professionals. 

Our children and grandchildren now go to schools 
where teachers are still not full professionals. 

What does it mean to be a fully professional teacher? 

It means that until the teaching profession regu- 
lates itself and judges the competence of its own 
members, its members are not fully professional. 

Doctors, architects, engineers, and accountants, for 
example, are responsible for their own profession. 
They are full professionals because their competence 
is regulated and judged by their professional peers. 

Are teachers, therefore, inadequate? 

No. Most are competent. Some do extremely well. 
But they carry out professional responsibilities under 
the burden of not being considered true professionals 
who have major responsibility for determining pro- 
fessional concerns. Consequently, they cannot be held 
fully accountable to the public until they are recog- 
nized by law as professionals. 

How can teachers become true professionals? 

The best way is to place teaching, just like law, 
architecture, engineering, or accounting, under state 
law. Specifically, this means that each state legislature 



should pass a law delegating to the teaching profes- 
sion responsibility for determining standards and 
practices through the creation of a Professional 
Standards and Practices Commission. 

What would such commissions do that is not being 
done now? 

In nearly every state, the responsibility for the 
governance of the teaching profession lies with people 
who are not teachers. Decisions about teaching should 
be made, however, at the point of impact: the teacher. 
The profession is not yet governing itself; practition- 
ers are not yet making determinations about the 
accreditation of teacher education programs. A state 
Professional Standards and Practices Commission 
would allow teachers to decide (a) who becomes 
a teacher and (b) who remains a teacher. 

Does this mean that teachers will control educa- 
tion? 

Definitely not: By state law, the public controls 
education and sets school policy. The proposed laws 
do mean that teachers will become truly responsible 
and accountable, and therefore professional. Taxpay- 
ers will get more for their money because only well- 
prepared competent individuals will be prepared 
for and then allowed to practice in the teaching 
profession. 

WHAT EVERY CITIZEN CAN DO 

The citizen who wants better schools and better 
teaching in his community so that his dollars are 
spent with the best effect should support a state 
professional standards and practices act. Here are 
three specific actions he may wish to take: 

1. Phone or write his state education association or 
the NEA for information on the status of a state 
standards and practices act in his state. Teachers can 
supply the addresses of these organizations. 

2. Decide whether he favors a state act. If so, he 
should contact his state legislators now and ask them 
to support a bill in the state legislature. 

3. Invite a teacher to speak on the merits of the 
bill at meetings of local organizations to which he 
belongs, such as businessmen's clubs, civic associ- 
ations, labor unions, PTA's, or political organizations. 
Lead a discussion on the merits of the act following 
the presentation. 

The accompanying chart gives information by state 
about current teacher standards and practices boards. 

— Adapted from a current publication of the Penn- 
sylvania State Education Association and the National 
Education Association. 
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Reprinted by permission of the author, from Learning , The Magazine for Creative 
Teaching, December 1973 (0 1973 by Education Today Co., Inc., Palo Alto, California.) 



"Community control" is a phrase that 
conjures up frightening images for 
many teachers — vigilante parents 
Intruding on the daily classroom rou- 
tine, fierce racial and political tensions 
In the schools, vulnerabiiitv to the 
educational whims of "nonprofes- 
sionals." There is also the gut fear that 
community school boards may pose a 
direct threat to the hard-won job 
security of teachers by introducing, or 
reintroducing, a spoils system in pub- 
lic education. 

But in a setting where concern for 
education prevails over intlated rhet- 
oric, community control has a chance 
to succeed. The Morgan Community 
School, located about a mile from the 
White House in a troubled area of 
Washington's inner city, oiters an 
example of both the potenljal suc- 
cesses and limitations of neighbor- 
hood control as a tool for improving 
public education. 

Until 1967, Morgan was an indis- 
tinguishable cog m the District of 
Columbia public school system, prob- 
ably best known for its poor repu- 
tation among the neighborhood 
parents. Today, Morgan is in its sev- 
enth year as a community school, run 
by a locally elected, 15-member board 
which manages its own affairs under 
a contract with the city's central board 
of education. 

The school's immediate neighbor- 
hood is largely poor and black, al- 
though a small number of young white 
families moved into the area about a 
decade ago and began restoring old 
houses. The impetus tor local control 
came from black neighborhood lead- 
ers angry over the poor education 
their children were receivinj;, and 
from white parents anxious to avoid 
the usual alternative of affluent lib- 
erals, the private school. The two 
groups successfully presented their 
case to the District of Columbia board 
of education, and shortly thereafter, 
the local board entered into an agree- 
ment with Antioch College to provide 
the professional skills all concerned 
hoped would help them bring about 
desired educational change. 

No^^ducator could have quarreled 
with the complaints Morgan parents 
were then voicing about the <^chool. 
I recorded some ot those comments 
at a workshop tor parents before 
school opened under the auspices of 
the community board in the IJte 
summer ot 19f)7: 
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COM>fUNITY CONTROL CAN WORK 
by Susan Jacoby 

Teachers won't Ivt kids tcikv their 
roddtni^ books home because they 
say the books will get marked up. 

Do those teachers realty wanf the 
kids to /earn to readf If the kids 
could read, maybe the teachers 
couldr}'t call them dumb anymore. 
I wanf fo see my kids bringing 
books home this year. 

I h^ve two boys going into fifth 
grade and they can 't read first grade 
books. That's just not right. , . . 
a// / wanf is for them to read. 
My kids were passed on to the next 
grade on account ot their age. I 
saw their report cards with O's and 
£'s. It don't seem right to pass them 
when they don't know nothing. 
In the years since, community con- 
trol has not fulfilled all of the high 
hopes and expectations expressed by 
parents at the outset of the Morgan 
experiment. But neither has it fulfilled 
any doomsday prophecy. It is easy 
to find parents in the neighborhood 
who say they turned down chances to 
move to better apartments in another 
part of the city because they wanted 
to remain in the Morgan attendance 
zone. Morgan teachers offer widely 
differing opinions about the quality 
of the school, but they are a dedicated 
group of men and women who arrive 
early and leave long after the end ot 
the official day. And above all, the 
children seem to like school. When I 
visited Morgan in the fall of 1967, its 
students were predictably suspicious 
and uncommunicative in the presence 
of most adults. In 1973, the youngsters 
communicate pride and enthusiasm; 
they hug strangers as well as their own 
teachers, show off whatever they are 
working on, unself-conscipusly ask 
for help with their exercises. 

"Honey, when a kid isn't scared to 
ask for help, that's progress." says 
Kathryn Briley Lewis, an expansive 
woman who has worked in the school 
as a community intern since the proj- 
ect began. 

The community board is comprised 
of seven parents with children attend- 
ing Morgan, two school staff repre- 
sentatives, three neighborhood resi- 
dents between the ages of )6 and 23, 
and three residents over 23. The 
board has the vital power to estab- 
lish spending priorities within the 
school after receiving a lump-sum al- 
lotment from the central D.C. board, 
which in turn gets its appropriation 
from the U.S. Congress. Like most 
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urban schools, others in Washington 
have virtually no budgetary discretion; 
the sums they receive are strictly ear- 
marked. The Morgan board also has 
substantial control over curriculum 
planning and extracurricular activities, 
but naturally can do nothing that 
violates the legally determined poli- 
cies of the central board, including 
the system's contract with the Wash- 
ington Teachers Union. Teachers 
applying for jobs at Morgan . are inter- 
viewed by community board repre- 
sentatives, but they meet the same 
central licensing standards and receive 
the same contract guarantees asteac/i- 
ers in any other school. 

The teachers' union — in sharp con- 
trast to New York City's United Federa- 
tion of Teachers — took a positive 
attitude toward experiments in com- 
munity control. The union leadership 
felt — correctly, as it turned out — that 
teachers who objectedto local control 
could easily transfer to other schools 
and that Morgan would attract those 
teachers eager to work with a com- 
munity board. 

In the classroom, community con- 
trol is reflected more in terms of a 
general tone than in specific guide- 
lines for teachers. 

"It certainly doesn't mean that 
somebody is looking over your shoul- 
der all the time," says Patricia Pryde, 
who began teaching at Morgan in 
1971. "On the whole, I find less inter- 
ference with the teacher's judgment 
here than In other schools where I 
have taught. And hereyou get to know 
more people in the community. 
Things aren't perfect, but I feel they 
are a little more possible." 

Pat Pryde is a sparkling young 
woman with a modified Afro hairdo — 
the kind of teacher a small boy would 
be inclined to fall in love with and a 
small girl to imitate. She works with 
four- and five-year-olds in the school's 
federally financed Follow Through 
program. Morgan's other Follow 
Through teacher is Sister Agnes Kelly, 
one of the many young nuns who has 
left convent-run schools for work in 
the inner city. Sister Agnes and Prvde 
work as a team, although their sepa- 
rate classrooms are across the hall 
from each other. 

Pryde and Sister Agnes agree that 
their curriculum should stress both 
black identity and the develop/nent of 
linguistic skills, two goals which are 
considered extremely important hvthe 
community school board. "Reading is 
the most important thing," sa\'s Sister 
Agnes. "If we don't give them that by 
third or fourth grade, it's all over. 
The parents in this communitv leel 
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this very urgently. It's not something 
that comes from the school. We hear 
this over and over when we talk to the 
mothers and fathers of our children." 

Another direct product of local 
control is Morgan's effective com- 
munity intern program. The interns 
are all neighborhood residents who 
are paid approximately S5,500 a year 
each; in combination with the teach- 
ers, they enable the school to provide 
a ratio of three adults to 30 children. 
The role of the interns varies, depend- 
ing both on their own competence 
and the willingness of the teachers to 
use them. Some interns seem oc- 
cupied mainly with custodial and 
secretarial chores, while others are 
capable of providing high-quality 
teaching for an individual child or an 
entire class. 

One of the interns who does just 
that is Kathryn Lewis, who spends 
most of her time doing the work of a 
remedial reading specialist. She is 
not a licensed teacher, although she 
taught as a substitute many years ago 
in a segregated school in South 
Carolina. She is tough, outspoken 
and totally dedicated to improving the 
education of the children in her 
neighborhood. 

"I used to feel sick when I'd see 
13-year-old kids who couldn't make 
out the letters of the alphabet," Lewis 
says. "I'd know they were smart, 
because out on the street they were 
the cleverest kids alive, but somehow 
they were failing to learn the things 
in school that they would need to 
survive later on. Morgan hasn't 
accomplished everything I wanted it 
to, but I can say with certainty that 
we've cut down the number of kids 
who used to leave this school as 
illiterates." 

Lewis can be found most days at a 
table in the basement, working with 
children who have special problems 
in reading or math. She simulta- 
neously lavishes praise and affection 
on them and demands their total 
attention. 

"Come on now," she tells one 
girl. "I know you know the difference 
between vowels and CO nfionants — you 
got them all right ycsterdav. Vou just 
aren't paying attention to the shapes 
and sounds of the letters." To a boy: 
"This is the first time you've gotten 
all the vowels rij^ht without my help. 
I was talking to your daddv about you 
in the grocery store the other dav — 
he'll be so proud of vou. You tell him 
fjrst thing when you go homo, and I'll 
tell him when I run into him next 
week." 

Lewis says that "the best thing 
about Morgan is you reach the kids 
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any way you can. Last year I had a 

Spanish-speaking boy who just didn't 
function in English. I wasn't getting 
anywhere with him until I noticed he 
liked ;o draw. So I had him draw 
pictures and make up stories to go 
with them. He would draw a picture 
of a sports car and — surprise, surprise 
— he knew a lot of heavyweight Eng- 
lish words to go with it. Then I would 
use the words he gave me in his read- 
ing lesson^ That child was reading 
English by the end of the year. You 
use the kids' experiences to teach 
them skills. If they'r«^ pitching horse- 
shoes or shooting ^ ce, you teach 
them math right along with it." 

Morgan's principal, John H. An- 
thony, shares the philosophy that 
everyday experiences should be used 
to help children learn. In one inspired 
move, he enlisted the help of a neigh- 
borhood crapshooter in a plan to teach 
addition, subtraction, multiplication 
and division through the card games 
that are familiar to Morgan's children 
from an early age. "Well, you're ask- 
ing the right man," the neighborhood 
expert gravely told him. 

"Why should I be jealous of 'non- 
professionals' helping me do a good 
job?" asked one teacher. "Of course, 
there are plenty of community people 
who haven't got a brain in their heads 
and shouldn't be working with kids. 
There are plenty of brainless teachers, 
too. That isn't the point. The point is 
what every good teacher in an urban 
school knows — we have so much work 
here, so many kids who need indi- 
vidual help, that there's more than 
enough to do tor everyone with a head 
and a heart. It doesn't matter who has 
a license and who doesn't." 

Along with its successes, Morgan 
has the usual array of serious urban 
school problems. Standardized read- 
ing and math test scores showed a 
slight Improvement between 1970 and 
1972, but the school thus far has been 
unable to reverse the familiar pattern 
of poor black children falling further 
and further below national norms with 
each year they spend in school. But 
Morgan counselor Eddie C. Wright 
thinks that's only a part of the story 
and would like to do a long-term study 
of those children who have attended 
Morgan throughout their elementary 
school years. "This would give us an 
accurate idea of just how much differ- 
ence it makes tor a child to be in this 
particular school," Wright sa>'S. "\UTny 
of us teachers feel that the achieve- 
ment ot our kids has improved signifi- 
cantly from year to vcar. But a stan- 
dardized score that includes hundreds 
of students who may be brand new to 
Morgan doesn't roally tell you about 
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the quality of the school." 

The Morgan community board 
members know that if the quality is 
to be improved still more, staff devel- 
opment must be given top priority. 
But it is one thing to state the problem 
and another to solve it. It is difficult 
to retrain teachers when community 
control at Morgan has always been 
intertwined with a continuing conflict 
over the extent to which the school 
should depart from traditional teach- 
ing methods and classroom organiza- 
tion. From the first, many of the black 
leaders who have been the strongest 
supporters or community control 
have also been the staunchest con- 
servatives in regard to discipline and 
traditional teaching of the three R's. 
In the face of their intransigence, a 
number of the young blacks and 
whites who were active in the early 
days of the fight tor local control and 
helped work out the original agree- 
ment with Antioch College threw up 
their hands and departed. After one 
year, so did Antioch; the staff had been 
badly prepared to cope with the 
neighborhood educational politics 
and with the real educational prob- 
lems of children and teachers in the 
classroom. 

The school's first principal, Ken- 
neth Haskins, is a highly respected 
black educator who was committed 
to innovation and change but who 
also understood the views of those 
black parents who wanted more tradi- 
tional classrooms. "Sometimes the 
parents will walk down the hall and 
hear noise coming from* a roomful of 
six-year-olds," Haskins told me while 
he was still at Morgan. "Then they'll 
come to me and ask how education 
can be going on when the children 
are making so much noise. Well, it 
takes time and patience to get across 
the idea that noise and education can 
go together." 

Haskins' departure for a Harvard 
fellowship in the spring of 1969 was a 
blow to Morgan's innovators. A year 
later, more than a dozen teachers who 
felt the community board was too 
conservative also left. But the situation 
seems to have stabilized since 1970; 
although there are still disagreements 
over educational policy, teacher turn- 
over has been almost nonexistent. 
Some teachers, like Pat Pryde and Sis- 
ter Agnes, work as a team and are 
moving rapidly toward an open class- 
room; others run traditional self- 
contained classes. There are good and 
bad teachers in both categories. 

The current community hoarcJ 
stands somevvherc between the more 
liberal originators oi the Morgan 
experiment ond the old-line tradi- 
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lionalisls. One recent day, M.uv 
French, one of Ifie board's toundin^ 
members, sal and talked about tfie 
need for more discipline as she 
disapprovingly watched teacher Sarah 
V. Miles Day, who was giving up her 
own time after school to work with a 
sixth grade modern dance group. 
"Now that's one thing that should 
stop/' French asserted stoutly. "Clas- 
sical ballet would be much better for 
them; it would really give them a 
sense of discipline." (The sixth graders 
are so professional that they have per- 
formed before a large audience at 
Washington's Constitution Hall.) But 
another conservative board member, 
sitting nearby, chided her gently. 
"Now, Mary, I don't agree with you 
about this. That teacher gives up her 
Own time. She even sees that the 
children get home after the dancing is 
over. A teacher who is that dedicated 
is an asset to the school." 

One distinctly Encouraging fact 
about Morgan today is that the staff 
and community board members are 
at least publicly civil about their 
disagreements. The contrast between 
Morgan and the situation in New York 
City, where furious, unbridled rhet- 
oric has made a fiasco out of com- 
munity control efforts, is startling. 
There appear to be four basic reasons 
for that: 

1. In Washington, the scale of the 
problems has been kept manageable. 
At first, only Morgan was under com- 
munity control; today, so is nearby 
Adams School. But the number of 
students, teachers and parents in- 
volved is still very small compared to 
the hundreds of thousands involved 
in the New York experiment. 

2. In New York, more than half the 
students in community control 
schools were black or Puerto Rican — 
and more than 90 percent of the teach- 
ers were white. Racial conflict was 
thus virtually built into the situation. 
At Morgan, most of both the students 
and the teachers are black. "We have 
proved," says a Morgan community 
leader, "that blacks can shoot it out 
with blacks over issues that would 
turn into a black-white quarrel in 
other places." 

3. The Washington Teachers Union 
supports community control; the 
New York union opposes it. 

4. At Morgan, most ot the impor- 
tant policy battles were fought out 
inside the local community. No one 
has tried to use the Morgan experi- 
ment as a springboard to political 
office. 

Policy battles undoubtedly will, and 
should, continue at Morgan. But 
Robert t. Brown, thc^^'year^old chair- 
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man of the Mor^nn board, says he 
believes tfiore is "general agreement ' 
among parents and tiMchcrs on the 
need for botfi tighter dtsciplme and 
a move toward a schoolwide open 
classroom system. Moreover, he 
thinks that delicate balancing act can 
be brought off. "A true open class- 
room involves great self^discipline on 
the part of students and teachers," 
he says. "Staff development is the key 
to achieving it." 

Symbolic of what community con- 
trol has brought Morgan is the fact 
that in 1974 the school will be housed 
in a spanking new $6.3 million build- 
ing designed for open classrooms and 
team teaching. The Morgan board 
had a major say in both the design and 
the site selection — something, the 
members all agree, that would have 
been out of the question before com- 
munity control came into being in 
1967-. 

So would the sort of campaign for 
parental involvement in school affairs 
waged last spring. Community interns 
from Morgan fanned out through the 
neighborhood carrying with them a 
detailed financial report on how the 
school had spent every last penny of 
its budget — teacher salaries, field 
trips for the children, textbooks, what- 
ever. Before they were done, they 
had reached nearly every family in the 
school area. 

Itall adds up to a promising, though 
far from perfect, experiment in com- 
munity control. Hilda Mason, a mem- 
ber of the central board of education 
in Washington and formerly number 
two administrator at Morgan, puts it 
this way: 

"How do you measure progress in 
a school? The education at Morgan is 
unquestionably better than it was 
before community control. And Mor- 
gan is ahead of every other school 
in the city in terms of local manage- 
ment — which I firmly believe is the 
key to improving schools. Morgan 
isn't everything we wanted it to be 
at the beginning. But progress comes 
by inches, and you can see it happen- 
ing there." ■ 



Susan Jacoby, a free nee writer, 
be^'an covering the Morfian Com- 
munity School experiment tn 7967, 
when she was an educition reporter 
with the Washington Pt>st. She is 
currently writing a hooA: on Soviet 
education, to be published in 1974 by 
Hill & V/Jn^'. 
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Today's Education, April 1971 

WHAT DO STUDENTS REALLY WANT? 



ARLENE RICHARDS, adjunct assistant professor of 
psychology and education. New York University, 



□ High scJiools across the country have suffered 
from tLMisions and unrest. What is wrong? Why aren't 
students able to accept the schools as they are? How 
could Ihc goveirance of the school foster civic re- 
sponsibiiily? Wiiat could be done to make the schools 
better able tu prejiare involved, energetic citizens of 
our American democracy? Can democracy withstand 
the disruptions that siudcnts seem to be involved with 
both *n and out of school? Cm the school system sur- 
vive tluouch the seventies? 

From 1968 to 1970, the Center for Research and Ed- 
ucation in American Liberties a I Columbia University 
conducted a study of the objectives lor ci\-ie ediica- 
tioa in the 1970's lo allempt to answer these questions. 
Professor John DeCecco and 1 di rectetl the study, and 
it has been written up as a research monograph. 

JMost of the schools and students in the study were 
from the New York area, but a study of nationwide 
newspaper reports of hiiih school ujirest has indicaietl 
that the same issues and problems are cuminc' up 
everywhere in the United States. 

Our study had an interview format. Since adminis- 
trators and teachers already (hopefully!) have the 
powcj* tu express their ideas about sclujol iiu\ernanee, 
we tried to pet the thinking of students. 

We collected almost 7,000 interviews written by 
urban and suburban high school students. All of Them 
were asked the same basic question: 

Sometimes a group has trouble being as democratic as 
its members would like it to be. Sometimes a person is 
not sure what is the democratic thing to do. Other times 
it seems as if no one can change the way things are 
enough to make a democracy work in a place like a school 
or a towji. When someone wants lo do new things or do 
things in a new way, it can start a fuss. Please write about 
one time v/hen something like this happened to you or you 
saw something like this happen in your group or your 
scJiooI. 

Folluw-up questions were asked to make sure stu- 
dents included as much information as they could on 
how the problem they discussed was resolved, how 
else it could ha\e been resolved, and who participated 
in its resolution. 

The majv)r fniding of the study was that students 
are demanch'ug participation in decision mai»in:J in 
their schools. They a'e asking to be allowetl to do 
what cili.<ens do in a (!enioei;5t ic i:i»\ernnient: i'hcy 
want to help set up the rules they l(\e by. 

In my opinion, such inks conUl he sei up by ne?"«jli;!- 
tio/i beluern the stucK::Is anil the scho'.^l. An open 
forum uhere all slu Ic.Us (ant! not ju^t the "nlie 
kids") could reuidarly jiiesent ideas ehanpes in 



rules wuwld h«.' usel ul. Many ol I hose who don't vpe:ik 
up are biller. They aiv unwillin:: to paiticipate in 
tlt'Lisiun UK'!. in|' bec:inse ihev don'i Iv iirve adults \\\ ' 
^'cnuii.ely inieresleLl in tlieir jrirtii. ipatiun. 

An outside mediator or change agent, an adult who 
is impartial, could help establish trust. Sometimes it 
might even be necessary to use an outsider to arbi- 
trate. When a dispute gets bitter enough, the only way 
to resolve it may be for both sides to agree on a 
person they can trust to hear them fairly and make the 
decision for them. For schools already so troubled 
that students and adults cannot maiatain a dialogue, 
the outside arbitrator juay be the best solution. 

Sometimes many students must abide by the same 
rule. In that case, face-to-face negotiations may not be 
feasible and the referendum and formal elections are 
most appropriate. Open debate, campaigning, trading 
ofT, and discussion of alternatives and their possible 
consequences can all be important ways of learning by 
doing. Those who care can influence others by defend- 
ing their points of view* 

Many students in our sample said issues of impor- 
tance to them involved equality of opportunity or 
treatment, due process in the enforcement of rules, 
and tolerance of dissent. By allowing students to par- 
ticipate in the enforcement of rules through a student- 
faculty-administration court with real power, 4he 
school can at least attempt to give equal justice to all 
students accused of breaking the school rules. By en- 
couraging students to state their grievances openly, 
their right to dissent can be protected. Dissent need 
not imply that students will take oven Lawlessness 
need not be feared if students are involved in both 
making and enforcing laws. 

The study concluded that high schools produced 
three kinds' of attitudes in students: (a) the bored, 
apathetic, indifferent attitude; (b) the critical, angry, 
and protesting attitude; and (c) the active, reasonably 
satisfied, caring attitude. 

Each attitude is typical of a different kind of school 
experience. During a protest, a student in a suburban 
high school expressed the bored, apathetic attitude. 

I think this whole thing is stupid. The kids that arc 
sitting in the niain lobby now arc very ridiculous. They 
arc not going to get what they want if they sit there all 
day. . , . 

I don't think the police have a right to tell us to get 
inside the building or we will be arrested. We really have 
no freedom now and never will again. The only reason 
I'm not in the lobby now is I think it's worthless. . . . 

The student is telling us that he doesn't uant to try 
to gain what he sees as his lights. He wants only to 
withdraw, to buy peaee at the y^vWc of giving up his 
rights, since he feels he can't get his riiihls an\'way. 

.\ student who actively ccjmplainetl ^ih^ut the gov- 
ernance of his school, disj^laNcd the seeond attitude: 
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A few ni'Miths lira \ u:>s siisp^. luKcl litmi classes iK'taii^c 
t)l in> cittss. S ••' I u'.ilK c»iM't si'L- how ihv'ss has an\ 
LOMiici i lull \\i{h i Jucjii(ni. niiK- iiMHs. I )a I \ n ) t . aiui 
[cc shii I' \ull )h 'I \\ u*< k ni\ sUui\- h.ilMt s. 1 1 's su». li a 1ki«>.si1 
III loiui' \\ I'll-'' I < >i)i)Uil lo svi:»M»l. \!si) m\ li.m was iiniu- 
1(111". and ! w.is l»>u^\l i" .\'{ .» (iiin Wnw \\\sC wlm |Ik 
liwll cjo ilu \ lliiiiN liu \ auv 'SiMir liu'ss ami ilu* Icn 'tli 
t)l \(ini hail \\A\c tUi i oniki i luii with iIk* i')(h\uUuil ' 
l'lIik at Kiu. 

The third attitude, a positive concern for demo- 
cratic vahies and procedures, was expressed by one 
student this way: 

The CO. president nominating (process) is not demo- 
cratic. In this school, wc the students don*t nominate a 
G.O. president. An appointed nominating committee se- 
lects our candidates. I think that is unlair. I feel thai the 
student body should be able to nominate persons for the 
position instead of having someone do it for us! ! ! 

This student doesn't agree with the way her school 
is governed but she does have a positive regard for 
democracy and a very concrete idea for changing the 
political process in school in order to make it more 
democratic. 

The transfer of such attitudes to the political arena 
outside the school can lead to truly responsible demo- 
cratic behavior. The following comment from a high 
, school student who circulated a petition in the com- 
munity illustrates this point: 

I was really expecting everybody to sign up but a lot of 
people didn't. They asked us how old we were. Then they 
said it v\as just what they expected, a bunch of 15-year-old 
kids tr>'ing to tell them what to do. They wouldn't listen 
to anything we had to say. But a lot more signed. There 
arc a lot of people against the war. I guess it really did 
some good that wo went. 

The most distressing finding of our study was that 
students rarely could state alternatives to their ac- 
tions. When asked to describe how else they could 
have resolved the issues in their incidents, most stu- 
dents didn't know what else they could have done. 

Open debate with discussion of alternatives about 
real school issues might well help them to learn to 
think in terms of articulating alternative solutions to 
problems. 

Teaching students to resolve issues in terms of the 
good of the entire group rather than in strictly ego- 
centric terms should also be a long-term goal of the 
schools. High school students frequently mentioned 
issues in which their group came into conflict with 
authorities; junior high students were more likely to 
focus on individual quarrels with their peers. 

By allouing open debate and confrontation, schools 
could encourage students to underst:md their an- 
tagonists' point of view. For the individual teachei'. 
opening the cla.ssroom to debate can be dillicult and 
may necessitate gelling permission from some ol the 
school's achninistraiors before discussing a really im* 
portant issue, including administrators in formula- 
tion of class rules with students can help the iidminis- 
trators to undeisiand tlie students' point of view. 
Often, they will be surj^iised by tlie relatively nunlesi 
requests lhat students evpiess, 
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By calling lliem "demands" and enuaping in con- 
fronlali{)n taelics, studenls niav make their wishes for 
t'luinj^' seem mure I'adical liian liley ie:illv :\\\\ 
ers :uul adniinistrat(.)i s mi?'lu well pi aeliee li>lenin". to 
sludenls' meaning, not tiieir ihetoric llien we nuiv 
lind tliat stucknls aie eapable ol bet\iniin?^\ ratu-nal 
eili/ens b\ eii!M::ini» in lalifjiud civic heluivior ii\ hi;*ii 
school. ' 



